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Older (Did Later Elements in the Code of Hammurapi . 1 — By 
Morris Jastuow, Jr., Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


I. 

The discovery in the course of excavations at Susa in Decem- 
ber, 1900, of the large diorite stele containing the elaborate code 
of laws collected and promulgated by King Hammurapi in the 
early years of his reign (2123-2081 B. C.) furnishes a definite 
measure for gauging the state of society in Babylonia in the 
third millennium before this era, and in so far as the execution 
of justice reflects the stage reached in the process of civilization, 
it permits also of a comparison with general conditions pre- 
vailing in subsequent periods. As a result of the detailed study 
given to this remarkable monument by many scholars since its 
discovery, 2 the interpretation may be said to have been com- 
pleted, although there still remain quite a number of technical 
terms and phrases in the code in regard to which agreement has 
not: as yet been reached. In addition to this the general prin- 
ciples guiding the order of subjects treated in the code and the 
arrangement of subdivisions within larger sections of the code 
that may be distinguished have been ascertained, thanks largely 
to the keen researches of one of our own members, Professor 
Lyon. 2 There still remains, however, the problem of tracing 
the process which led to the final codification of the laws, for 
it is obvious that such a compilation as Hammurapi undertook 
presupposes a long antecedent process in the perfection of a 
method of dispensing justice in the course of which, with the 
growing complications of advancing social conditions, the estab- 
lished practice — and law in its beginning is merely traditional 
or conventional practice — would be subject to modifications in 
order to adapt them without abandonment of the underlying 

* Presidential address before the American Oriental Society, April 9th, 
1015, in New York City. See The bibliography in Johns, The Relations 
between the Lam of Babylonia <$• the Laws of the Hebrew Peoples (Lon- 
don, 1014), pp. (15-76. 

s Seo especially Lyon 's paper in the o| SHe American Oriental 

Society, Vol. XXV, pp. 248-265. . L 41 0 ft § 
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principles to later conditions. It is to this aspect of the code 
to which I should like to direct attention. 

That Hammurapi was not the first to make the attempt at 
putting the laws of the land together has, of course, been recog- 
nized. The expression used by him at the close of the long 
introduction to the code (col. V. 20-22) “I established law 
and justice in the language of the land (■ ina pi matim) ” shows, 
as was first pointed out by Dr. Lyon, 8 that Hammurapi ’s chief 
merit lay in promulgating a code in Semitic or Akkadian form 
as the official language of the new empire founded by him. In 
confirmation of this, fragments of a Sumerian code have now 
turned up which represent the prototype, if not the actual 
original of the laws in the Semitic code. 4 Furthermore, we 
have the express testimony of an early ruler of Lagash, Uru- 
kagina (c. 2700 B. C.), to the reforms in temple fees and in 
taxes instituted by him as well as to his endeavors to regulate 
abuses in commercial transactions and even to abolish poly- 
andry. 5 His aim in his reforms is, as he expressly states, “that 
the powerful may not injure the orphan and the widow,” 0 
much as Hammurapi declares the general purport of his code 
to be to restrain “the strong from oppressing the weak, and 
to secure justice for the poor and the widow.” 7 The language 
used by XJrukagina in describing his various reforms shows that 
he put them in the form, of laws and we are, therefore, justified 
in carrying back the codification of laws in the Euphrates Valley 
to at least five centuries before Hammurapi, and no doubt the 
period can be moved still further back. 


II. 

We also have the evidence that legal practice— as is natural— 
was subject to change in ancient Babylonia. This is shown not 
only by deviations in the business and legal documents from 
the stipulations in the Hammurapi code, but by a comparison 


3 J.4.O.S., XXV, p. 27Q. 

4 See day in the Orientalistische Litteraturzeitung, .1914, pp, 1-3. [The 
Tale fragment of the Sumerian code now published by Olay in Yale 
Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts I (New Haven, 1915). No. 28.] 

de Sarzec, DScouvertes en ChaldSe Partie Epigraphique p. L and 
repeated with variations in three other texts, ib. pp. L to LIIj see also 
Thureau-Dangin, Sumerisah-A Wcadische TLonigsinschriften, pp. 44-56. / , 

*/&., Inscription B-C, col. XII, 22-23. i 
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for the period before Hammurapi of the so-called “Sumerian 
family laws” first investigated by our fellow-member Professor 
Haupt many years ago. 8 Now, in view of the fact that five 
columns in the code are missing, 9 we cannot, of course, be 
absolutely certain that the code did not contain the laws setting 
forth — as in the fragment of the “Sumerian Family Laws” — 
the regulations (a) in case a son cuts himself loose from father 
or mother, or (b) when a father or mother desires to disinherit 
a son or (c) when a wife cuts herself loose from her husband 
or (d) when a husband divorces his wife, or (e) when a hired 
slave dies or is lost or runs off or is taken, or falls sick, but since 
we do know from other sources 10 the character of some of the 
laws set forth in the missing portion, taken in connection with 
the systematic arrangement of the subjects comprised in the 
code, it is not likely that any of the cases dealt with in the 
above enumeration were taken up before § 127 which begins 
the large subdivision extending to .§ 194, covering marriage, 
dowry, divorce, desertion, adoption, disinheritance, adultery, 
incest and other subjects that may be broadly grouped under 
“family laws.” Moreover, we have within this subdivision at 
least two legal decisions which furnish a basis of comparison 
with the “Sumerian” laws and point to a decided variation 
from the latter. §§ 168-169 read “if a father determines to 
disinherit his son, and says to the judge ‘I disinherit my son’, 
but upon an examination on the part of the judge it appears 
that the son has not committed a crime to justify the disin- 
heritance, the father may not disinherit his son.” If we con- 
trast this with the third paragraph in the ‘Sumerian Family 
Laws,’ to wit, 11 “if a father says to his son, ‘thou art not 
my son, ’ he must leave house and wall” (i. e., he has no further 
share in the estate), we note in the code the advance to a con- 
dition in which the paternal authority is definitely curbed as 
against the absolute control in the other instance. The code 


8 Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879), appearing a? part of 
a large collection of Sumerian paradigms, phrases, etc. See Ravrlinson Y, 


PI. 25. 


0 Intentionally erased by the Elamitic conqueror, who carried the precious 
monument as a trophy to Susa, and who, no doubt, had intended to write 
hia own inscription, glorifying his deeds, on the erased portion. 

10 Meissner, Alfbabylonischegesetze, in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, III, pp. 
493-523. , 


11 V Rawlinson, PL 25, col. II, 34-39. 
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not only provides a legal procedure for the proposed act of 
disinheritance by obliging the father to go before a judge, but 
the court examines into the matter and, if it does not find 
sufficient cause, restrains the father from carrying out his 
intention. More than this and by way of further restriction 
of parental authority, a supplementary stipulation (§ 169), 
which we may regard as a still later decision, provides that 
even if a sufficient cause is found, the first offense must be 
forgiven, and only in case of a repetition of the offense does 
the court consent to the disinheritance. The conclusion is 
justified, therefore, that the “Sumerian family laws” reflect 
an older practice which has passed away, without, however, the 
abandonment of the underlying principle that the father has 
the right to disinherit his son, — only that he must show cause 
for exercising his authority. 

The old expressions ‘thou art not my father’ and ‘thou art 
not my mother’ are still retained in the code (§ 192) as 
formulae to denote the throwing off of parental authority, but 
only in the case of children of doubtful station 12 who have 
been adopted. In such a case, the parental authority is abso- 
lute and the punishment prescribed for the one who rebels 
against this authority is the excision of the tongue-— which as a 
punishment is evidently a survival of very early days. The 
phrases in question, thus restricted to cases where the once 
generally acknowledged absolute parental authority is still 
retained, are in themselves further proof of the changes which 
legal procedure and practice underwent in ancient Babylonia. 

12 Namely the Ner-Se-Ga, rendered by Winckler and Mueller “prosti- 
tute” and by TJngnad-Kohler as 'Kaemmerling, but who appears to have 
been originally a person of low station — perhaps born in the palace and 
pressed into palace service— rising in the course of time to a higher sta- 
tion as a guard (marnae pant) Bruennow, Classified List No. 9201 or 
STcalli (“palace guard ”), according to the explanatory addition in 
$ 187. (See the passages quoted by Meissner, Assyrischc Studien IV, 
p. IS.) In this capacity the Ner-Se-Ga is not infrequently mentioned in 
legal tablets, e. g., Meissner, Altbabylonisches Privatrecht No. TOO, 

That the Ner-Se-Ga in the code is looked upon as occupying a low 1 social 
grade is indicated by the juxtaposition (§§ 187 and 192) with mar 
Sad silcru, i. e. “the son of a public woman , ’ ’ literally ‘ the woman belong- 
ing to any man.’ That the Ner-Se-Ga and the mar Sal sikru designate 
offspiing of doubtful origin is further shown by $ 193 which stipulates 
that if either the one or the other finds out his origin, and through a 
distaste for his foster-parents returns to his father’s house, his eye shall 
be plucked out. 
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Equally suggestive is the comparison of § 142 of the code, the 
case in which a woman declines to have sexual relations with 
her husband, with the fifth paragraph of the Sumerian family 
laws. The latter reads 4 ‘If a wife gets a distaste ( izir ) 13 for 
her husband and says ‘thou art not my husband,’ they shall 
throw her into the river.” This is a simple as well as an 
absolute procedure, in contrast to the corresponding paragraph 
in the code (§ 142) which reads: 

“If a woman gets a distaste (izir) for her husband and says 
‘Thou shalt not have me,’ (and) if on subsequent inquiry it 
appears that she has been careful of herself, 14 without sin, 
whereas her husband has gone about and neglected her, that, 
woman is without blame. She shall receive her dowry 15 and 
return to her father’s house.” The old law, however, remains 
in force, in case it turns out that the woman has not been 
careful, has gone about and ruined her house and neglected 
her husband. In that case (§ 143) “they shall throw her 
into the water. ’ ’ The advance in the social status of the married 
woman and corresponding legal procedure is indicated by the 
provision that an inquiry is instituted, which may result in 
justifying the wife’s aversion, whereas the older law gives her 
no right, whatsoever, against her husband’s will. Incidentally, 
also, the substitution of the phrase of “thou shalt not have 
me” instead of the older one “thou art not my husband” is 
an illustration of the change, pointing to her right under the 
later procedure to actually reject her husband. There is no 
longer any presumption of her being rebellious in case her 

18 Professor Haupt ( Zeits . fur Assyr. XXX, p. 93) has shown that the 
term has reference to a refusal on the part of the wife to have sexual 
intercourse with her husband. 

14 i. e., has not given herself to anyone else. 

15 Serilctu ‘ ‘ gift, ’ ’ which designates the marriage settlement made by 
the father of the bride and given to the bridegroom, in contrast to the 
tirfyatu which is the gift given by the bridegroom to the bride’s father. 
The latter is a survival of marriage by purchase, the former originally the 
wages of the daughter for services rendered her father as long as she was 
unmarried, given on leaving her father’s house but turned over to the 
husband as the owner of his wife. The serilttu, evidently, represents a later 
practice, belonging to a period when the parental authority over Ms chil- 
dren was curbed to the extent that he was obliged to compensate his daugh- 
ter for services rendered. See Jastrow, Civilisation of Babylonia and 
Assyria , Philadelphia, 1915, p. 306. A third term, nudunnu, occurring in . 
the later elements of the code (§§ 171-172, see below, p. 28), is the gift 
or settlement given by the bridegroom directly to the bride. 
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conduct is justified by the court, but she is entirely within her 
right in refusing intercourse with him. To be sure, the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian law stopped short of a woman actually divorc- 
ing her husband ; the privilege of divorce always remained with 
the husband, but it is a considerable advance for the woman to 
be permitted with the sanction of the court to leave her husband 
and have her marriage settlement or dowry returned to her. 
Now, in legal documents of the Hammurapi period, the old 
phrases “thou art not my husband” and “thou art not my 
wife” still occur in marriage contracts, with the stipulation 
in the former case that she is to be thrown into the river, and 
.in the latter that the husband is to give his wife 3/2 rnana of 
silver, precisely as in the Sumerian family laws 10 ; and it . is 
natural to find legal formulae surviving in legal usage after 
they have lost their original force. The significant feature, 
however, is that the code itself no longer uses these phrases 
in the paragraphs dealing with the relationship between hus- 
band and wife in case the marriage has resulted in issue. The 
code thus distinguishes between two conditions, (1) in case 
a woman has borne children to her husband and (2) in case she 
has not. In the former case (§ 187), the wife receives the 
marriage settlement and also an income from her husband’s 
estate, 17 so as to be able to rear her children ; and after the 
latter have reached their majority, the divorced wife receives 
a share, corresponding to that of one of her children, whereupon 
she is free to marry again whomsoever she chooses. If there 
is no issue to the marriage (§ 138),. the wife receives her dowry 
(tirfyatu) and her marriage settlement ( seriktu ) and in case 
there is no marriage settlement then one mana of silver (§ 139). 


18 e - 8; Cm. Texts VIII, PI. 7b. The practice, however, is not uniform. 
In Meissner, Beitrage mm altbabylonischen Privatrecht No. 90, 20, only 
10 shekels of silver are given to the wife as the amount of her original 
dowry (lines 7-8), while Cun. Texts H, PI. 44, 10-11, she is to be thrown 
from some eminence (An-Zag-Gar = dimtu ‘ ‘ column, 5 ’ Meissner, Beltene 
Assyrische Ideogramme No. 4676), whereas the husband on divorcing his wife 
is to give up “house and contents” to his wife. Again in Poebel, Legal 
Documents of the First Dynasty , No. 48, 14-16, the wife stipulates that she is 
to receive y 2 mana of silver in case of divorce by her husband, whereas 
if she says to her husband “thou art not my husband” she is to be 
shorn of her hair and sold. Sueh appears to have been the practice in 
Nippur. 

17 Literally “field, orchard and house , 1 > to indicate the . entire real 
estate. 
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The social advance over earlier conditions, reflected in such 
provisions, is considerable. The husband can no longer put 
his wife away at will. If no blame attaches to her, a fair com- 
pensation must be given, not merely the half man a — calculated, 
presumably, as the average marriage settlement in earlier 
days,- -“but in ease there are no children, also the dowry; or 
if there are children, then in lieu of the dowry, sufficient 
alimony to bring up her children and a share of her husband’s 
estate, after the children shall have reached their majority. 

The marital authority thus appears greatly curbed, correspond- 
ing to the restrictions put upon the exercise of parental 
authority. The advance from y 2 mana to a whole mana of 
silver as the amount to be given to the divorced childless wife 
in case there is no marriage settlement may be taken as repre- 
senting the growth in material prosperity in Hammurapi ! s days 
as against the simpler conditions in earlier days. It is also 
interesting to note that the provisions in the ease of a concubine 
who has borne children to her master are identical as in the 
case of the chief wife (§ 137). 

The old Sumerian family laws give the power of absolute 
divorce to the husband, without distinction whether there are 
children or not, whether the woman has done wrong or is 
entirely innocent. Hammurapi ’s code not only makes a dis- 
tinction between the childless wife and the one who has borne 
children to her husband, but permits the absolute divorce with- 
out compensation only in case of guilt on the part of the wife, 
or as the phrase runs (§ 141) “if she has determined to go 
about acting foolishly, destroying her house, (and): neglecting 
her husband. ’ ’ In that ease the husband may simply say, 
‘I divorce her’ and she goes her way empty-handed, while a 
supplementary provision, — in the form of a comment or an 
answer to a question raised — .states that if he does not divorce 
her, he may nevertheless take a second wife and reduce the 
first one to the rank of maid. One cannot help suspecting that 
this supplement is more of the nature of a hypothetical case 
to provide for a possible contingency, but one that would not 
be likely to occur in the days of Hammurapi. 

in. . . ... 

We are fortunate in having, also, the evidence for the con- 
tinued modification of legal practice after the compilation of 
the codo which is thus shown not to have been the absolute 
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standard for all times without change or deviation, though to 
be sure, we must always bear in mind that according to the 
ancient conception of law as of divine origin, the underlying 
principle of a law once promulgated is never abandoned. A 
statute was an oracular decision — a tertu, just as the correspond- 
ing Hebrew term tor a involved the “ decree ” of a deity. 
Hebrew theology was necessarily led to assume a divine revela- 
tion for its laws, simply because the Hebrews lived at one time 
on the same plane of thought as did their fellow Semites and 
their fellows of other ethnic groups in regarding the gods as 
the source of all law, with the priest or king acting merely as 
an intermediary or as the' representative of the deity. Hence, 
the principle throughout antiquity and which passed down far 
beyond the borders of ancient history, was that law is fixed 
and immutable. As a divine decision it is infallible and in 
accord with this the Hammurapi code provides that the judge 
who errs or who alters an opinion once given — it is all one — 
is removed from office, besides being subjected to a heavy fine, 
since he thereby reveals himself as unworthy to speak in the 
name of an infallible god (§5). New applications of the law, 
however, may introduce modifications, without affecting the 
underlying principle. Changes in the status of society may 
entail even radical departures from an older practice without 
involving an actual abrogation of the old law itself. Cases 
must constantly have arisen in Babylonia and Assyria which 
necessitated an appeal to the court for a decision. That decision 
was always based on the existing law, but not infrequently the 
decision might seem to be so contrary to the original purport 
of the law as to practically overthrow it. So, for example, the 
principle that a man’s wife and children belonged to him as 
part of his chattels was maintained in the Code of Hammu- 
rapi.; According to this principle, he could sell his wife and 
children for debt, but in accord with what we have seen to 
have been a steady direction towards a restriction of parental 
and marital authority, the code provides (§ 117) that he can 
sell his wife, son or daughter for three years only; in the 
fourth year they must be given their freedom — a Stipulation 
which changes the sale into an indenture for a limited period. 
Theoretically, however, the right tp sell is maintained, despite 
the significant restriction in the practical execution. 

From this point of view we must judge the deviation from 
the practice prescribed in the code that we encounter in a group 
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of laws found on a tablet of the British Museum to which 
Dr. Peiser first called attention. 18 Unfortunately, the tablet is 
in a very fragmentary condition, so that only a portion of it 
is intelligible. It belongs to a period far later than Hammu- 
rapi, though the imperfectly preserved condition of the frag- 
ment makes it impossible to fix an exact date. The tablet itself 
may have been an extract from a more complete code made 
for school purposes, though I am inclined to believe that the 
fragment is part of a complete code. The portion preserved 
affords an opportunity of instituting a comparison with certain 
sections in the Hammurapi code, with the result of showing 
supplementary regulations of considerable interest, as well as 
actual deviations in practice. A few illustrations must suffice. 
A paragraph stipulates that if a tablet regarding a field (i. e. 
a piece of property) exists, duly sealed in the name of some 
party, but a corresponding duplicate tablet as a document of 
authorization was not prepared, the one in whose name the 
one tablet is made out as the owner shall take the field or house. 
The provision is evidently a supplementary decision to § 7 of 
the Hammurapi code which states in general terms that any 
purchase made without witnesses and a formal deed ( riksu ) 
is invalid, in order specifically to provide that one copy of 
a regularly drawn up deed of sale or possession should be pre- 
pared, but 'not a duplicate, which must have become so common 
as to have been regarded as quite obligatory. The supplemen- 
tary decision is in accord with the spirit of the older law that 
a single document, testifying to the ownership of a piece of 
property, suffices. 

§ 153 of the code provides that in the event of the death of 
a childless wife, the marriage gift ( tirfyatu ) for the wife is 
returned to the husband, and the dowry given by the father 
of the wife reverts to the father^ The other case of the husband 
dying before his wife without issue is not covered in the code. 
In supplementary fashion again the later code ordains 1 ® that 
the marriage gift belongs to the wife as well as the dowry to 
dispose of as she pleases; and in case there was no dowry, then 
the court fixes on an amount or proportion to the estate of the 
husband to be given to the widow. Similarly the following 


13 Jurisprudence Babylonicae quae supers wit ( Co then, 1890). See also 
Winckler, Die Gesetze Eammuralis (Leipzig, 1904), pp. 86-91. 
v Col. IV, 8-24. 
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paragraph, making provision in the event of the death of a 
husband whose wife had borne him children supplements § 167 
of the code — the case of the wife dying before the husband. 
The widow receives her dowry and any gift that her husband 
may have made to her — including, therefore, any special pro- 
vision in his will; she may remarry and if there are children 
from the second marriage, the mother’s dowry goes to the 
children of both marriages. According to the code, if the 
husband marries again and has children through the second 
marriage, the dowry of the first wife reverts to her children, 
and the dowry of the second wife to her children on the death 
of the father. 

Such supplements clearly represent decisions in regard to 
cases as they arose, which were not specifically provided for in 
the code ; and there was comparatively little difficulty in reach- 
ing a conclusion through the extension and application of the 
underlying principles of equity assumed in the code, but we 
also encounter direct deviations from the older practice in the 
later code, as e. g., the provision 20 that in case a man whoso 
wife has borne him children marries again after his wife’s death 
and has issue also from the second marriage, then upon the 
father’s death, the sons of the first marriage receive two-thirds 
of the father’s estate and those of the second marriage the 
remaining third, whereas according to the Hammurapi code 
(§ 167), the father’s estate is divided equally between the 
offspring of both marriages. 21 Modifications of this nature 
point, as already suggested, to economic changes as well as to a 
social advance in the status of woman, whereby the wife becomes 
more than a mere possession of her husband, and leading to 
a preference being given to the children of the first marriage. 

As a last illustration we may instance § 279 of the code which 
briefly declares that if a claim is made against a slave — male or 
female — who has been sold, the seller is made responsible for 
the claim. The later document (Ool. II, 15-23) more specifically 


M Col. IV, 32-43. 

11 The later code makes special provision for the daughters (Col. IV, 
43 seq.), but the tablet is defective at this point; it presumably provided 
that the sons were to maintain their sisters till marriage and give them a 
dowry out of the paternal estate. Similarly, in all probabilities in the 
paragraph dealing with the division of the mother’s estate among the 
children of her two marriages (Col. IV, 45 seq.), where again the tablet 
breaks off after the mention of the “sisters.” 
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takes up the case of a female slave, and after providing that in 
the event of a justified claim the seller must return the full 
amount according to the deed of sale, (though not the inter- 
est,) adds that if in the interval between the sale and the claim, 
the slave has borne children, the latter must be purchased at 
the rate of iy 2 shekels of silver for each child — apparently a 
merely nominal sum to establish the right of the claimant to 
the offspring of his slave, though also a recognition of his obliga- 
tion to give compensation to the ad interim owner for the 
increased value of the possession restored to Mm. 

IV. 

The proof thus furnished for a steady modification in legal 
procedure and practice in Babylonia, and a modification on the 
whole in the line of a progress to more equable conditions, 
accompanying a gradual social advance, justifies us in apply- 
ing the same method to the Hammurapi code as holds good 
for the Pentateuchal codes, with a view of differentiating within 
the code itself between older and later elements. The parallel 
can, I think, be carried further to an identity of the method 
by which the substratum in the case of the various Pentateuchal 
codes and of the Hammurapi code is amplified (a) through 
further specifications to provide for new cases that arise and 
(b) through amplifications of all kinds, representing in many 
cases answers to questions raided, in others an interpretation 
of an older law in a manner to adapt it to later circumstances. 
Elsewhere, I have shown, 22 that we can detect in the Penta- 
teuchal codes the beginnings of that process which was carried 
out on a large scale in the Babylonian Talmud, to wit, the 
distinction between the law— -the Mishna— and the commentary 
upon it — the Gemara — with this difference, to be sure, that in 
the Pentateuchal codes the discussions on the law are not given, 
but merely the decisions as an outcome of the discussions, or 
merely the answers to implied questions are set forth. Much 
in the same way we may by a careful study and analysis of 
the sections and subdivisions of the Hammurapi code, separate 
the “ Mishna, ” as it were, from the "Gemara,” the older 
statutes from the subsequent additions, the nature of which 
varies just as the additions do in the Pentateuchal codes. To 


’’“‘The So-called Leprosy Laws' 5 in the Jewish Quarterly Review, New 
Series, Vol. IV, pp. 357 seq. 
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carry out the analysis in detail would carry us much too far; 
nor are we as yet in a position to pick out throughout the code 
the original substratum which forms the point of departure for 
the further growth of the code through a complicated process 
till it reached its final stage. All that can be attempted here 
is to justify by a number of examples the general thesis main- 
tained that for a proper understanding of the code we must 
carefully differentiate between older and later elements. 

In a general survey of the code we are struck by the fact 
that after some specific law is registered, special provisions are 
made for certain classes of the population, more particularly 
for the Mas-En-Kak, or muskenu, the general force of which as 
plebeian may now be regarded as certain. 28 So, for example, 
after setting forth (§ 139) that in default of a marriage gift 
to his wife (handed over to the father-in-law in trust), the 
husband in divorcing a wife who has not borne children to him, 
gives her one mana of silver, it is added (§ 140) that in case 
the husband is a Mas-En-Kak, or “plebeian,” he gives only 
one-third of a mana. Again, after setting forth the lex talionis 
(§§ 196-197) that if one destroys the eye or bone of a man, 
the eye or bone of the one who inflicts the injury shall be 
destroyed, it is said that if it is the eye or bone of a plebeian, 
one mana of silver shall be paid (§ 198). Upon the law (§ 200) 


28 See Johns, The Relations between' the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws 
of the Hebrew Peoples (London, 1914), p. 8. There are traces in the code 
of a period when the muSMnu- as belonging to a lower class was obliged to 
render service to the palace and possibly to the patricians or free nobles; 
or at all events he could be pressed into such service. Hence the term is 
sometimes nsed with an implication of such service. He is, however, essen- 
tially a freeman and if he sometimes appears as a ‘free laborer 2 it is 
due to the position of a servitor which he formerly held and which nat- 
urally led to his being a ‘laborer 2 after he had become entirely inde- 
pendent of both the king and of the amelu, the “man 22 par excellence, 
who in the code occupies a higher grade than the muSk$nu and who in fact 
in contradistinction to the latter is originally the “patrician 22 (Johns, 
ib., p. 8). It is rather interesting to note that whereas in the feudal 
system of the Middle Ages, the serf is the “man 22 of the lord, in 
ancient Babylonia the “man. 22 is the nobleman. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the original force of “patrician 22 for amdlu has given way 
to a large extent in the code in favor of the more general conception of 
a free citizen in the full sense and without any restrictions, whereas the 
muSJcenu, although also a freeman, belongs to a lower class. Ordinarily, 
therefore, when not specifically contrasted to muSTcBnu, the amelu is the citi- 
zen and is to be rendered “man. 22 
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that if a man’s tooth is knocked out, the tooth of the one who 
inflicts the injury is to he knocked out, we find (§ 201) that 
ill the case of a plebeian, one-third of a mana of silver shall 
be paid. Here the substitution of a fine for a bodily punish- 
ment is in itself an indication pointing to a later decision. 
Similarly (§ 203) if a man strikes another, he is to pay one 
nmna of silver, but if it is a plebeian (§ 204) only 10 shekels 
of silver. If the injured person dies (§ 207), the fine is ordi- 
narily one-half of a mana of silver, but in the case of a plebeian 
one-third of a mana of silver. In the same way, special para- 
graphs (§§ 211-212, 216, 222- 4 ) provide fines for an injury to 
a pregnant woman who is the daughter of a plebeian, or for her 
death through a blow, for physician’s fees, for an operation 
on an eye, or for a broken bone, supplementary to the provisions 
in the case of an amelu being the offending or injured party. 
In all these cases, the paragraphs referring to the special class 
of citizens designated as Mas-En-Kak may safely be regarded as 
later elements, supplements to the law itself, embodying special 
decisions of the court for the class in question. 

V. 

The code recognizes palace or temple property (§§ 6, 8) 
including palace slaves (§§ 15, 16, 175, 176) as distinct from 
other property. Death is the general punishment for stealing 
temple or palace possessions (§ 6) — though in what again 
appears to be a later provision a return of thirty fold is stipu- 
lated in case the stolen object is an ox, sheep, ass, pig or boat — 
(§ 8). Death is also to be meted out to the one who aids a 
palace slavey-male or female — to escape or who harbors such 
a slate in his house (§§ 15-16). "We can understand such spe- 
cial provisions in view of the sanctity attaching to the temple 
as also to the palace because of the sacro-sanet position of the 
king ; and no doubt such laws date from a very early period, 
but the same reasons do not apply to the Mas-En-Kak. If, 

1 therefore, we find the latter added in some cases, we are, I think, 
again justified in looking upon such an addition as a later 
element in the code, though naturally suggested because the 
“plebeian” in his capacity as one that could be pressed into 

24 la § 219 the term warad Mas-En-Kak appears to "be an error for, warad 
amelm, as in $ 223. ■ ■ ;■'< , ’ ’ 
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service 25 belongs in a manner to the palace. Such an addition 
appears in § 8 where it is stipulated that the theft of an ox, 
sheep, etc., from a “ plebeian” entails a ten-fold return and, 
similarly, I have no hesitation in regarding the words “or the 
male slave of a plebeian or the female slave of a plebeian” in 
§ 15 as a supplemental insertion to place the theft of such a 
slave on a level with the theft of a palace slave, male or female. 
The insertion is even more clearly revealed in § 16 which 
originally must have read as follows : 

“If a man harbors in his house, be it a male or female palace 
slave who has escaped from the palace, and does not bring (the 
slave) forth at the command of the overseer ( nagiru ), the master 
of that house shall be put to death. ’ ’ 

After the words “of the palace” (sa ekallim) the text has 
u lu Mas-En-Kak (literally “or a plebeian”) which, to say 
the least, is awkwardly put. We should expect lu sa ekallim 
lu sa ,Mas~En-Kak. As they stand the words impress one as a 
gloss, inserted as a supplement to the text in order to make 
§ 16 conform to § 15. 

The two classes ‘palace slaves’ and “plebeians” (Mas-En- 
Kak) are again placed side by side in supplementary statutes 
(§§ 175-176, 176a) dealing with the status of the wife and 
children in case of a marriage between a palace slave or the 
slave of a plebeian and the daughter of a citizen of higher rank. 
The status of such slaves was clearly higher than tliat of 
ordinary slaves 26 ; they could marry the daughter of free citi- 
zens and it is provided (1) that the owner of the slave has no 
claim on the children born of such a marriage for service, (2) 
that the dowry brought by the wife belongs to her after her 
husband’s death, (3) that the property acquired in common by 
the slave and his wife shall on the death of the husband be 
divided into two equal parts, one-half going to the owner of 
the slave and the other half to the widow in trust for her 
children, and (4) that the same procedure, i. e., the division of 
the estate, is to be followed in case there is no dowry. The 
supplementary character of these statutes is self-evident; they 
represent decisions to apply to special circumstances to illustrate 
the application of the laws of inheritance to a woman who 


28 Above, p. 12, note 23. 

M We may conclude from these paragraphs that an ordinary slave could 
not marry the daughter of a free citizen. 
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marries a slave of higher rank. The recognition of such a 
marriage, not only as legal hut apparently as entirely normal 
and proper, is in itself an indication of an advanced status 
accorded to palace slaves and to the slaves of a plebeian over 
ordinary slaves. The custom of such marriages must at some 
time before Hammurapi ! s days have become sufficiently common 
to necessitate special legal decisions, regarding the status of 
the wife and children. 

I venture, therefore, to set up the thesis that the introduction 
of the Mas-En-Kak in the code represents in all cases a later 
element, prompted by economic changes, and that the special 
provisions for marriages with slaves of the palace or with 
slaves of plebeians similarly represent supplements to older 
sections. 


YI. 

There are two other classes for whom special regulations are 
introduced into the code, — the son of a Ner-Se-Ga (low birth) 
and the son of a Sal zikru (public woman) — and I venture to 
think that the paragraphs in which these are introduced like- 
wise represent later elements. The Sal zikru , as already pointed 
out, 27 can hardly be anything else than a public woman or 
prostitute, and the juxtaposition suggests that the son of a 
Ner-Se-Ga must also be a child of doubtful parentage or at all 
events of low origin. The three references in the code to these 
two classes occur in the subdivision devoted to regulations 
regarding adopted children (§§ 185-194). The secondary or 
supplementary character of the three paragraphs (§§ 187, 192 
and 193) becomes evident on a closer inspection of their position 
within the subdivision in question. The first law of the sub 
division (§185) stipulates that no claim can be brought for 
a child legally adopted and reared by a foster-father. To this, 
§ 187, declaring that no claim can be brought against the son 
of Ner-Se-Ga who is taken for palace service, or for the son of 
a, public woman is clearly a supplementary decision to include 
in the original law adopted children of doubtful parentage. 
Similarly, to § 186 providing that an adopted child may under 
certain circumstances return to his own father’s house— -an 
exception, therefore, allowed against the general law in § 185 — 
there is added as a special and perfectly natural decision § 192 


ST See above, p. 4, note 12. 
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that in the ease of the son of a Ner-8e-0a or of a public woman, 
where no such exception seems reasonable, the bond of adop- 
tion cannot be annulled. To express this the code, as will be 
recalled, 28 introduces the language of the old Sumerian family 
laws,’ and states that if such a son rejects his foster-parents, 
his tongue shall be cut out. An additional paragraph (§ 191) 
embodies the decision that if such a bastard finds out who his 
father was and, rejecting his foster-parents, gbfs back to his 
father’s house, i. e., attempts to annul the bond of adoption, 
his eye shall be plucked out. 

Keviewing, now, this subdivision dealing with adoption? 
(§§ 185-194), we can trace the growth of the 10 paragraphs 
of which it consists without much difficulty. 

The basis of the subdivision is formed by §§ 185-186, 190 
and 191, setting forth (1) that no claim can be made for a 
minor legally adopted and reared by the foster-father, (2) 
that if after the adoption the child is offensive 20 to his foster- 
parents, he is to be returned to Ms father’s house, (3) that if 
the foster-father does not reckon the adopted minor among his 
sons (i. 6., does not give him an equal status), the child is tj| 
be returned to his father’s house (i. e., resumes his status as* 
the child of his own father), (4) that if after rearing the 
adopted child, the foster-father wishes to disinherit him, he 
cannot send him off empty-handed, 80 but must give him one- 
third of the portion of a son, to which a supplementary decision 
adds that the portion is not' to be taken from the field, orchard 
or house, i. e., not from real estate, but presumably in cash or 
goods. After the first two paragraphs, there are three inser- 
tions, representing as I believe later elements, §§ 187, 188, 189, 
to wit, that (1) no claim can be brought for the son of a Ner- 
8e-Qa or of a public woman if legally adopted, (2) nor for a 

28 See above p. 4. “Thou art uot my father, ’ ’ “Thou art not my 
mother. ’ ’ 

*H-T},i-a-at which Peiser ( Orient . Litter aturzeitung , 1904, p. 236) 
wishes to take in the sense of ‘prefers’ (from Jj&tu) . That, however, 
would be in direct contradiction to the preceding paragraph. Something 
more than a mere preference must be assumed before an adopted child must 
be given up. Despite the difficulty of deriving illicit from l}atu “sin,” 
we must from the context conclude that the child has committed some 
offense against his foster-parents. 

20 re-lcu-su, following Delitzsch ( Wiener Zeitsolirift fuer die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes XIX, p. 374). 
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child adopted by an artisan for the purpose of teaching him 
his trade but, (3) if the artisan does not teach the adopted 
child his trade, then the child may return to his father’s house. 
Similarly, to the fourth and last paragraph (§ 191) of the 
original adoption laws, three further decisions are added, §§ 192, 
193 and 194, two of these setting forth the law in regard to 
the adopted son of a Ner-Se-Gct or of a public woman who rebels 
against parental authority, or who finds his parentage and in a 
spirit of distaste for his foster-parents returns to his father’s 
house, and the third providing that in the ease of a nurse who 
without knowledge of the parents substitutes a child in place 
of the one given to her to nurse and which has died on her 
hands, shall have her breasts cut off. This supplemental deci- 
sion smacks somewhat of the school — like some of the purely 
theoretical and hypothetical instances in the later additions to 
the Pentateuchal codes — though it is, of course, possible that 
cashes of substitution may have occurred with sufficient frequency 
to warrant a special decision ; it is placed here because it 
involves an involuntary adoption through a fraud, practiced on 
the unwilling foster-parents. 


VII. 

We are in a position by a similar analysis to separate between 
older and later elements in the code in §§ 195-227 which form a 
group dealing with the lex talionis. A comparison with the 
various forms of the law in the Pentateuchal codes furnishes 
an aid in the analysis, as it on the other hand justifies the 
attempt to separate between older and later elements in the 
section of the code in question. In the oldest of the Pentateuchal 
codes (Ex. 21, 23-25) the law reads, “life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burn for burn, 
wbund for wound, blow for blow.” The form in the code of 
Holiness, however, (Lev. 24, 21) “break for break, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth” shows that in the Book of the Covenant 
we have an artificial expansion by a number of additions. 
Deuteronomy 19, 21 is clearly dependent upon the form in tne 
Covenant code “life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot.” The form in the code of Holiness 
may, therefore, be regarded as the oldest and presents a clear 
parallel to §§ 196-201 of the Hammurapi code where in suc- 
2 JAOS 36. / , . ' vY - 
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cession, eye, bone 31 and tooth are dealt with. Within these 
six paragraphs forming a subdivision of the section we can 
pick out §§ 196, 197 and 200 as older, with the remaining ones 
as supplements. These three paragraphs read 

“If a man destroys the eye of another, they shall destroy 
his eye. 

If one breaks a man’s bone, his bone shall be broken. 

If one knocks out the tooth of a man, 32 his tooth they shall 
knock out.” 

Between the paragraphs regarding the bone and the tooth, 
appear two supplemental decisions (§§ 198-199) in case the 
man whose eye or bone is injured is a Mas-En-Kak (“plebeian”; 
or a slave. In the former ease there is a fine of one mana of 
silver, in the latter one-half of his price. Similarly, after the 
paragraph about the tooth, another decision is given (§ 201), 
to wit, if it is the tooth of a Mas-En-Kak that is knocked out, 
the fine is one-third of a mana of silver. In order to be complete, 
we should have had a further paragraph setting forth the fine 
in case a slave’s tooth is knocked out. We may perhaps assume 
that the fine was one-half the amount in the case of a Mas-En- 
Kak, or one-sixth of a mana of silver. These additions have 
suggested in § 200 (as well as in § 203) the addition of the 
wbrd “of his own rank,” (mehrisu, or sa Mma sa’ati), antici- 
pating, as it were, the supplementary decisions. The circum- 
stance that this addition was not consistently added in the other 
paragraphs, viz. §§ 1.96 and 197, points to its being an after- 
thought, and incidentally further justifies the analysis here 
attempted. 

There follows a section 'consisting of 13 paragraphs regard- 
ing blows (§§ 202-214) which would correspond to two of the 
additions in the code of the Covenant, “wound” and 

“blow” GTIlilin)- That the entire section in the Hammurapi 
code represents an amplification of the original paragraphs of 
the lex talionis follows from the punishments detailed which 
are tortures rather than exact equivalents for the injury done, 
or fines. 33 For all that, it would be carrying the analysis too 
far to assume that the amplification may not have formed a 


81 Ner-Fad-Du ‘ ‘ bone ’ ’ in the Hammurapi Code is the equivalent of 
sheber, "break” or "fracture,” in the Code of the Covenant. 

8:1 The text adds, "of bis own rank. ” 

88 An exception, however, is formed by $ 210, where it is provided that 
if through a blow a pregnant woman has a miscarriage and dies, the 
daughter of the man who committed the assault shall be put to death. 
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part of the oldest substratum of the code. All that is main- 
tained here is, that the section itself has its origin in an amplifi- 
cation of the lex talionis and is not of the same texture as the 
latter. The arrangement of the section shows a variation from 
the preceding one in so far as we have a logical sequence of four 
possible cases (§§ 202-205), (1) a man strikes another of supe- 
rior rank on the cheek, (2) or one of his own rank, 34 (3) one 
of inferior rank strikes one of inferior rank, (4) a slave strikes 
a free man, the punishment being corporeal in the first and 
fourth instance, sixty strokes with an ox-tail and cutting off 
of the ear respectively, but fines in the second and third 
instance, one mana and 10 shekels respectively. 

The code then passes on to more serious results than mere 
insult by striking another on the cheek. Here, again, the order 
is much the same as in the case of the lex talionis. Throughout 
it is assumed that the more serious injury was unintentional. 
Paragraph 206 deals with the case that the wound inflicted is 
sufficiently serious to necessitate medical treatment. The one 
who inflicts the wound swears that he did it without intent and 
pays the physician’s fee. If the injured man dies (§ 207) as 
a result, the fine is one-half mana of silver to which a subse- 
quent decision adds that if the victim is a plebeian, the fine 
is only one-third of a mana of silver. Blows inflicted on a mar- 
ried woman with subsequent miscarriage and possible death are 
then considered in six paragraphs (§§ 209-214), where again 
we first have two instances of the blow bringing about (a) 
merely a miscarriage, entailing a fine of ten shekels (§ 209), 
or (b) resulting in death (§ 210) in which case, since the 
lex talionis comes into play, the daughter of the man who 
inflicted the blow is put to death. Correspondingly, two para- 
graphs deal with the case that the victim is the daughter of a 
plebeian where the fine for a miscarriage is five shekels and 
for resulting death one-half of a mana. These instances are 
followed by two others, covering the case of the victim being 
a female slave with a fine of two shekels for miscarriage, and 
for resulting death one-third of .a mana. The circumstance that 
■ike lex talionis is introduced in § 210 justifies us in regarding 
§§ 209-210 as belonging to an earlier period than the subsequent 
ones, apart from the other considerations already urged in the 
course of this discussion. 


34 The expression, here (§ 203) is Itima su’&ti as against meftrisu in 
$ 200 — a further indication of an independent origin, 
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VIII. 

The last subdivision, §§ 215-225, deals with physicians’ fees 
for successful operations and with fines (and in one ease 
bodily torture) for unsuccessful ones. .The point of view is 
peculiar; it does not strike one as the outcome of the popular 
attitude towards the surgeon, but as a theoretical deduction of 
a legal nature, based on the analogy between a wound inflicted 
by an assault and the wound that the physician makes in the 
course of an operation. The same word zimmu for “wound” 
is in fact used in the paragraph (§ 206), forming (as we have 
seen) an original portion of the subdivision in regard to serious 
injuries as in the subdivision which we are now considering. 35 
This term evidently forms the point of departure for adding 
to the section of the lex talioni's, one dealing with wounds 
inflicted by a surgeon. This last subdivision thus turns out to 
be dependent upon the previous one, and it is fair to presume 
that the order also represents the chronological sequence. There 
are only two paragraphs in the subdivision that impress one as 
in keeping with an early and popular point of view regarding 
a physician’s services, namely, §§ 218-219, the former providing 
that if a physician inflicts a severe wound with an operating 
knife which causes the man’s death or destroys his eye, the 
surgeon’s fingers shall be cut off; or if the victim be a slave, 30 
then a slave of equal value must be .given as a compensation. 
Here we have the lex ialionis in its original vigor, and it may 
be, therefore, that these two paragraphs belong to the oldest 
stratum of the code, whereas the other paragraphs setting forth 
the physician’s fees and in two instances money fines for 
unsuccessful operations are again due to considerations reflect- 
ing a later period. Whether the Babylonian state in actual 
practice went so far as to regulate physicians’ fees is open to 
question at least, though in default of evidence one must be 
careful not to dogmatize. It is, at all events, interesting to note 
that in the many thousands of legal documents of all periods, 
not one has been found dealing with medical jurisprudence. 

If the , point of view here suggested is correct, §§ 215-217, 

"nimmu habtu ($$ 215, 218, 219, 224, 225). 

" The text, col. XXXIV, 85 reads, war ad Mas-En-KaTc, l e., "the slave of 
a plebeian, ’ ’ but this cannot be correct. The general character of the 
subdivision demands war ad amelim as in § 223. See above, p. 12, note 24. 
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covering successful operations, belong to a later stratum than 
§§ 218-220. Three instances are as usual given, (1) the patient 
is an ordinary free citizen in which case the fee is ten shekels, 
if it is an operation that saves a man’s life or his eye, (2) five 
shekels in the case of a plebeian and (3) two shekels in the 
case of a slave, to he paid by the slave’s master. As a further 
and subsequent decision we have §§ 221-223 fixing the fee for 
sotting a broken bone or for curing a sick man, five, three and 
two shekels respectively according as the patient is a free 
citizen, a plebeian or a slave. Again, § 220, stipulating that 
if a physician through an operation destroys a slave’s eye one- 
half the value of the slave must be paid by the unhappy surgeon, 
is obviously a supplemental decision to the preceding paragraph 
setting forth that in the event of the death of the slave, another 
slave must be provided. The order here, therefore, is §§ 218, 
219, 220, 215, 216, 217, 221, 222, 223. 

Coming to §§ 224-225, the former setting forth a fee of one- 
sixth of the value of the animal 87 for a successful operation on 
an ox or ass, the latter obliging the veterinary to give one-fourth 
of the value if an unsuccessful operation causes the death of 
the animal, § 225 -would again by analogy come first, but since 
the two paragraphs are clearly dependent upon the previous 
subdivision (§§ 215-223), indicated as such by the use of the 
same catch-phrase, zimmu habtu ‘ severe wound’ — the present 
order would be the one naturally adopted on this assumption. 
At all events, the two paragraphs represent supplementary- 
decisions, extending the principle underlying surgical opera- 
tions^ — successful and unsuccessful, — from those performed on 
human beings to such as are performed on animals. 

Finally § 195 reading: “If a son strikes his father, they 
shall cut off his fingers,” now standing at the head of the 
entire subdivision, introducing the lex talioms and its manifold 
modifications, forms the connecting link between (a) the laws 
of adoption and of the limitation on parental authority, and 
(b) the laws of the lex talionis. The form of the paragraph 

® r Hardly one-sixth of a shekel, as Harper ( Code of Hammurabi, p. 79) 
and others assume. The text merely says “one-sixth silver ’ ’ and the 
omission of the word shekel suggests that one-sixth of the value of the 
ox or ass is meant, as against one-fourth of the value ($ 225) in case 
the operation is unsuccessful and causes death. The sign for Tcaspu “sil- 
ver'’ may be a slip for Mmi-Su as in §§ 199 and 225. 
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as a quid pro quo punishment, the hand that struck the blow 
being the one to be cut off, suggests that the law itself belongs 
to the oldest stratum of the code. 

Summing up, the subdivision §§ 195-225 may be analyzed as 
follows. The starting-point is formed by (a) §§ 196-197 and 
200, with § 195, as an application of the lex talionis to a specific 
case, and §§ 198-199 and 201 as supplements to §§ 196 and 200 
respectively. Then come (b) §§ 202-214 as amplifications to 
the original lex talionis, dealing with slight injuries (§§ 202-205} 
and such as are serious (§§ 206-214) involving the possibility 
of death, within which section §§ 209-210 are older than the 
rest. A third section is formed (c) by §§ 215-225, dealing with 
physicians’ fees for successful operations, and with punishments 
and fines for unsuccessful ones. In §§ 215-223, dealing with 
operations on human beings, §§ 218-219 are older with §§ 220, 
215, 216, 217, 221, 222, 223 as supplements, while §§ 224-225 
dealing with operations on animals represent the further exten- 
sion of the principles set forth in §§ 215-223 and therefore still 
later. 


IX. 

Following the general line of argument here laid down, it is 
clear that in the next three subdivisions of the code (a) §§ 226- 
227, dealing with branding slaves illegally, (b) §§ 228-233, the 
fees for building operations and punishment for defective 
buildings and (c) §§ 234-240, boat hire with punishments for 
accidents, the bodily punishments (on the basic principles 
involved in the lex talionis) come first, whereas the substitute 
of fines and the decisions in specific instances constitute the later 
elements. From this point of view, the two paragraphs about 
the branding of slaves illegally, the punishment prescribed being 
the cutting off of the brander’s fingers or even death by impale- 
ment 8 Ta under aggravated circumstances, bear the earmarks of 
very ancient laws, whereas the addition to the second paragraph 
that if the brander can swear 38 “1 branded unwittingly” (i. e. ; 
without knowledge that he was doing or was asked to do an 


So Johns in the Amer. Journal of Sem. Lang., Vol. XXII, pp. 224-228. 
88 See Schorr in the Wiener Zeits. f. cl. Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol* 
XVII, p. 233 seep 
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illegal act), he is released, is dearly a later decision in the 
direction of clemency under extenuating circumstances. 

In the building laws, the principle of the lex talionis is again 
our guide in deciding that §§ 229-230, providing that in case a 
building collapses and causes the death of the owner, that the 
builder shall be put to death, and that if the son of the owner 
is the victim, then the builder’s son suffers death, form the 
starting-point of this subdivision, with § 231, setting forth as 
a modified application of the principle of the lex talionis that 
if a slave is killed by the collapse, the builder must replace the 
slave, 39 as a later decision. Similarly, §§ 232-233, representing 
further specific cases of the collapse of a house or a wall without 
loss of life, belong to the later elements of the code, the fine 
involving merely the rebuilding of the house or wall at the 
architect’s expense. Paragraph 228 at the head of this sub- 
division and § 234 at the head of the following subdivision 
(dealing with boat hire) and setting forth the bonus 40 for build- 
ing a house or a boat are clearly later elements. 

Within §§ 235-240 which have the appearance of being due 
to a more advanced state of society, the starting-point may be 
made with the first two, setting forth the laws in regard to 
accidents to a boat. If due to a careless builder the boat must 
be repaired or rebuilt by him, and if due to the careless handling 
of the one who hired it, the loss falls on the latter. Decisions 
in specific instances follow (1) if the boat sinks or the cargo 
is wrecked, because too heavily laden, the loss to be made good 
by the boatman, (2) if the boat sinks and is refloated in which 
case the boatman refunds one-half of the value of the boat as 
damages, (3) wages to boatmen for carrying cargo fixed at 
6 gur of grain per year, (4) in case of collision with another 
boat, the boat going up stream being regarded as the one respon- 
sible because in a better position to avoid the accident. One 
need only thus summarize the decisions to make it clear that 
§§ 237-240 represent attempts to regulate applications of an 
underlying principle, with due concessions to changes in social 
relations. This would apply, particularly, to the endeavor to 


3 “ Instead of the slave of the builder being put to death, which would be 
the consistent application of the lex talionis, but wbicb is set aside on the 
ground that a slave is a possession the loss of which must be made good. 

40 IcUtu “present. ’ 3 
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establish a “minimum” wage (§ 239), reflecting a state of 
society that has left the age of the lex talionis long behind it, 41 
retaining as the main trace of that age the principle of quid 
pro quo to fix damages as well as compensation. 

X. 

As the last illustration of the differentiation to be made 
between older and later elements in the code, let me take up 
an analysis of the subdivisions §§ 137-184, dealing with divorce, 
the status of concubines, the rights and obligations of the wife, 
incest, breach of promise on the part of the prospective father- 
in-law, dowries, marriage settlements, disinheritance and adop- 
tion of children of maid-servants, besides some miscellaneous 
though more or less cognate topics. These forty-eight para- 
graphs might all be grouped under family laws, though to be 
precise, §§ 127-136, dealing with adultery, slander of wife, 
wife-desertion, — voluntary or enforced through capture of the 
husband — ought to be added, as well as the subdivision §§ 185- 
194, regarding adoption and the like which we have already 
discussed. 42 , , 

The general advance in the status of woman over earlier 
conditions has also been sufficiently emphasized as a feature 
of the code. 48 We may start out, therefore, with the general 
principle that the marital authority is no longer absolute. The 
wife who has borne children may still be divorced by her hus- 
band at his pleasure, but in addition to her dowry, she must 
be given a sum sufficient to bring up- the children, and after 
they have reached their majority, she is to receive a portion 
of her husband’s estate, equivalent to the portion of one of 
the children and after this, she may marry again whomsoever 
she chooses (§ 137). We may, however, put down as a later 
element in the code the protection of the wife who has a chronic 
disease (§ 148) and who may. not on that account be divorced. 
The husband may take an additional wife, but he must support 
the sick wife as long as she lives and he cannot put her away, 
to which a supplementary decision adds (§ 149) that the sick 

41 If this view is correct, it would carry with it the later origin of such 
paragraphs as 228, 234, 242, 257, 258, 261, 268-277— all dealing with a 
minimum Wage or money compensation. 

42 Above, p. 15 seq. r 

u Above, pp. 8 and 10 seq. 
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wife, if she so chooses, may take her dowry, and return to her 
father’s house. 

We may also regard as one of the later elements in the code 
the right of the wife to enjoy the use of held, garden, house 
or goods, i. e M real or personal estate, which her husband deeds 
1o her (§ 150). Her children have no claim upon it after the 
husband’s death, and she may dispose of it to a favorite child. 
The restriction, however, is added that she may not leave it 
to her brother, evidently to prevent the property or possession 
from passing beyond the domain of her husband’s family. Such 
provisions, likewise, as, e. g., that husband and wife shall be 
conjointly responsible for debts contracted in partnership after 
marriage, but that neither is responsible (§§ 151-152) for the 
debts of the other contracted before marriage, reflect an advanced 
stage of conjugal relationship and are to be reckoned among the 
latest elements in the' code. 

On the other hand, the right of the woman to refuse to live 
with her husband if she has a distaste for him (§ 142), to prac- 
tically divorce him and to receive her dowry provided no blame 
attaches . to her, may well belong to the stage with which the 
code starts out. To the older elements we may also reckon such 
a provision as that a woman who brings about the death of her 
husband for the sake of another man shall be impaled (§ 153), 
as well as most of the laws of incest (§§ 154-158), which have 
all the earmarks of very early enactments, entailing as they 
do such severe and primitive punishments as expulsion from the 
city of the man who has known his unmarried daughter (§ 154), 
strangling for the .man who has illicit intercourse with his mar- 
ried daughter (§155), the daughter being thrown into the river, 
and death fey burning for the son who commits incest with his 
mother (§157). An exception is to be made, however, for two 
of the paragraphs. One of these (§ 156) provides a fine of one- 
half mana of silver for the father who has intercourse with his 
son’s bride, but before the son has known her. 44. Here the fine 
as the punishment — an index of later practice — as well as the cir- 
cumstance that the woman after receiving whatever may have 
been settled upon her may marry whom she chooses point to 

** Note the severer punishment for incest with a married woman in accord 
with the general view of primitive society, which does not hold, the unmar- 
ried woman as 'forbidden’ to the same degree as the one belonging to 
a man. 
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supplementary decisions. The other stipulation (§ 158) that 
the son who “ after his father,” i. e., after his father’s death, 45 
has illicit intercourse with his father’s chief wife (but who is 
not his mother), who has borne children, is to be disinherited, 
likewise impresses one as a subsequent decision, modifying the 
previous paragraph which prescribes burning for both in case 
of incest between mother and son. 

Paragraphs §§ 159-164, dealing with breach of promise cases 
and with questions affecting the wife’s dowry, are all of the 
nature of judicial decisions of a specific character, introducing 
complicated situations that are likely to arise only in advanced 
forms of society. One instance (§ 161) is indeed so complicated 
as to suggest the “ academic” questions and hypothecated 
cases characteristic of the Jewish “Gemara.” The situation 
presupposed in § 159 is that of a man already betrothed, who 
has given a marriage settlement for his wife to his prospective 
father-in-law, but who now finds that he prefers another woman. 
He forfeits the marriage settlement and that is all. The reverse 
case is taken up in § 160 of the father of the bride changing 
his mind, in which case the wound of the disappointed lover 
is salved by receiving back double the amount of the marriage 
settlement which he handed to his prospective father-in-law. 
Even these two cases have an ‘academic’ flavor, and this is 
certainly so in the following paragraph (§ 161), which assumes 
the transfer of the marriage settlement of the prospective father- 
in-law who then because of some slander against the prospective 
son-in-law, spread by a '‘friend,’ 40 changes his mind and says 
“My daughter thou shalt not have.” The court decides as in 
the preceding paragraph that the rejected suitor is to receive 
double the amount of the marriage settlement, and also that 
the “friend” may not marry the girl. The purpose of the 
statute is clearly to thwart a possible conspiracy between the 
father of the girl and some rival or more desirable suitor with 
perhaps an offer of a larger marriage settlement, but the cir- 
cumstances detailed impress one as a decision based on a 
hypothecated case rather than on some actual occurrence. 

Paragraph 162, on the other hand, is a necessary provision, to 
wit, that if the wife dies before her husband her dowry belongs 


*We find the same use of ‘after* in the sense of ‘after the death* 
in $§ 150 and 171. 

" Ibru, “companion,’* “associate,** etc, 
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to her children. The stipulation assumes a higher status for 
the wife, but no higher than the one underlying provisions that 
belong to the older elements of the code. Closely allied to 
§ 162 is § 167, that in case a woman dies and her husband mar- 
ries again and has children also from his second wife, after his 
death the dowries of the two wives are divided respectively 
among the issue of the two marriages, whereas, the father’s 
estate is lumped and divided equally among all the children. 
We have here again a supplemental decision ; and this suggests 
that the intervening paragraphs §§ 163-166 are likewise supple- 
mental to the main body of the section, based on various cases 
that might arise. The cases instanced in §§ 163-164 are (1) a 
woman dying without issue, whereupon the marriage settlement 
is returned by the father-in-law, whereas the dowry reverts 
to .the latter’s estate; (2) in case of failure of the father-in-law 
to return the marriage gift, the husband is permitted to deduct 
the amount from the dowry to he returned, which perhaps war- 
rants us in concluding that the dowry was ordinarily larger 
than the marriage settlement. The following two paragraphs 
§§ 165-166 introduce entirely new matter without connection 
with what precedes or follows and likewise in the form of 
judicial decisions and inserted at this point as the most appro- 
priate place. The resulting break in the context confirms the 
supposition that the two paragraphs in question are later 
decisions than §§ 162, 167, 163 and 164. The former (§ 165) 
assumes the case that the father formally presents real estate 
to a favorite child. The court decides that after the father s 
death this special gift- is not to be deducted from the share 
falling to that child. The case has a somewhat ‘academic’ 
flavor, as has also the following one (§ 166), providing that 
if the father dies before his youngest son marries, on the divi- 
sion of the estate a portion shall first be set aside as a marriage 
settlement to be at the disposal of the youngest son, after which 
the balance of the estate is to be divided equally. 

Paragraphs 168-169, curbing the parental authority in dis- 
inheriting a son, have already been discussed, 47 and we have seen 
that the former forms part of the original code, while the latter 
is a supplemental decision. 

In the following subdivision, §§ 170-177, we may pick out 
§§ 173-174 as belonging to the older elements of the code, setting 


47 Above, p. 3 seq. 
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forth that in ease a woman marries twice and has issue from 
both marriages, her dowry is to be divided among both sets 
of children but in case there are no children of the second 
marriage, the children of the first husband receive the entire 
dowry. 

Paragraphs 175-176 A introducing special decisions for the 
palace slaves and for the slave of a plebeian who marries the 
daughter of an ordinary free citizen have already been con- 
sidered 48 and reveal themselves as later elements, while § 177 
is clearly a still later decision which has a special interest because 
we have a legal document of the days of the 1st dynasty of 
Babylon, illustrating the application of the law. 49 It is the 
case of a widow whose children are minors and who wishes to 
marry again. She must go to court, have the husband’s estate 
formally transferred to herself and to her second husband in 
trust for her young children. Supplemental decisions, embodied 
in the paragraph, provide that the estate of the deceased hus- 
band may not be disposed of and that he who forecloses the 
household goods of a widow with minor children forfeits his 
claim. Similarly, §§ 170-171 may safely be put down as later 
elements of the code, providing that a man may legitimatize the 
children of a maid-servant, in which case these children share 
equally with the other children in the ultimate division of the 
estate. Such a decision points to a further development in the 
direction of improving the status of those who ordinarily occupy 
an inferior social rank. In line with this, it is further provided 
that if the children of the maid-servant are not legitimatized by 
the father, nevertheless upon the latter’s death the maid and 
her children receive their freedom, the children of the main 
wife having no claim on them. 

Then follows in the same paragraph (§ 171) a stipulation 
Which has no direct connection with what precedes. It joins 
on to § 162, setting forth the law in case the wife dies before 
her husband. As the complement to that paragraph, it must 
have read originally as follows : 

[“If a man takes a wife and she bears him children and that 
man die], the wife shall receive the marriage settlement and 


"Above, p. 14. 

40 See Meissner, Beitrcige 01 m altlabylonischen PrivatrecM No, 100, and 
Cuq, in Revue d’dssyriologie, VII, p. 94. < . 
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any other gift formally deeded to her by her husband (cf. § 150) 
and she may remain in her husband’s house and enjoy it as 
long as she lives.” 

To this a further supplemental decision is added, restraining 
the wife, however, from disposing of the property which after 
her death belongs to her children. To be sure, the paragraph 
in which this law is inserted treats of the case where the hus- 
band dies before his wife, but since in its first part, the purpose 
of the paragraph is to indicate the law in the event of a man 
not legitimatizing the children borne to him by his maid, the 
addition points directly to considerable manipulation on the 
part of the compilers of the code to bring older and later ele- 
ments into proper connection. On this supposition that the 
code contains by the side of many old laws, a large number 
of later enactments and that these are further supplemented by 
still later decisions, we can account for such a displacement as 
is here pointed out and which carries with it that § 150 — 
closely allied to the last part of § 171 — and in no direct con- 
nection with what precedes and follows, was also misplaced in 
the shuffling incident to the endeavor to combine the old with 
the new. 

Paragraph 172 provides that if the husband dies before his 
wife and had not given a marriage settlement, the widow 
receives in addition to her dowry, a portion of her husband’s 
estate, corresponding to that of one of the sons. As a further 
protection to the widow, it is stipulated in what again appears 
to be a supplemental decision, somewhat “academic,” if not 
wholly so, that if her children attempt to drive their mother out 
of the house, the court inquires into the circumstances and if 
it transpires that she has done no wrong, the children are 
enjoined from maltreating their mother. If, however, the 
mother wishes to go, she may do so and, after leaving the 
marriage settlement to her children, may take the dowry (which 
came to her from her father) and marry again whom she pleases. 


XI. 

The last section (§§ 178-184) in this extensive subdivision 
which we are considering deals with questions of dowry for 
special classes, namely, (1) for the Nin An-Sal, i. e., the &ntu 
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or votary of a goddess, 51 ’ (2) the Sal zikru or public woman, 
(3) the Nu-Grig = kadistu, (4) Nu-Bar = zermasitu, 61 (5) 
sugetu “ concubine” and (6) the Sal Marduk or votary of 
Marduk. In accordance with the line of argument above set 
forth, I have no hesitation in regarding such paragraphs 
embodying special legislation as later elements, precisely as in 
the case of paragraphs dealing with the application of a law 
to the “plebeian” or to the palace slave. The external form 
of the paragraphs, particularly that of the first very elaborate 
and cumbersome one, and upon which most of the others 
depend is a further proof of the later origin of this section; 
and the nature of the decisions bears out the conclusions to be 
drawn from the form. It argues for an advanced state of 
society that not only the rights of daughters are safeguarded, 
but that special provisions were made for those towards whom 
in an earlier stage of society no obligations were felt. The 
differentiation between a woman in the service of a god and 
one in the service of a goddess, and between these two classes 
and the woman in the service of Marduk, as the head of the 
pantheon all point in the same direction, as does the fact that 
the dowry is looked upon in these paragraphs as the right of 
the daughter, accorded to her even if she does not marry. 

The first two paragraphs (§§ 178-179) deal with certain 
restrictions in regard to this dowry, formally deeded to the 
‘votary’ or to the ‘public’ woman. The father may or may 
not add in the deed the words “to be given to whom she pleases 
on her death.” If the clause is not added, then after the 
father’s death, the brothers may take back real estate given to 
their sister and offer her in exchange “grain, oil and wool,” 
i. e., merchandise corresponding to the value of her share of the 
estate. The evident purpose of such a provision was to pre- 
vent real estate from passing out of the family. In default of 
her brothers doing this, she may lease the property, supporting 


00 There are two classes of such votaries, (1) Nin-An (or Nin-Dingir)— -in 
one instance Sal Nin-An (§110) — who is in the service of a god and there- 
fore a sacred prostitute and (2) Nin-An Sal in the service of a goddess and 
therefore allowed to marry. 

01 The Nu-Gig or IcadiShi is tire one who keeps herself secluded (Dhorme, 
Revue d’Assyriologie XI, p. 106 seq.), more like our conception of a nun; 
the Nu-Bar, or germaMtu (“neglecting seed”), is the woman who vows 
herself to chastity. 
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herself thereby, ancl enjoy anything else that her father has 
given her as long as she lives, hut, upon her death the heritage 
of the unmarried woman belongs to her brothers. If the father, 
however, specifically gives his daughter the right to dispose 
of her dowry, her brothers have no claim and she may leave 
her property to whom she pleases. Special cases are then taken 
(§§ 180-182), (1) of a father dying without giving a dowry 
to his daughter — a bride, or a public woman — in which case 
she receives as her share of the estate a son’s portion but, in 
accordance with the principle underlying § 178, after her death 
the share reverts to her brothers, (2) the Nu-Gig (or hadistu ) 
and Nil-Bar (or zermaMtu), dedicated by the father to the 
service of a god who receives only one-third of a son’s portion, 
likewise reverting to the brothers upon her death, (3) an excep- 
tion, however, in the case of a votary of the god Marduk, who 
may dispose of the one-third of a son’s portion as she pleases. 
Presumably the sum went to the church. 

Of particular interest are the two last paragraphs (§§ 183- 
184), giving the decisions, on the basis of the same principle 
as in §§ 179-180, for the daughter who becomes a concubine, 
receiving or not receiving her dowry during her father’s life- 
time. It would seem that according to the older practice, the 
father was not obliged to give his daughter a dowry. The 
later practice aimed to wipe out all distinctions among the 
daughters and, accordingly, it is stipulated that if the daughter 
who becomes a concubine does not receive a dowry, then after 
the father’s death, the brothers must give her one proportionate 
to the father’s estate and provide a husband for her; if she 
receives her dowry - she has no further claim on the estate.. 
Clearly these two paragraphs represent later decisions based 
upon earlier ones as embodied in the preceding paragraphs. 

To sum up, in the subdivision §§ 137-184, the following repre- 
sent older elements, — 137, 138, 142-147, 153, 154, 155, 157, 162, 
167(9), 168, 173 and 174; the remainder the later elements, 
with further subdivisions into such as may be looked upon as 
older supplemental decisions and such as represent still later 
decisions or illustrations of applications of older elements or 
supplemental decisions to specific cases, with some of these 
additions partaking largely or wholly of an ‘academic’ char- 
acter — hypothetical instances, rather than actual occurrences. 
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XII. 

It may not be possible for us ever to be able to trace the 
process involved in a gradual evolution of the code in detail, 
but the illustrations adduced will suffice, I trust, to show that 
it is possible to distinguish within the code between (a) older 
laws carried over from an early period and (b) additions in 
the form of new laws based on the same ancient principles, but 
representing adaptations. to more advanced conditions, and (e) 
judicial decisions, setting forth the legislation for special classes 
or for special circumstances that actually arose or that might 
arise. In short, we must look upon the code as w T e do on the 
Pentateuchal codes and on the smaller subdivisions to be dis- 
tinguished within the larger ones of these codes, as the result 
of additions of all kinds made at various times, with further 
differentiations within these additions between actually new 
decisions modifying the- former practice, and mere interpreta- 
tions of the older law at times through a consideration of the 
various complications that might arise. What I have attempted 
here is merely a beginning, an indication of the point of view 
from which the code should be considered in order to penetrate 
beneath the mere surface indications, and a suggestion of the 
method to be followed. 

The older elements in the code are represented by §§ 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7( ?), 14, 17, 19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 33, 34, 42, 43, 53, 55, 
59, 60, 65, 103, 104, 108, 109, 110, 113, 117, 119, 121, 122, 
124, 127, 128, 129-133A, 137, 138, 142-147, 153-155, 157, 162, 
167 ( ?), 168, 173, 174, 185, 186, 190, 191, 195, 196, 197, 200, 
209, 210, 218, 219, 226-227, 229, 230, 235, 236, 241, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 253, 262(?), 263, 266, 267, 278, 279, 282, i. e., roughly 
speaking, about one-third of the preserved portion' of the code 
represents earlier elements, while the remainder may with more 
or less probability be regarded as of later origin, or as decisions 
and special applications based on the older general laws. 
Making full allowance for legitimate differences of opinion in 
regard to some of the paragraphs and for errors in regard to 
others, enough and more than enough remains, I venture to 
think, to establish the main thesis for which I am contending, 
which is probable also on a priori grounds, that the code of 
Hammnrapi is the culmination of a long antecedent process of 
gradual growth, combining, therefore, older with later elements. 
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Let me, in conclusion, emphasize that the thesis here pro- 
posed of differentiating between older and later elements in 
the code has nothing in common with the theory of a hypo- 
thetical Urgcsctz, as set forth some years ago by the late David 
Ileurich Muller, 52 from which both the Hammurapi code and 
the Pcutateuehal codes are derived and of which Muller even 
wanted to see traces in the Twelve Tables of Roman legislation. 
The hypothesis has not met with acceptance by scholars, and 
it. rests on what appears to be an erroneous view of the develop- 
ment of ancient law and of legal procedure. Law is steadily 
progressive; it grows by accretions, representing established 
practice and decisions rendered as new circumstances arise, 
and it is of the nature of this process that the old is carried 
over into the new. An Urgesetz, however, from which a later 
code is compiled assumes a sharp break between the old and 
the new; it replaces the process of steady unfolding by an 
artificial device for which, moreover, there is not the slightest 
evidence. The only aspect of Muller’s hypothesis which stands 
is its starting-point that we must look upon the Hammurapi code 
as representing a culmination. As such we are, I think, justi- 
fied in the attempt to separate the old from the new, just as 
on the other hand the code itself, as I have tried to show, 
forms the point of departure for further growth in both pro- 
cedure and decisions ; and we must assume this process to have 
gone on as steadily after the time of Hammurapi as in the 
period before the great compilation of the old and the new, 
undertaken at the instance of the wise ruler. The significance 
of the code lies in this fact, that it marks the end of one era 
and the beginning of another. In so far as old laws are never 
entirely abrogated and the underlying principles always main- 
tained, the code no doubt formed a norm and standard for 
future days as Hammurapi had hoped it would, but in so far 
as conditions were constantly changing and new situations arose 
through the endless combinations of the particles in the kaleido- 
scope of human society and of human relationships, the code 
was subject, also, to constant modifications. 

63 Die Gesetze Hammuralis und ihr Verhaltniss zur Mosaischen Gesetz- 
gehuncj soioie zu den xii Tafeln (Vienna, 1903), p. 210 seq. and 240 seq. 
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A Conveyance of Land Dated in the Reign of Ellil-bani.— lHy 
Mary Inda Hussey, PhD., Associate Professor in Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

The tablet here published is a conveyance of land inter vivos 
between one co-owner and the heirs of a deceased (?) co-owner 
on the one hand, and a- purchaser on the other. The seal of one 
of the co-owners has been run over the entire written surface 
of the tablet and has left nine impressions on the edges. There 
is no indication that the seal contained anything more than the 
name Lu-dingir-ra dumu Sag- d En-lil-ld. 

Ellil-bani first became known to modern scholarship when 
V. Scheil. published 1 in 1897 the subscription of tablet no. 353 
in the Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople, which reads: 
mu d En-lil-ba-ni liigal-e . . . gal ( f ) gal ( ? ) . . . AD -IB. 
Since the publication in 1906 of the chronological list of kings 
of the dynasties of Ur and Ism by Prof. Hilprecht, 2 he has 
been recognized as the eleventh king of the dynasty of Ism 
(2187-1962 B. C.), 3 who reigned twenty-four years (2032-2008 
B. C., according to the above chronology). In The Earliest 
Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story, 191.0, p. 38, Prof. 
Hilprecht says that seven tablets dated in the reign of Ellil-bani 
are known to him, none of which are published. The first 
known royal inscription was published by the late Prof. II. W. 
Hogg 4 under the title, “Inscribed Nail of Ellil-bani.” A 
photograph of the tablet here published was used by Prof. 
Barton in compiling the table of signs in Vol. XXXI, p. 42 of 
this Journal. It is on account of its paleographic interest that 
it is deemed worth while to publish a photograph of the tablet 
as well as an autograph copy. 

1 Mecueil de trcivaux relatifs d la, pliilologie et d l ’ archeologie egyptiennes 
et assyriennes , Vol. XIX, p. 59. 

s Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. XX , 
pt. 1, pp. 39-56b, PI. 30, XV. 

* See Edward Meyer, Geschiclite des Altertums, 2d edition, 1909, Vol. I, 

§ 329. See now also Clay's Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Vale Baby- 
lonian Collection, King’s History of Babylon, and Cliiera’s Legal and 
Administrative Documents from Nippur. This article was delivered to 
the Editors of this Journal in September, 1915. 

4 Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, pp. 1-20. 
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This tablet was purchased from a dealer, and is preserved 
in the Harvard Semitic Museum under the number 1421. It 
is unbaked, light brown in color, and measures 8.7 cm. by 
4.9 cm. 


Transcription. 

Obv. 1 gan a-sa(g) (t)-sar se 
sa(g) a-sa(g) d Su-gi-an-na 
us a-ra Ur- d Pa~gibil-sag dumu Lu- d En-zu 
a-sa(g) Lu-dingir-ra dumu Sag- d En-lil-ld 

(5) u ilrila Ur- d Bu-mafi-ge-ne 

lei Lu-dingir-ra dumu Sag- d En-lil-ld 
u i'bila TJr- d Bu-mah-ge-ne-ta 
1 d Bu-mu-ba-U-it dumu Du(g)-li-[abs]u 
in-si-in-sa (m) 

(10) sa(m)-dm til-la-bi-su 

y<i mama 3 gin ku-babbar 
in-ne-en-ld 
u-kur-su 
1 Lu-dingir-ra 

(15) u ibila lJr- d Bu-mali-ge-ne 
a-sa(g)-bi-su 


Rev. inim-nu-um-mal-mal-ne-a 
mu lugal-bi in-pa ( d)-es 
igi Ur- d Pa-gibil-sag dumu [Lu]- d En-zu 

igi [ ]-du{g)- d En-lil dumu tr-E-gu-la 

(5) igi Lu-dingir-ra 

igi Lugal-ibila dumu Lu- d En-zu 
igi Bd-$a- d Da-mu dumu Ur- d En-lil-ld 
igi Da-nu-me-a dub-sar 
itu Kin- d Innana 
(10) mu d En-lil-ba-ni lugal-e 
alam ku-gl d Nin - IB 
mu-un-na-an-dim-dim-a 

Translation. 

Obv. 1 gan, a field of (?) (and) barley, 

the lower side (adjoining) the field of Su-gi-an-na, 
the upper side (adjoining) the lane of TJr-P a-gibil-sag, 
son of Lu-En-zu ; 
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The field belonging to Lu-dingir-ra, son of Sag-En-lil-la, 
(5) and the heirs of Ur-Su-tnah, 

from Lu-dingir-ra, son of Sag-En-lil-hi, 
and the heirs of llr-Su-malj, 

Su-mu-ba-li-it, son of I)u(g)-li-absu, 
has bought ; 

(10) for its price in full. Ve mana 3 gin of silver 
he has paid. 

Never 

will Lu-dingir-ra 
(15) and the heirs of Ur-Su-mah 
to this field 

Bev. lay claim. 

By the name of their king they have sworn 
before Ur-Pa-gibil-sag, son of [Lu]-En-zu, 

before [ ]-du(g)-En-lil, son of Ir-E-gu-la, 

(5) before Lu-dingir-ra, 

before Lugal-ibila, son of Lu-En-zu, 
before Ba-sa-Da-mu, son of Ur-En-lil-la, 
before Da-nu-me-a, scribe. 

The month of Kin-Innana, 

(10) the year that Ellil-ba-ni the king made the golden 
statue of Nin-IB. 








Ink, Oil and Mirror Gazing Ceremonies in Modern Egypt. — By 

William II. Worrell, Professor in the Kennedy School of 

Missions, Hartford, Conn. 

v 

The practice of gazing at smooth surfaces or into clear depths^ 
1o produce visions is one of the most ancient and universal 
which folk-lore has brought to light. It appears to explain- a 
great variety of practices, and to bring them from the cabinet 
of merely curious superstitions back to the more rational ground 
of demonstrable though little understood psychic phenomena. 
The sober monographs of Andrew Lang in the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica (vii, 566) and the Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics (iv, 351), his volume on The Making of Religion, 
and his preface to Thomas’ Crystal Gazing — perhaps the most 
important single volume on the subject — with Miss Goodrick- 
Freer’s historical sketch in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychic Research (v, 486f ) , can be read with profit by any one 
contemplating the study of magical texts. 

From these sources it appears that a certain number of per- 
sons — Andrew Lang found many, though the present writer 
has searched in vain — are able, by gazing at a ball of glass, a 
polished stone, a glass vessel filled with water, a pool of ink, 
the surface of standing water out of doors or in a vessel, the 
large opening of a funnel, a dark picture hanging in the shadow, 
the palm of the hand, the shining surface of animal viscera, 
and what not, to perceive visions in the object, 1 or to enter 
seemingly through it into the vision beyond. 2 ' 

1 The sense of penetration seems to be essential. The experiences of the 
present writer lead him to believe that the element of failure in his own 
case lies in the inability to create or to maintain the illusion of gazing 
into a real depth, or through a real vista. The cases cited by Thomas, in 
which a funnel was used, are instructive in this particular, That the 
actual shadows on the crystal do play some part, at least at times, in the 
formation of the picture is shown by the instance cited by Andrew Lang 
in Thomas’ Crystal Gazing (xiv), in which the drawing of a curtain pro- 
duced a change in the vision seen. The large window in the latter dis- 
appeared. The Egyptian magician employed by the present Writer once 
refused to scry upon a cloudy day, and attributed his failure on a later 
occasion to the gradual overcasting of the sky. 

2 Such an instance is cited by Andrew Lang in Making of Religion. Pro- 
fessor Duncan B. Macdonald has kindly called my attention to a similar 
instance in Seybold’s GescMohte von SHI und Sclmmtil (89 of Arabic text) . 
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This art of “scrying,” as cultivated in Muslim lands has 
received frequent incidental treatment. Doutte in his Magic 
et Religion dans VAfrique du Nord gives specimens and bibliog- 
raphy. For Mesopotamia we have Thompson’s report in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (1906, 84-5). 
Egypt is well known in this connection through the controversy 
started by Lane’s account in chapter twelve of the Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians. He at first believed in the 
reality of what he had seen, later recanted, and finally, as appears 
from the note of another to his edition of the Thousand and One 
Nights (i, 60), returned to his original view. The literature 
of discussion regarding the cases of Lane and of Lord Nugent, 
Lord Lindsay, Kinglake, Miss Martineau, Laborde, North, 
Butler, and Wolff, may be found in the work of Thomas cited. 
Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life of Islam (95-97, 126) — 
a book conspicuous for its method of applying the results of 
recent investigations of the sort represented by the. English 
Society for Psychic Research — gives a fresh translation of the 
classic passus in the Prolegomena of Ibn Ilaldunf which one 
may find in French in the works of Andrew Lang and Thomas 
referred to. It represents virtually the modem view on the 
subject. It is superfluous to repeat what has been said in these 
easily accessible sources, and I omit also the references which 
they contain to scattered articles and other literature. But I 
believe that the seven texts which are collected and here presented 
in translation are sufficiently important to justify their publica- 
tion, together with the excursions and discussions which they 
occasion. * 

The practice described by Lane was, and is still, called in 
Egypt ddrb dl mdnddl, “drawing the circle.” The term would 
seem to be a general one for magical ceremonies, in which the 
performer begins by drawing a circle on the ground, within 
which he sits while invoking the demons. Even in this sense it 
does not seem to be old. Wellliausen in his Rest'd arabischen 
Heidentums (160) mentions such a circle on the authority of 
Doughty (2, 103), explaining mdnddl as a Persian word, and 
remarking that the word and the practice are unknown to 
Arabian antiquity. It is not found in the old lexical works. 
The Muhit al Muhit (257) gives the definition used above, and 

'The Arabic text may be found in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits 
de la BiUiotMque Imperials (xix, 221 ; Beyrftt edition of tbe M uqaddama 
of Ibn Haldlln, p. 105; Bdl&q edition, 1320 A. H., p. 101). 
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adds the curious alternative form mandab. The latter suggests 
at once Abyssinian origin, in favor of which there is some pre- 
sumption. Nadaba, “to compel,” might furnish an. instrumental 
nominal form mandab, meaning “a device for compelling” 
spirits. But the word does not occur in any of the Abyssinian 
magical texts which the present writer has seen. 4 There is 
much more in favor of India as the immediate source of the 
Arab ceremony. Mandat, in Sanskrit and some of its relatives, 
” circle,” “disc,” might refer to the drawing of the black 
round spot in the hand. But I doubt it, since the word is not 
in India applied to the ceremony, I believe; and its reference 
is quite clearly to the magic circle of whatever application. The 
ceremony is now found in India in nearly the form described 
by Lane, even to the use of the buduh magic square (Thomas, 
51, 128), and the appearance of the sweeper, king and army. 
The Fihrist (of 378 A. H., p. 309) states that the Hindus were 
accustomed, as we also know, to perform marvels, especially of 
the sort called in Arabic at tawahhum, or tricks of imagination 
and suggestion, and that some of their books on the subject had 
been put into Arabic. These statements, while including prob- 
ably the mdnddl, are to be taken as referring mostly to other 
feats of a well known type. See also p. 312, 1. 25. The first 
indisputable mention of the mdnddl by that name, in any Arabic 
author, is, I believe, to be found in Ibn Haldun (c. 808 A. IT.), 
Prolegomena, chapter 54 (“Notices et Extraits de la Bibldo- 
thbque ImpSriale,” xvii, 177, 1. 14; translated in xx, 205; 
Beyrttt text of 1879, 278; Bulaq text of 1320 A. H., 313). The 
Fihrist (309) knows similar practices, but not specifically the 
mdnddl or its name. It gives (311, 1. 12) one realistic descrip- 
tion of seeing “in sleep” a “queen” and her “army,” and 
of making speech issue from under a cup. The commentators 
to the Qur’an (15, 15) also have heard of such practices. 

The Egyptians believe that the mdnddl is accomplished by 
the aid of the jinn. A single figure usually appears, , then a 
large company, and finally their chief ( ra’is , mdlik, sultan) , of 
whom the questions are asked, or a further vision sought. As 
we shall see below, there are many other types of mdnddl; and 
the forerunner, troops and sultan do not always figure in the 
directions for performing the feat; but they are nevertheless 

Zc LI sell, rift fur Jssyriolorjie (3909, xxiii, 1 1 Of. ; .1910, auriv, 59f. ; 1914, 
xxix, Sol:.), Sludien sum abcssinischen Zauberwcsen, by Worrell; to bo 
referred to as Zl, Z2, Z3. 
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often mentioned. Apropos of the forerunner: The finding- 
crystal of Niirnherg described (after Sprenger) by Thomas 
always revealed at first a man plodding through the streets of 
the city in search of the lost article or of the thief. Such are 
the beings called muluk in Spitta’s Contes arabes vnodcrtm 
(102), a word which the editor wrongly amends to maUVikc 
angels, in spite of its frequent occurrence. Such are the 
“princes of oil” and “princes of eggs’ ’ in the Jewish texts 
hereafter to be described, and such also the ra’is of the present 
writer’s seance. Almost any Arabic book of magic mentions 
many times over the muluk ar ruhdniya (or ( ulwiya ) and the 
a c wdn as sufliya, the spiritual (or supernal) kings and the 
infernal helpers, or the same in other terms ( Tadkira of A1 
Antaki, Cairo, 1324 A. IT., p. 83, 1. 31). For Abyssinia see Z 1, 
181, Z2, 78, Z3, index. Cf. the Fihrist (309 1. 5 ab. inf.). 

The obscure passage in Sanhedrin (101a) mentioned by Blau 
in his Altjudisches Zaubcrwesen (11) undoubtedly refers to 
scrying in oil — held in a vessel or in the hand — and scrying 
with eggs, probably broken into a cup. The passage has been 
discussed in a very valuable recent treatise of Daiches, entitled 
Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talmud and in Later Jewish Litera- 
ture (London, 1913). 5 Unfortunately the writer has never 
heard of the modern English experiments in which just such 
“princes” as he described so largely figure, nor of the manddl. 
The passage in Sanhedrin reads [Daiches] : 

One is allowed to ask the princes of oil and the princes of eggs, only 
(one does not ask because?) they lie. One whispers a charm over oil 
in the vessel and one does not whisper over oil in the hand; therefore 
one anoints (oneself) with the oil in the hand and one does not anoint 
(oneself) with the oil in the vessel. 

Later editors, according to Daiches, not understanding Hi# 
“princes,” have amended it to Ht# “demons”; but Rasi (11th 
century) comments properly that “princes of oil” are “princes 
of the thumb” — meaning the thumb nail. On Ezekiel xxi, 26 
Daiches quotes Qimh .1 (12-13 centuries) : 

And all this is the work of divination, and the explanation of SpSp is 
as that of Spbp DUS fch? Xim (Qoheleth x, 10a; ‘and he do not sharpen 
the edge’), and that is that they sharpen and polish the surface of the 
iron of the arrow until it is very bright and the diviners look into it just 


B I am indebted to Professor Macdonald for calling my attention to 
this work. 
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as they look in the thumb of the hand into the nail because of the bright- 
ness of the nail, so they look in the sword, and so also in the mirror and 
so they look in the liver because it has brightness. 

It is interesting to note that the King James’ Version has 
quite correctly translated “he made his arrows bright,” while 
the Revised Version, Luther, Siegfried-Kautzseh, Nowack 
(Archuologic) , Kennedy, Davidson and Whitehouse ( Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible) have all gone astray with the Septuagint 
in rendering “to wave.” 

The practices described in the texts of Hunger, Becherwahr- 
sagung bei den Bdbyloniern (Leipzig, 1908), seem to belong 
entirely to the systematized divination which we shall agree 
with Ibn Haldun in declaring secondary and without the psychic 
basis of real scrying. There are these two stages in geomancy 
and card laying also. ’ But in the texts of Zimmern (Beit rage 
zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion , 110b, 1. 3; 216, 1. 44; 
218, 1. 2) occur, according to Daiehes, phrases which point to 
nail magic and oil magic. Bel supar ubdni annie, “the master 
of the nail of this finger” — not “der, von dem dieses Nagel- 
zeichen lierriihrt,” as Zimmern translates — refers to the per- 
former of nail magic, not to “princes” seen in the nail. The 
latter are nowhere mentioned. Again Daiehes sees in the phrase 
(Zimmern 196-197), “The inquiry I dedicate, in his right 
[hand] and in his left, be correctness,” allusion to a medium. 
Similarly the words “When the omen and the oil are faultless 
the great gods come near and judge a judgment of justice and 
righteousness .... the diviner shall look upon oil and 
water”; but he fails to see in what manner the great gods 
“come near.” There is not much in these texts that is found 
in Sanhedrin (101a), and nothing at all — except that all of it 
is scrying — peculiar to our present Arabic texts. The late 
Jewish texts given by Daiehes are but slightly related to the 
Talmudic text referred to, and on the other hand very closely 
related to our Arabic texts. This latter fact is explained by 
the observation that the manuscripts in which they occur are 
all Spanish, Tunisian, Yemenite, otherwise Oriental, or Italian; 
and that they all date from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. But which way was the borrowing? The following 
are extracts. 

The princes of the thumb . . . Take a young lad . . . and pre- 
pare the nail of the right thumb until it becomes thin ... and anoint 
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his nail and liis forehead with pure olive oil, and the lad shall look well 
at his nail, and thou slmlt whisper into his ear this spell ... I adjure 
you, princes of the nail . . . that you should bring the king Minion in 
this nail, and the queen shall also come with him, and that his two servants 
shall come and that they shall bring there two lambs . . . and they shall 
slaughter them . . . and cook them . . . and that the queen shall come 
, . , and they shall put the table in the slaughter house . . , and tell 
them that they shall oat and drink, (and) they will tell thee all that 
thou desirest. 

The princes of the hand. Take a young lad or a young girl or a preg- 
nant woman and besmear his (or her) hand with black soot from under 
the sauce pan and then anoint the hand of the mentioned lad with olive 
oil . . . and then shall the lad look constantly into the hand, and he will 
tell him the name of Ms master if he sees anything . . . and if he will 
see the figure of a man dressed in black the lad shall tell him; "Go and 
pnt on white garments and return at once," and when he will return he 
shall tell him: "Go to thy kingdom and bring hither the king and all the 
sons (people) of his kingdom," and they will slaughter a lamb and they 
will eat and drink in the presence of the lad ..." 

Take bdellium and write upon it with olive oil . . . and take a boy 
seven years old and anoint his hand from the top of the thumb to the 
end of the finger and put the bdellium into his hand in the anointed 
place . . . 

The magical texts of Abyssinia, which are not treatises like 
the texts under discussion but rather of the amulet type, con- 
tain certain references to scrying in oil and other liquids, in 
water in a pot and at the edge of the sea (lake or river?), in 
the yolk (?) of an egg, or in bright objects (obelisk? ring of 
polished metal?) ; and they mention also the cross roads, and 
the use of perfumes. Cf. Z2, p. 73, p. 91 : 

Defeat the magic which is murmured with salt and with oil, with a lemon 
and with a ring, with honey water and with beer, with civet and with 
perfume . . . Defeat what is murmured with an obelisk and with the 
. . . (quab: yolk?) of an egg, and with (at) the cross roads ... in 
a new pot and at the shore of the sea ... in curdled milk and with 
linseed . . . fat without water. 

The small collection of translated Arabic texts which follow 
should be of interest to a wide circle of folk-lorists. The omis- 
sion of the Arabic originals of such repetitious matter will, I 
hope, be pardoned readily by the arabists, and by non-arabists 
for whom also this article is intended. They are preceded by a 
short account of a seance witnessed by the present writer. The 
appearance of penny leaflets on the streets of Cairo, designed 
to make every man his own magician, is only one of the symp- 
toms of the present extraordinary activity of the native press. 
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Of these six texts I find no mention elsewhere; although their 
reputed authors are all known to Arabic literature. Ibn Sina, 
like Muhyi d-Din, was capable of writing on “ occult” sub- 
jects; and Hermes Trismegistos is of course, even more than 
the others, a convenient peg for any unclaimed writing of this 
kind. Of. the Fihrist (312 and index). But the texts are all in 
si evenly Arabic with a decided coloring of Egyptian vernacular, 
and, at least in their present redaction, doubtless very recent. 
The following are the sources. 

(I) Record of the present writer’s seance. 

(II) Ibn Shift: &if(V al-Asqdm fi c Ulum al-Huruf wal- 

Arqdm, Cairo, 1328. , 

(III) Ilirmis as Sabir al-Failasuf ar Ruhani al-Kabir: Kitab 

as-Sirr al-Qdti‘ , Cairo, 1330. 

(IY) Muhyi d-Din ibn al-‘ Arab! : Kitab al-Asrdr al-lldhiya 

fi Fawd’id at-Tibb wal-Abwdb ar-Buhdmya , Qom 

as §eh Salama. 

(V) Muhammad at-Tunisi al-Magrabi : Kitab Sirr al-Asrdr, 

Cairo (?). 

(VI) Alnnad al-Jaza’iri ibn Hamdan: Al Faid ar-Babbdni, 

fVllm ar-Buhdni, Cairo. 

(VII) Muhammad ar-Ruhawi: Kitab ad-Lv/lic’ al-Manzum 

fi ‘ Ulum at Taldsim wan-Nujum, Cairo. 


(I) 

The stance took place in the attic of the school of the Sell 
as-Salih, Cairo, late in March, 1913. The performer was an 
'inconspicuous man, poorly dressed in European coat and vest 
and oriental tarbus and gdllabiya. He was secured by my 
obliging acquaintance Muhammad Earhat Salih, head master 
of the school. He appeared to believe thoroughly in his art. 
At the first appointment he refused to attempt the experiment 
on the ground that the sky was clouded over. At the second 
meeting he was reluctant to begin as the air was not clear ; 
and when on this occasion he failed utterly he attributed this 
to the clouds which had gradually covered the sky. He was 
a Bifd‘i. The boy employed was selected from the crowd, in the 
street by the head master of the school. He was a Sudanese, 
about seven years old, intelligent and able to read. The usual 
features were present : The magician squatted with the boy in 
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front of him, shoeless, upon a mat. He wrote Qur’an, verses 
upon a slip of paper and put it under the hoy’s cap, after 
holding it in the smoke of the substances which had been thrown 
on the charcoal fire in the brazier. The room became full of 
the fumes of resin and coriander. Qur’an verses — mostly from 
the Surat al-Jinn — were many times repeated. He knocked 
repeatedly on the ground. 0 He repeated many names of Jinn 
ending in -a’il. After the seal had been drawn in the hand of 
the boy he held it palm downward over the smoke until the ink 
was dry. Then he poured fresh ink into the middle of it. The 
boy looked a long time. Smoke was fanned into his face. Ques- 
tions directed to the boy were interrupted by fanning and 
mumbling. They ran as follows: 

(M) “See the ocean! Do you see a ship?” 

(B) “Yes.” 

After questions about the appearance of the ship : 

(B) “I see a man sitting upon a chair.” 

(M) “Salute him.” 

(B) “ Salem c alekum !” 

after a pause : 

(B) “I see a white appearance.” 7 

(M) “Say ‘Bring coffee, 0 king!’ ” 

(M) “Has he drunk?” 

(B) “Yes.” 

Conversation follows between the boy and the captain of the 
ship ( ra’ts ). 8 

(B) “He does not want anything else.’’’ 

The boy was asked by the captain to read a paper (Arabic) 
which I had previously placed in my pocket. A man clad in 
an overcoat such as I was then wearing went away to find the 
answer. The result was a complete failure. The boy also 
described wrongly two persons thought of by myself. 

The seal written in the boy’s palm was thus: 9 


8 A common magical practice. Cf. Z2, 74. 

T A phenomenon said by Andrew Lang to ocenr in the early stages of 
the condition. It is the veil [hi jab] that must first be removed, 

8 So called (and not “king”, or “suit fin”) because the scene is on 
board a ship. 

4 The left side has the numerals 816, the top 357, the right 492, which 
are equivalent to the bottom, middle and top lines of the magic square 
called tuMli. Of. below, note 16. 
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|II) 

Mandiil. 

And that is that you take some ink and put it in the palm 
of a hoy [or girl] who has not yet reached puberty [bulug], and 
that you fume it with some strong smelling male incense until 
that which is in the palm is dry. Then place on the surface 
of the palm some olive oil. Write the unveiling [half, not kaf, 
palm] and put it upon the forehead of the gazer [ncizir] , male 
or female. And this is the unveiling : 

Allah! 

But we have removed from thee thy veil [Qur’an Sura 
50, 21], 

Allah! 

Q. 2. Lh. 6. 6110. ’. \ h. 

Yerily descend ! 

Then after that let the fumes escape, and say to the gazer: 
“ Do you not see your face?” And he will say to you : “Yes.” 
Read after that [appropriate verses from the Qur’an ] and cast 
the blessed spell [‘ azzim al-‘azima al-mubdraha] ; and it consists 
of the following names : 

Saqmus, twice. Baskalah, twice, ‘askar [soldiers], twice. 

Say: He is Allah , One, Allah is the Eternal [Sura 112, 1]. 

Yerily it is from Sulaiman [S-ura 27, 30, to be repeated] 
as far as his saying: [That ye do not exalt yourselves 
above me, but come to me] as Muslims, [adding] in haste. 
Say it twenty-one times, and a black slave will appear to the 
gazer. And that is the sign of the response; and if there 
appear something other than this it is a deception. Read the 
spell until [someone] appears in the shape of the slave whom 
we have mentioned. Say to the gazer: “Sweep.” Say to 
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him: ‘‘Sprinkle [the ground] . 5 ’ And when he has sprinkled 
say to him: “Bring the white carpet.” And when he has 
brought it say to him : ‘ ‘ Bring the chair. ’ * And speak to him 
in this wise until the sultan [not bisatan] appears; and when 
he appears then ask him about what is in your mind. 

(Ill) 

Section on the knowledge of the mandlil and of the summon- 
ing of the spiritual servants. 

If you wish that, then write the seal about to be mentioned 
in the palm of anyone you wish, and cast upon it this spell; 
and it is : 

In the name of Allah the Compassionate Bahmdn! 

In the name of Allah the Ingatherer! 

The Doer of what Tie wills ! 

By whose power the circling constellations turn, 

And by whose light the flaming fires do burn ! 

The First before everything, 

The Last after everything, 

Clear above everything, 

Hidden below everything ! 

There is no god except Him, 

To Him is the issue! 

In His hand the spirits He seizes, 

Forth He sends the breezes! 

I adjure you, ye benign [ruhdniya] spirits, kings sub- 
servient to the seven constellations : 

Answer, by Him who created you from the fire of His 
throne and made you obedient to His names, 

Having authority over what He wills, and as He wills, by 
His permission and His wish! 

I adjure you, servants of these names, that ye come and 
appear at this my seance [majlis] so that the gazer may 
see you with his eye and address you with his tongue ! 
al~Wahd! [speed] twice. 
al-Ajal! [haste] twice. 
as-Safa! [at once] twice. 

Allah bless you ! 

And place in the middle of the seal some ink and olive oil. 
You will see what you have been thinking about. But Allah 
knows best. And this is the blessed seal : 
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[The circle in the center represents the ink-mirror. Begin- 
ning at the top we read: “His word is the truth and to Him 
is the kingdom ( Sura 6, 73).” The second quadrilateral is 
composed of the names of the four angels Mika’il, Asr&fil, 
‘ I zra’il, Jabril.} 


(IV a ) 

Description of the mdnddl of the [spirit] Mahdiya’U. 

If you wish that, then write this seal in the palm of a hoy 
who has not yet reached maturity, whose constellation [najm] 
is airy [hawu’t].™ And write the seal and enchant with this 
spell : 

Tus! twice. Fay us! twice. Tansal! twice. Kamsal! twice. 

Answer, Mahdiyd’il, and give order for the appearance 
[laswir] of the Jdnn, that they may he present at my 


10 This is explained in the third of our texts as follows. The qualities 
of the planets are: 

Saturn, cold and dry. Venus, cold and wet. Mars, hot and very dry. 

Sun, hot and dry. Moon, cold and wet. Mercury, mixed. 

Jupiter, hot and wet. 

The qualities of the constellations are: 
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miindal, and may remove the veil between themselves and 
him who gazes at them, so that he may see them with his 
eye and address them with his tongue, and may question 
them about what he wishes. 

And ye owe to me a thing that I need, and I owe to you 
the honors. 

Verily it is from Sulaimdn, and verily it is [headed with 
the words:] In the name of Allah, the Compassionate 
Rahman. [And it reads:] That ye do not exalt your- 
selves above me, but come to me as Muslims [tiara 27, 30], 
And fume him with male incense and coriander. 



[The quadrilateral is composed of four meaningless magical 
names. In the center is written: “ Descend, Mahdiya’U!”] 

(IV b ) 

A mandat true and tried. 

Place .... [misprint] of good olive oil in a cup [ finjdn ] 
and write upon the forehead of a youth who has not yet reached 
maturity : 

Verily thou wert heedless of this, but we have removed 
from thee thy veil, and thy sight this day is sharp [Sura 
50, 21]. 11 

Then recite this spell while the perfume is being evolved, you 
being pure of body and raiment and the gazer being thus pure 
of body and raiment. And command him to gaze into the cup 
while you are reciting the spell. And you are to be in a place 
empty of [spiritual] inhabitants, and the perfume pungent. 
And this is the spell : 


n Of. traces of this in Z2, 85, n. 5, at that time by me wholly misunder- 
stood. 
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Taqul ! Taqful! Taqful! Marqul! Marqul! Ah! Ah'! 
Ah! Ah! 

Sartdltb! Baqr! Ahyd! Ahyd P~ 

Answer, ye benign kings, and appear in this my mandat , 
and pierce the veil between yourselves and him, that 
he may gaze upon you with his eye and address you 
with his tongue. 

By the truth of Ahyd stir ahyd adondi asbu’ut dl saddCii ! 13 

And it is a mighty oath if ye knew it [Sura 56, 75]. 

al-Ajal! twice. al-Wahd! twice. as-Sd ( a! twice. 

And if he appears, seek of him what you wish. And as for his 
dismissal, 14 say: 

Get you hence in peace, light [of foot] and heavy [of foot], 
and strive [not with me but rather] with your helpers 
[niawdlikum, not aniwdlkum ] and one another! 

[That] is best for you if ye are wise [Sura 2, 180]. 

(V) 

Chapter of the departure of the [spiritual] inhabitants 
[*' ummdr ] for the sake of the miinddl and other [ceremonies]. 15 

Read this [ceremony of] departure together with the 
[Surat al ] Fdtiha and the Basmala [in the name of Allah the 
Compassionate Rahman] , and at the end [say] : 

I adjure thee, jinnt, and [ye] inhabitants who are in this 
place, that ye depart, and go away from this place, ye 
and your brothers and your old ones and your young 
ones and your wives. And let there be no mischief 
[fastid], neither in my [magical] practice, nor in my 
writing, nor in my reading, nor in my circles [dawa’ir]. 

By the king Taras your judge ! [repeat] twice. 

And by Tanita! twice. 


13 Hebrew : DTIN nYlN “I am [that] I am.’ 5 Cf. Zl, 171, and 

Goldziher in Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie (xxi, 244, on xx, 412) . 

11 Hebrew: . niiOtf T!#'. nviK HTIK "I am that I am, Lord 

of Hosts, Almighty God." 

w if anything more than politeness prompted the dismissal formula it 
must have been the experience that sudden waking of the subject was 
injurious. It is usual to count ten when waking a hypnotic. 

15 As explained in the seventh text, the local jinn must be sent away 
before the jinn of the mandal can appear and act, that the performer may 
suffer no harm. No doubt the magic circle was originally intended to 
afford this protection. 

4 JAOS 36. 
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Mazlaq! twice. Makar! twice. 

So that ye may be present, the kings and their helpers, and 
ye may help me in the execution of my wish, without 
harm and without mischief. 

And by Taras! twice. Haras! twice. Marls bans! twice. 

Iius! twice. Talmas! Bat as! 

And by the Compassionate*.! ar-Balimdn! al-Jalll! 

Lord of the great name ! 

The earth trembles at you[r presence], and the winds 

. become weak at you[r presence], and the valleys vomit 
at you[r presence] ; but the mighty names of Allah 
encompass you, and the heavens rain fire above you, and 
evil. 

If ye delay from departing from this place, ye and your 
helpers, and your old ones and your young ones, and 
your wives, [I adjure you] that I may accomplish my 
wish, and ye may return in safety [afterwards] ! 

Depart in peace ! Bah! 

By the power of His might ! And to Him is power ! 

al-Waha’! twice. al-Ajal ! twice. as-Sd‘a! 

Then read the Fdtiha [opening sura] of the Book seven times. 
[The remainder is here given in synopsis only.] 

If you wish “to open the m'dnddl” you are to write the 
“noble amulet,” the well-known magic-square called Buduh , 16 
as follows: 


0 

is 

' > 

£ 

its 

) 

c 

! 



in the right hand of the subject, after the departure of the 
spiritual inhabitants of the place • then write Sura 50, 21 on 
his forehead and upon a paper to be bound upon his forehead. 
This is followed by magical words and challenges of the sort 
already mentioned and by passages from the Qur’an , including 
many of a general character. The jinn are summoned from 


■ 18 See Macdonald ’s article, Buduli. in the new Encyclopedia of Isl&m and 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, chapter xii, 
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the four cardinal points and from the regions of cold and heat, 
with their wives and families and companions of all ages. The 
scrying is done in a cup of oil, on the surface of which is a 
little ink. The seryer is to gaze continuously “until he says 
to you: ‘A. phantom [bay til] has appeared in the cup . 5 ” The 
image is saluted. The seryer .is directed to command the 
phantom to sweep, sprinkle the ground, place a chair, bring 
sheep and slaughter them, and bring food. If such appear as 
have been thought of [soldiers], then their sultan is to be 
called. When he has come you bid him sit, and eat, and drink 
[water], and drink coffee and smoke. Then you are to ask 
your questions, and you will get a reply, whether in regard to 
a thief, or one imprisoned, or one bewitched, or luck, or what 
is distant. After your wish has been obtained, and not before, 
you are to read the formula of departure, taking care not to 
be heedless , 19 thus : 

Depart! Peace upon you ! Bless you! B y Bali . . . . 

I have accomplished my desire, so begone in peace ! 

Amen ! 


(VI) 

Chapter of the spiritual [nafst] man dal. 

Without privacy [Jjahua] take a new mirror and write upon 
its surface the seal of the unveiling. And that is [to be on a] 
Monday, and you [are to be] pure of raiment and body. And 
you perform [ tataraiyid ] on that day without fasting. But 
if it is with fasting it is all the better. And you vaporize the 
perfume — and it is coriander and incense — and strengthen your 
spirit and your mind, and you gaze [at the inscribed surface 
of the mirror, and after a little you will perceive that] a large 
hole has opened in the mirror. You will see an individual, 
moving about in accordance with [yastak f ala] your spell. And 
cause him to hear the spell three times. And he will say to 
you : “ as-Saldm c alek!” And say to him: “Wa ‘.al$k as-saldm! 
wa minak as-saldm! Wa fik as-saldm!” Then say to him: 
“Take upon yourself my service and the execution of my desire, 
and what I command you to do. Bring me the kings. ? 5 The 
servants [hudddm] will come to you. Then ask them about 
what you wish. And this is the spell. You say: 

I adjure you by obedience, obedience! 

Fazuk. Qdi! Qatuf! W aclud! Sakur! Gafur! _ [loving, 
grateful, forgiving]. ; ' 
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Baruh! ‘ Aqdfal ! Hklus! Uamdusl three times. 

Descend tribes of the benign spirits. 

Descend 0 Ahmar ! [red]. 17 

Descend 0 Samhur! 

Descend and remove the veil between me and you, so that 
I may see you with my eye and address you with my 
tongue, concerning what I desire from you ! 

Verily thou wert heedless of this [but we have removed 
from thee thy veil .... Bead from this, Sura 50, 
21] as far as [the word] sharp. 

al-Wahd’! al-'Ajal! as-Sa'a! 


(VII) 

This text of 105 lines, badly printed from broken type and 
almost illegible, contains little that is of interest in the natural 
substratum of scrying, but elaborates the demonology and other 
details in the manner of one who has merely learned from 
others, and not experienced in person. It belongs with Hunger’s 
Babylonian texts. A synopsis will suffice: 

The writer states that most adepts do not know that the 
companions [of the suit cm] have a king, and the spiritual 
inhabitants of the place of performance, a king and a governor. 
It is of first importance to know about these, their names, 
appearance and powers,* and you must not neglect to drive 
away the spiritual inhabitants before attempting to perform 
this or any other ceremony. Most people fail by reason of this. 
One must know the inauspicious times, and be pure and pious 
when one is to function. For instance, one should not talk with 
a fair woman or eat much, especially of strong-smelling food, 
but vegetables only should be eaten. As to the kings and their 
names and qualities : Taqtaqus, Maharqus, Talus, and Taras are 
brothers. 18 The first two preside over the unveiling and reveal- 
ing of the mdnddls, through their power over the earthly, 
supernal and airy kings of the jinn and jann. The third has 
permanent authority over the mdnddl, pot affected by times 

17 Of. Lane, op. 'tit. 

18 T&raS (Tars) is mentioned several times in the seventh, and twice 
in the fifth text. Both Tdrs and al- Ahmar are found in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, cb. xii. In such names the endings -US and -aS often appear, 
as in the Abyssinian texts, where however those in -6s and -is greatly pre- 
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and seasons. The fourth is governor of the spiritual inhabitants. 
Besides these is Dibdj ibu ‘ Amr , governor of the companions. 
Another well-known spirit is Abu ftaramit, the “Father of 
Rags” or “Father of Strumpets.” The first of these may be 
recognized by clothing which is “dark blue of a reddish shade,” 
the second by the fact that his clothing is entirely white, the 
fourth by his garment, white, having a tail bordered with 
tassels, 11 ' the fifth by his white clothes, thin like those of 
strumpets. One can make them appear by calling them by 
name and commanding them. One should always deal directly 
with the chiefs. "We are told little of the ceremonies to be 
employed. The usual, and some unusual, passages from the 
Qur’an are cited. As subject one may employ a perfect woman 
of any age, or a man. In the right hand of the latter or the 
left hand of the former you are to place a (( hindiya n (plane 
or concave polished steel mirror), or a glass mirror, if you can 
find one. 


10 In another place he is said to hare appeared in a black garment ■with 
three spots between the shoulders. 



On Recurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction , and the Laugh 

and Cry Motif.— By Maurice Bloomfield, Professor in Johns 

Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

I am sure that the idea of a complete catalog or clearing-house 
of story motifs has flitted across the mind of almost every 
student of Hindu fiction, at some time or another while engaged 
in this fascinating pursuit. In India, even more than in 
other countries, entire stories, or particular story traits go on 
repeating themselves. To begin with, many legends of the 
ancient Vedic texts reappear, usually much elaborated, in Epic, 
in Drama, and in story-books. A new and more sweeping cur- 
rent of fiction sets in with the didactic and parabolic fables 
and stories of the Pailcatantra-Jataka typo, the latter being 
reinforced by the stories of Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 
Dhammapada, and the Avadanas (Divyavadana, Avadanacataka, 
Avadanakalpalata, and Chinese Avadanas). Parallel with these 
run the Jains’ performances of the type of Devendra’s stories 
and the commentators (curni and tlka) to the Avacyaka litera- 
ture. 1 In between come the individualist novelists who handle 
stories in the most ornate style of rhetoric (kavya) : Dandin, 
Buna, and Subandhu. Then sets in the purer, more secular fic- 
tion (which, however, never quite abandons the moralities) of the 
Brhat-Khtha books and its congeners and successors. The 
classical representatives of this class are the three renditions 
of the Brhat-Katha, namely Kathasaritsagara, Brhatkathaman- 
jarl, and Brhatkathaglokasamgraha ; the various recensions of 
the Vetalapancavincati 2 ; of the Yikrama-Carita 3 ; and of the 
Qukasaptati. And they, in turn, are followed as regards type 
by the well-nigh infinite line of Caritas (or Caritras) or Pra- 
bandhas which begin with Brahmanical writers, and swell into 
a veritable ocean of literary procreation thru the activity of 
the prolific Jains. 


1 Of. Leumann, Transactions of the Xth International Congress of Orien- 

talists, p. 125; Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes , Vol. X, 
Part 2; Weber, Ind. Stud. xvii. 50 ff. 

3 Of . Bettei, Giornale della Societd Asiatica Italiana, vii. 83 ff.; viii. 1ST 
ff.; Ben fey, Kleinere Schriften, vol. ii, pp. 10 ff. 

8 See Professor Edgerton’s prospective critical edition with, translation. 
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The Claritas or Prabandhas 1 of the Jains are primarily quasi- 
chronicles which are invariably based upon the lives of real 
historical persons, mostly Jain saints, and emperors (eakravar 
tins) and kings who were, or are said to have been votaries of 
the Jinistic faith. There is no question that they state some 
events that actually happened. But their critical habits are 
of the worst, if indeed we may speak of critical habits in the 
cast* of writings in which the most fantastic fairy-tale is put 
on the same plane with a chronicle that might perchance be 
true. The Claritas illustrate conspicuously the Hindu inability 
to discriminate between fact and fancy. They weave into their 
narrative once more the whole apparatus of Hindu fiction : fairy- 
tales, apologs, riddles, acrostics, tricks, and pranks. When we 
consider that the Trisastigalakt-purusa Carita, ‘Lives of the 
sixty-three divine personages,’ written by the celebrated monk 
Hemacandra, contains 36,000 glokas, or stanzas of 32 syllables, 
we may obtain an idea of the extent of this type of literature. 
Some of the remaining more accessible Carita or Prabandha 
texts, such as Hemacandra ’s Stliaviravali Carita (Parigistapar- 
van), Merulunga’s Pr ah andh acint am ani , 5 Candraprabhasuri’s 
Prablnivaka Carita, 0 or Bhavadevasuri’s Parcvanatha Carita 7 
average about 7,000 glokas each. A rough list of a large num- 
ber of such texts may be easily compiled from the Index (pp. 
519 ff.) in Guerinot’s Essai de Bibliographic Jaina. The num- 
ber and total extent of the Jain Caritas is quite indeterminable; 
they continue into modem times. The older of them at least 
should be exploited for their contributions to fiction which are 
as important as they are extensive. 

Not very different and scarcely less numerous are the Jain 
writings called Katha (Kahn), or Kathanaka. They seem to 
differ from the Caritas in that they moralize more directly 
and obviously (dhammakaha), but they also are intimately con- 
nected with the traditional names of saints, emperors and kings. 
They are written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, or both. Perhaps the 

* Of. Bidder, Veber das Leben des Jaina Monches Hemacandra , pp. 6 iff.; 
Tawney, in his Translation of the Prabandhacintdmani, p. 6. 

5 Edited by Ramaehandra Devanatha, Bombay, 1888; translated by Taw- 
ney, Calcutta, 1901. 

“Edited by Hirnna.nda M. Sharma, Bombay, 1909. 

7 Edited by the Pandits Hargovinddas and Beehardas, Benares, 1912 
(Veer-Era 2438). 
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most familiar of these are the Kathakoga in two versions,* and 
the Prakrit Samaraieea Kaha (Samaraditya Katha ) 0 with its 
Sanskrit epitome, the Samaraditya-Samksepa 8 * 10 by Pradyumna- 
siiri. Similar works are Katharnava , 11 Kathaprakaga , 12 Katlnl- 
ratnakara , 13 * the numerous Kathanakas, and Nayadhaminakahas . 11 

Hindu fiction has propagated itself into modern times in the 
shape of folklore. Within the last forty years Europeans and 
natives have vied with one another in gathering up stories that 
go by word of mouth, and yet more will certainly Ik; collected 
in the future through the length and breadth of India, My 
pupil, Mr. W, N. Brown, has gathered forty or more such col- 
lections in English, and he will in due time publish as complete 
a bibliography as possible of these interesting books . 15 Quite 
certainly these books echo largely the old stories of the various 
Hindu classical literatures. Whether they contain material of 
independent sort, that is to say, old original stories which 
propagated themselves orally without ever having been written 
down in any Hindu language, is very doubtful. But they will be 
found to figure largely and stimulatingly in connection with 
almost every type of story or motif of the classical literatures, 
as may be seen from my published paper 10 ‘On Talking Birds 
in Hindu Fiction,’ as well as from the subjoined elaboration 
of the ‘Laugh and Cry Motif in Hindu Fiction.’ Secondary 
treatment of Hindu fiction is, moreover, not restricted to the 
immense continent of India, but has passed largely, tho not 
entirely, under the Buddhist propaganda, to the greater part 
of Central and Eastern Asia, so that Hindu narrative is almost 
synonymous with Asiatic narrative : Tibetan, Mongolian, Farther 


8 Of. Leiimaim’s note to Tawney ’s Translation , p. 240. 

“Edited by H. Jaeobi, Bibliotheca Indica, 3908 ff. 

10 Edited by H. Jacobi, Alimedabad, 1906. 

n See Giornale della Societd Asiatioa Italiana, ix. 189. 

w See Tawney ’s Translation of the KailuVcogu, pp. 50, 164, notes. 

M See Weber, Die Eandscliriflen-Y erzeiclmisse der Koniglichen Biblio- 
thek 3u Berlin , ii. 1104 ff. Here occur the names of Vikrama, Blioja, 
Hemaeandra, Qrenika, etc. 

u See Oharpentier, PacceTcabuddhagescMchten, pp. vii and 46. 

Both Mr. Brown, Fellow in Sanskrit at the Johns Hopkins University; 
and Hr. E. W. Burlingame, Johnston Scholar at the same institution, have 
aided me both with materials and advice in the production of this essay. 
It gives me pleasure to acknowledge gratefully this obligation. 

19 P cstschrift fur Ernst Windisch, pp. 349 ff . 
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Indian, Chinese, and so on. And I am leaving out of account, 
as no longer directly concerning India or quasi-India, the well- 
known fact, equally important, hut in another way, that the 
Hindu story collections and individual stories have passed as 
loans into Western Asia and Europe, as Benfey and his col- 
laborators and successors up to Ilertel have shown. 

The- more, significant or salient traits of these stories— motifs 
as we may call them — are distributed or rearranged anew in 
every time and clime of India. Everywhere each narrator and 
recorder lakes up, as it were, the whole chain of these motifs, 
which we may liken to a chain of beads. He tears it apart, so 
that the beads scatter in every direction, and then he strings 
them up in a new arrangement. Thus any motif may turn up 
at any time, in any place, and practically in any connection in 
Hindu fiction and its tributaries. The task of controlling this 
great mass of individual traits is one of the prime necessities 
of this study. I am thinking that the day has come for a 
systematic clearing-house, if possible, instituted under academic 
control and subsidized by one or more learned bodies. 

I. wish here to dwell upon one of the less obvious phases of 
this study, namely, the different way in which one and the same 
psychic motif is treated in narration. A given, statable senti- 
ment, or conceit, or experience, or trait of human nature is 
woven into story, and illustrated in totally different ways. The 
persons, the things, the happenings, in fact all the real properties 
of the story differ entirely; yet the mental elements, the logic, 
the wit, the human experience, or the moral remain precisely 
the same. 


Grey Hair Motif 

Let me illustrate, first, by a negative, namely an invariable 
psychic motif — the grey hair motif . 17 Time and again the first 


XT See Jatakas 9, 411, and 541; Kathasarit-sagara 10, 216; 103. 223; 
Kathakoga (Tawney’s Translation), pp. 125, 146; Pari^istaparvan 1. 95. 
See Morris, JPTS. 1885, p. 62; Jacobi in the introduction to bis edition 
Of the Pari§istaparvan, p. 14, note 2; Hertel, in his translation of the 
same Work, p. 223 ; Tawney in his translation of Kathasaritsagara, voj. 
ii, p. 628 (ad p. 67) ;■ Anderson’s note to his P&li Header, p. 121. Espe- 
cially Mmi-Jataka (541), a kind of Divina Commedia in which King Nimi 
is shown, both hell and heaven, pivots about the grey hair motif. Of. also 
F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 247. 
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appearance of a grey hair suggests to the Hindu the imperma- 
nence of life, and the dread of the evolutional karma with its 
chain of possible punishments, and degradations in the toils 
of transmigration. The grey hair is expressly stated to he the 
messenger of religion or of God, or of Yama (Pluto). Tins 
barber discovers it, or, more often, the queen when she combs, 
or (sit venia verbo) when she intimately picks certain small 
insects from the head of the king. ‘Old age, the harbinger of 
world-aloof meditation, reaches the root of the ear,’ meaning 
the whitening hairs on the temple. Old age whispers at; the 
root of the ear, ‘Since this body is perishable, why do you 
still remain in your house?’ (Kathas. 52. 385). The psyche of 
the grey hair is memento mori. In religious India which does 
not curse God, but considers the laws of the universe and human 
existence as beyond and out of the control of God, this means, 
moreover, memento bene mori, to die to some purpose, to 
advance in the scale of beings, or to reach final emancipation 
from the samsara, the hateful round of sentient being with 
all its ills in the present and fear of more ills in the future. 
This story trait never varies a hair’s breadth, being almost 
as consistent as a mathematical formula which may be involved 
with any number of other factors, but emerges unchanged in 
the final result. 


Cave Call Motif 

The following illustrates exactly the opposite conditions: a 
certain psychic motif is both expressed differently and employed 
variously. In the Pancatantra 18 a jackal returning to his eavc 
notices a lion’s track leading into the cave, but not returning. 
Afraid that the lion is within, he shouts, ‘Ho, ho, cave!’ and, 
when he gets no answer, he continues, ‘Don’t you know, 0 cave, 
that we have agreed that I must call you when I come from 
abroad, and that you, in turn, must invite me!’ The lion within 
reflects: ‘Surely this cave always does call him when he comes, 
but to-day it is silent from fear of me; I will therefore call 
him, that I may make my dinner off him.’ Then he roars and 
the jackal escapes. The inimitable Vanarinda-Jataka (57) tells 


“ See Benfey, Paneatcintra, i. 382; Purnabhadra 3. 15; Fritze, Per 
Pancatantra, p. 280 ; Hertel, Pas Pancatantra, p. 138. 
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of a monkey who lives on the hanks of a river, and is in the 
habit of foraging on an island in the middle of the river. This 
island he reaches by first jumping on a large rock between the 
bank and the island. Now a crocodile one evening lies stretched 
in ambush flat upon this rock, awaiting the monkey’s return 
from the island. The monkey (Bodhisat) , however, notices that 
the stone looms larger than usual, whereas the river’s water is 
no lower than usual. He calls the stone three times (bho 
pasfina), and when there is no answer, he' exclaims, ‘"Why, 0 
rock, do you not answer to-day ? ’ The crocodile, thinking that 
the stone must be in the habit of conversing with the monkey, 
finally asks him, ‘"What is it, Mr. Monkey?’ and is discovered. 
The motif reappears frequently, with changes, in folk-lore. 19 

Closely related is an anecdote in Gordon, Indian Folk-Tales , 
p. 61: Mahadeo (Mahadeva) attempts to catch a jackal by 
assuming the form of a corpse. But the jackal suspects the 
corpse, and asks him to break wind, as is the habit of corpses. 
Mahadeo falls into the trap, complies, and the deceit is revealed. 

This again is varied in Indian Antiquary, vol. xxix, p. 400: 
A farmer desires to kill a jackal, goes into the jungle and 
pretends to be dead. By and by the jackal comes along and 
begins to sniff the corpse. But he is in doubt about it, and 
says to himself, l l wonder if this is really a corpse.’ Then 
he says a little louder, ‘If he is really dead he will shake his 
leg, if he isn’t he won’t.’ The farmer falls into the trap, shakes 
his leg, on which the jackal calls, ‘ Sold again, ’ and bolts off. 

It is difficult even to put a label on this motif: * Discovering 
the presence of an enemy by making him do something which 
either he or his environment is alleged to be in the habit of 
doing/ or the like. It is best, perhaps, to label this motif 
conventionally as ‘Cave-call.’ 


10 Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, p. 246; Bouse, The Talking 
Thrush , p. 207; O’Connor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 145; Prere, Old 
Deccan Days, p. 283. Cf. hid . Antiquary, iii. 10; x. 369: The story is 
handled quite differently in H. Parker’s Village Folk-Tales of Qeyton^ 
i. 380: The crocodile, wishing to eat the jackal, persuaded the crab to 
cover him over with Muruta flowers, as though dead, and to summon the 
jackal to drink water. When the jackal saw the crocodile he said, ‘In 
our country, indeed, dead crocodiles wag their - tails. This crocodile,, why 
doesn’t he wag his tail? Maybe he isn’t dead.’ Then that crocodile, 
which remained as though dead, wagged his tail, 
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Tortoise on Stick 

In Paneatantra, Ilitopadeca, Jatakas, etc., 20 there is the fable 
of the tortoise carried out of danger by two flamingoes who 
each take a stick by its end, the tortoise holding, on to the 
stick by its mouth. The flamingoes warn the tortoise that he 
must not speak during the flight. But the shepherds of the 
fields, beholding the miraculous flight, run after, and suggest 
that if the tortoise should tumble down what a fine barbecue 
he would furnish on the banks of a lake, and what good eating 
he would be. The tortoise, finally enraged, exclaims, ‘You 
shall eat dirt (literally ashes),’ tumbles down, and meets his 
fate. In the Bharatakadvatringika, 'Stories of the 32 mendi- 
cant Monks, ’ 21 the garden of a mendicant monk is visited nightly 
by the heavenly ‘wish-cow’ (kamadhuk) to browse therein. 
One night, just as the cow is about to return to heaven, a 
mendicant takes hold of her tail, reaches heaven, there feeds 
on delicious cakes and other dainties, and returns by the same 
conveyance. The other mendicants, craving the same delights, 
are advised by him to come along, one taking hold of his foot, 
the second one of the foot of the first, and so on. The wish-cow, 
nothing daunted, ascends with its, literally speaking, caudal 
appendage. In mid-air the last passenger becomes rather 
sceptical, and asks the first how large were the cakes in heaven. 
The uppermost monk lets go of the cow’s tail and shows him 
with both hands : ‘ See, they were so big, ’ and they all tumble 
to the ground. A similar story, Kathas. 65. 177, substitutes the 
bull of Qiva for the wish-cow. This is .followed by another 
parallel with 'the same motif, Kathas. 65. 200 ff., and Tawney 
in a note to his translation, vol. ii, p. 112, cites European paral- 
lels. 23 I am at a loss how to name this motif which is so clearly 
Unitarian despite its many mutations. It would seem best to 
establish the conventional title ‘Tortoise on stick.’ 


2 ?See Benfey, Paneatantra, i. 239; Dubois, Paneatantra, p. 109 ff.; 
Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 245; Siamese Paksi Pakaranam in Hertel, 
Has Paneatantra, pp. 348, 353 ; Chavannes, Cinque Cents Contes et Apo- 
logues, i. 404; ii. 340, 430; Parker, Village Folk-Tales, i. 234. 

21 Weber, IndiSche Streifcn, i. 248 ; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
iii. 207 ; W. McOullock, Bengali Household Talcs, p. 143. 

22 See also the related touch about the carpenter who holds an axe in his 
mouth while crossing a river, but lets it drop in order to answer a ques- 
tion, Ralston, Tibetan Talcs, p. 32. In the same collection, p. 117, the 
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Brai-iman Cheated out op His Goat by Three 
Conspiring Rogues 

Benfcy’s almost incredible learning 23 has unearthed the numer- 
ous variations on the trick played by three rogues on a Brahman 
who is carrying a sacrifice goat, in order that they may roast 
the goat and eat it. The three rogues place themselves at 
various points some distance apart on the Brahman’s road. 
The first one says: ‘Brahman, why are you carrying on your 
shoulder a dog (unclean animal)?’ The Brahman ignores the 
insinuation. When the second rogue addresses him in like 
fashion, he takes down the goat, inspects it, sees that it is a 
perfectly good goat, and proceeds on his journey. Accosted in 
the same fashion by the third rogue he abandons the goat, takes 
a bath, and returns home. The three rogues gleefully consume 
the goat. 24 The same motif is worked over in an ironic anecdote 
which was inaccessible to Benfey in his day, Prabanclhacinta- 
mapi, p. 136: There was a physician, Lila by name, very 
skilful in healing others. Some rogues conspired together, and 
formed themselves into separate couples, and the first couple 
said to him on. the road to the market, ‘Why are you in such 
feeble bodily health to-day?’ The second couple addressed the 
same question to him on the steps of the temple of Munjas- 
vamin, and the third couple under the arch of the doorway, 
etc. Owing to the shock to his system, he immediately con- 


geese of TJttarakuruclvIpa, carrying rice in their bills, cannot refrain from 
answering the cackle of the geese of Rajagrha, and drop some of their 
rice. A touch of the present motif also in Julg, Kalmiickische Miirchen, 
p. 64; O’Connor, Folk Tales from Tibet, p. 3; and in F. W. Bain, A Digit 
of the Moon, p. 289. 

M Pahcaiantra, i. 355. 

M A touch of the same story survives in Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales 
from the Panjab, p. 283: A foolish boy is sent by his wise brother to 
buy a bullock, but, as he cannot find one, he buys a buffalo instead. As 
he was passing thru a certain village some fellows cried out: ‘Hi! 
sir, where did you bring that fighting ram from?’ As they all averred 
that the bullock was a fighting ram, he left it with them, so as not to anger 
his brother. See also Parker, Village Folic-Tales of Ceylon, iii. 200: A 
pobt man’s three enemies trick him into selling them a bull at a goat’s 
price fey this same means. And, G. R. Subramiah Pantalu, Folk-Tales of 
the Telegus, p. 61: Four Qudras persuade a Brahmin that four of five 
goats which he is leading are dogs, and induce him to tie them to a tree 
for fear of the danger of letting the wild animals loose. 
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tracted a mahendra fever, and died on the thirteenth day. 25 
Here again it is difficult to find a terse title which either 
describes the motif, or includes its many variant treatments 
(Benfey). A brief, entirely conventional title would be, 
‘Brahmin and goat. 5 I would repeat that these illustrations 
show us the motif as a sort of independent entity or mental 
pith which is surrounded in each ease by totally different real 
properties that do not alter the real sense in the least. 

Count not your Chickens before they are Hatched 
Rather more easy to group and to label are those story traits 
which embody the more important universal ideas which are 
usually stated in proverbs. The idea of, ‘Count not your 
chickens before they are hatched,’ 20 occurs all over the world — 
from the story of the Brahman in the potter’s shop in Hito- 
padeca 4. 8 to Lafontaine’s maiden Perrette. Such longer 
stories are more easily confronted and compared, but they also 
need to be more definitely located and tabulated, somewhat in 
the manner of an article in an Encyclopedia, subject to addi- 
tions and critical readjustments. Thus I find no less than nine 
Hindu folk-lore versions of this motif all the way from Ceylon 
and Farther India to Tibet. 37 This concerns both the topog- 
raphy and the form of the story, illustrating its persistence and 
its mutability. Scarcely any two are quite alike, or are applied 
in the same way. Thus, in Swynnerton’s report, a sort of 
village oaf, Lall by name, is hired by a soldier for three half- 
pence to carry an earthen-ware jar full of liquid butter: ‘How 


23 My former pupil, Dr. A. L. T. Starch, points out the same motif in 
Fritz Reuter ’s £ De Ganshan&el, ’ § 3#, in ‘ Lauselien un Rimels,' Erster 
Theil, Band i, Seite 276 ( SdmmtUche Wcrke. Yolksausgabc. Wismar, 1898). 

28 Hitopadega, 4. 8; see Benfey, Pancatantra, i. 499 ft; Max Muller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, iv. 145 ft; Selected Essays, i. 500-576; 
Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 230. 

27 Bee Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Fan jab, pp. 182 ft'. ; 0 'Con- 
nor, Folk-Tales from Tibet, pp. 31 IS.; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, pp. 
31 ft; Fleeson, Laos, Folk Tales of Farther India, p. 83; Dracott, Simla 
Village Tales, p. 68; Subramiah Pantalu, Folk Tales of the Telegus, p. 
48; Bpdding, Folklore of the Santal Fargavas, p, 140; Parker, Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 304. There is also a muddled form with 
forced moral in Dhammapada Commentary, Book iii, story 4 (translated, 
by Burlingame, Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, vol. XLV, p. 533). A curious echo of the story also in Jiilg, Mongo- 
lische Mdrchen, p. 179. 
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lucky am I,’ says Lall to himself. ‘This fellow is going to 
give me three ha’pence, and what shall I do with it? I know. 
I’ll go into the market, and huy a hen with it, and the lien 
will lay eggs, and I shall have a fine brood of chickens. And 
I’ll sell them all for what they will fetch, and when I have 
sold them I’ll huy a sheep. After a hit the sheep will have 
young ones, and when I have sold them I’ll huy a cow. And 
when my cow has young ones I’ll huy a milch buffalo ; and 
when my milch buffalo has young ones, I’ll sell her and huy 
a mare to ride on. And when I am riding my mare the people 
will all stare at me, and say “0 Lall, Lall!”, and the girls will 
nudge each other and say, “Look at Lall on his beautiful 
mare ! ’ ’ And I shall not be long in making a match with some 
fine girl with a pot of money; and I’ll get married, and I shall 
have four or five nice little children. And when my children look 
up to me and cry, “Papa, papa!” I’ll say to one, “0 you 
little dear,” and to another, “0 you little darling!” And 
with my hand I’ll pat them on the head, one by one, just 
like this. ’ Suiting his action to the word, Lall lowers his hand, 
and makes several passes in the air as if patting his children’s 
heads ; down falls the unlucky jar, breaks into a thousand pieces, 
and all the precious butter runs about the street. 

Hasty Ingratitude, or, Strike but Hear 

All the stories of the type, ‘Count not your chickens before 
they are hatched, no matter how different the materials, preserve 
thruout a sort of structural parallelism which shows that not 
only the moral, hut also the gist of the story is the same. There 
is another treatment of a given psychic motif in which we feel 
sure that the stories are different in structure, real properties, 
in everything but moral. The idea is so human and important 
as to excite the parabolic instinct to express itself quite dif- 
ferently at different times and in different places. We may 
illustrate this by the proverbial motif, ‘Hasty Ingratitude,’ or 
‘Strike but hear.’ 28 The most familiar Hindu embodiment of 

^Benfey Fancatantra, i. 479; Sehiefner, Melanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 
746; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 33, 106; Chavannes, Transactions of the 
XIV Ih Inter national Oriental Congress, vol. i, p. 123; Cinq Cent Contes!- 
et Apologues CMnois, vol. ii, p. 300; Siamese Prakaranam in Hertel, Fas 
Fancatantra, p. 350; Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 162. One of the tales 
in 1 Tke Pour Paiulitayas, 5 translated by Pandit Natesa Sastri, published 
at Madras, 1888, as, 'The King and his four Ministers. ’ An old Indian 
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this idea is based upon the congenital enmity between the mon- 
goose and the snake. A Brahman, going upon a journey, leaves 
his infant son in charge of a mongoose. A snake about to attack 
the child is killed by the mongoose. When the Brahman returns, 
the mongoose, its snout bloody, greets him. He thinks that the 
mongoose has slain the child, kills him, and lives to repent his 
hasty ingratitude. Benfey has followed out both the story and 
its motif a long distance, but there are really a considerable 
variety of other stories in which the same idea figures as a 
more or less controlling element. 

Thus in a type whose caption might be ‘The Fruit of Immor- 
tality/ The notion that a fruit may bestow immortality is 
familiar; it invites also the opposite conceit, namely, that it 
may become, after all, deadly, when sprinkled with poison. 
And this, in turn, opens the door to suspicion and the motif 
‘Hasty Ingratitude.’ I have dealt with this phase in Festschrift 
fur Ernst Windisch, p. 359. 20 A third type is that in which 
a prince slays a cobra which threatens the life of the queen in 
the royal chamber. A drop of the blood of the cobra falls 
upon the queen’s breast which the prince sucks off in order 
to save her life. Thereupon the queen wakes up and denounces 
the prince who is put in jeopardy of his life. 80 Bay, Folk-Tales 
of Bengal , p. 147 ft, presents a catena of stories that warn 
against hasty action, under the caption, ‘Strike but hear.’ Yet 
another type of the hasty action (without incidental ingratitude) 
in found in the story of the hermit and the goldsmith. 81 A 
hermit goes to the house of a goldsmith to buy food. A heron 
happens to swallow some grains of gold during the goldsmith’s 
absence. The latter suspects the hermit, tortures him, but can- 
not extract the truth from him, because he will not endanger 

Romance, with, notes and introduction by W. A. Clouston. Also in W. A. 
(Houston's A Group of Eastern Romances, Glasgow, 1889. See also The 
Orientalist, vol. i, p. 212; H. Parker, Village Folic-Tales of , Ceylon, vol. iii, 
p. 27, note. A late echo is Kipling's * ‘ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi, " in The Jungle 
Boole, pp. 175 ff, 

20 Of. also Kathas. 123. 63 ff.; Oesterley, Baital Pachm , p. 176 ff.; 
Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 171 ff. See also ‘The Pour Panditayas,' 
cited in the preceding note, and cf. Tawney's Translation of EatMsarit- 
scigara, ii. 596, note. 

“See Benfey, Pahcat antra, i. 416; Day, Folic-Tales of Bengal, pp. 46, 
148. 

81 Buddhaghosa 's Commentary on the Dhammapada (Book IX, Story 10) ; 
Kathakoga, Tawney's Translation, p. 122. Several other citations are given 
by Leumann in his note to Tawney, on p. 238. 
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the life of the heron. A servant lets fall a bundle of fagots; 
that frightens the heron, and makes him bring up the grains. 
This story again is a variant form of the ‘thieving starling, 5 
for which see Benfey, 1. c. 172. The story of ingratitude towards 
a faithful dog which is given by Benfey, 1. c. 484, as a version of 
tin* serpent and ichneumon story recurs in Knowles, Folk Tales of 
Kash mir , pp. 36 ft'. Cf. in general, Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, 
p. 24(5, and Pavie, Contes populaircs du Cambodge, which con- 
tains several fables against hasty action, the proposed theme 
of the fifth book of the Paneatantra. 


How to Evade Seemingly Impossible (Trick) Conditions 

The lexicon of almost any language finds it hard at times to 
give the primary or fundamental meaning of a given word. 
So certain story motifs appear in multiple aspects whose com- 
mon basis needs to be sought out with almost lexicological circum- 
spection. One of the oldest story motifs in the Indo-European 
literatures is found in the ancient Vedic Brahmana texts which 
furnish the setting for many so-called akhyanas, or legends. 
As far as India is concerned the motif in question emerges in 
full growth at a very early time. We are told in several of 
these texts that the Demon Namuci once gets the better of 
the god Indra in a certain fight, yet agrees to release him, if 
the latter will promise to adhere to the following compact: ‘not 
to slay him (Namuci) by day or by night; with a staff or a 
bow ; with the flat hand or with the fists ; with anything wet 
or dry.’ Indra, nevertheless, kills Namuci with the foam of the 
waters, that being neither dry nor wet; at dawn, that being 
neither day nor night. The Namuci story itself survives 
in India in all strata of fiction, 32 but what shall we say 
of the mutability and persistence of the psychic motif at 
all times in places widely apart. Alexander Macbain, London , 
Academy, Nov. 5, 1892, no. 1070 (p. 413), quotes from Kennedy’s 
version of Leubhar-na Feinne (p. 153) : ‘Grainne fell in love 
with Diarmaid, and said unto him with enchantment, “Thou 
must be my husband, and go along with me.” He refused to be 
her husband, saying, “I will not go with you in the day nor 
in the night, afoot nor on horseback, without or within a house, 

S2 Cf. TTolfczmann, ZDMG. xxxii. 311; Muir, OST. iv 2 . 261; Ludwig, 
Per Ilia -Veda, V. 145; Bloomfield, JAOS. xv. 143 ff.; Ralston., Tibetan 
Tales, p. LX; Katfias. 46. 216 ff. 

5 JAOS 36. 
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in light or in darkness, in company or alone.” Grainue left 
her bed about break of day, and found an ass. She brought 
the ass to the door of the house, and waked Diarmaid, and 
said, “Thou must now go with me for it is not day nor night, 
light nor darkness, I am not on horseback nor on foot,* 1 am 
not in company nor alone, neither am I within or without a 
house, therefore your enchantment is loosed, and you must be 
my husband and go with me. ’ ! ’ 

It would appear from these, two phases of what is obviously 
one and the same idea that the motif is, ‘How to break a hide- 
bound contract.’ But Benfey in his essay “Die Kluge Dirno ,;i:i 
has collected from all over the world an astonishing number of 
instances in which a clever lass obtains a husband by fulfilling 
apparently impossible conditions in the manner of the last men- 
tioned story. Hence his caption, ‘The clever lass,’ which is, 
however, only a particular application of the motif. 

The vitality and almost delirious mutability of this motif is 
evidenced by a fantastic version in the Mahaummagga-Jataka 
(546) which is a sort of Epic on the Great Sage Mahosadha 
(the Bodhisat). King Vecleha who is in need of an extra-good 
Minister hears of Mahosadha who is at the time only seven 
years old. Nineteen tests (ekunavlsati-panho) are devised to 
try his wisdom. In the fourteenth Mahosadha must contrive 
to send rice, boiled under the following eight conditions : with- 
out rice, without water, without a pot, without an oven, without 
fire, without firewood, without being sent by a road either by 
a woman or a man. The sage takes some broken rice, for that 
is not rice; snow, for that is not water; an earthen bowl, 
which is no pot; chops up some wood-blocks, which are no 
oven; kindles fire by rubbing, instead of a proper fire; takes 
leaves instead of firewood ; sends it on the head of a eunuch, 
who is neither man nor woman ; and the gentleman travels by 
a footpath, which is no road. The Tibetan version 34 of the 
story makes Mahausadha supply rice which had not been 
crushed with a pestle, and yet was not uncrushed ; which had 
been cooked neither in the house, nor out of the house ; neither 
with fire, nor yet withou t fire ; lie' must send it neither along 

33 Kleinere Scliriften, vol. ii, part 3, pp. 213 if.; Child, English and 
Scotch Ballads , i. 485. See also Schleicher’s Eandbuch der Litauischen 
Spraehe, ii, p. 117. 

84 See Sehiefner, MSlanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 686; Kalston, Tibetan 
Tales, p. 139. Cf, also Jiilg, Kalmuclcische Marcher,, p. 64. 
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the road, nor yet away from the road; without its being shone 
upon by the day-light, but yet not in the shade; by a mes- 
senger who was neither man nor woman; not riding, but also 
not on foot. The sage had some women shell the rice with 
their nails, and cook’ it in the sun on the threshold of the 
house. A eunuch with a shoe on one foot and the other bare, 
walking with one foot on the road and the other by the side 
of tin* road carries it in a pot covered with thin doth — and thus 
meets the stipulations. 

The theme has broadened out, and we are now thinking of 
some such inclusive caption as ‘fulfilling seemingly impossible 
stipulations,’ or the like. But joining on to the eunuch of the 
Malmusadha story, Plato, Republic 479 C, refers to the riddle of 
the eunuch 35 of which the scholiast gives the following version: 
alvos t /? icrnv dvfjp 1 re kovk avr/p opvi&a? kovk opviO ’i8(bv s re 
kovk IScov, € 7 rl %v\ov 4 ' re kovk f~v\ov Kady pbevyv Xl8(p i re KOVK \C6(p 
fidXoi re kov ftdXoi. * There is the following fable : a eunuch 1 
with eyes asquint 3 tried to hit 0 a bat 2 perched on a reed 4 with 
a piece of pumice-stone,’ 5 We see now what is really at the 
bottom of all these variegated and widely propagated motifs, 
namely the riddle of the type, ‘when is a man not a man?’ 
or, ‘when is a bird not a bird?’, and so on, ad infinitum. It 
is not surprising that this fundamental notion is utilized in con- 
nection with the very broad fiction themes: ‘how to perform 
seemingly impossible stunts,’ 30 and, ‘how to evade seemingly 
hide-boitkd compacts. ’ 

All these sets of story traits make one grope for fulfilment, 
but fulfilment is not in sight now, any more than 75 years ago. 
The comparative study of fiction dates back in the main to a 
generation which is in the position of grandmother to the 
present. The names of Benfey, Kohler, Liebrecht, Kuhn, and 
others show what I mean. The intermediate generation has not 
brought anything like final fruition of these labors, but rather 
has continued them desultorily. Along the line which I am 


,5 I owe this information to the kindness of my colleague, Professor 
0. W. E, Miller. See Benfey, 1. c., p. 216, for further particulars. 

88 In my essay, ‘The character and adventures of Muladeva, ’ Proc. of 
the Amer. Philos. Society, vol. lii, pp. 616 If., I have drawn attention (p. 
636, note 39) to the item ‘skill tricks/ as a standard element in stories. 
See Atthina-Jktaka (425) ; also Jataka vi. 127, 130; Mel. Asiat. 1876, p. 
519; Steal and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories , p. 430; Kingscote, Tales 
of the Sun, p. 143. 
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considering there has been no real systematic development of 
these studies, but instead a great deal of uncorrelated labor. 
There is no repository for these story units, and no bureau of 
information concerning their homes and characters. ‘Where 
have I heard this before ? — X seem to hear a hundred echoes from 
literature, from fairy-tale, from folk-lore?’ That, it seems to 
me, must be the normal frame of mind of all who busy them- 
selves with this interesting theme. Plagued by a poor memory 
and, at the same time, by a fatal instinct for completeness, X 
am gradually groping my way to a program to whose execution 
I may be able to contribute, tho its fulfilment is perhaps not 
in the sight of any one living. One thing is certain : it is not 
sound or systematic philology to go on, as we have gone on, 
rummaging fragmentarily, painfully garnering ‘lesefriichte,’ 
for which there is no storage place, and which, so to speak, 
decay on the hands of each harvester. I repeat, emphatically, 
that it is not only a question of recurring eoncinnate stories, 
but of single psychic traits, or conceits, or devices. These hold 
about the same relation to a story as does a word to a sentence. 
As a given word may be repeated in totally different sen- 
tences in diverse meanings, so motifs are repeated and diversified 
in different stories. They must be brought together in order 
to a better understanding of the language of stories. 

THE LAUGH AND CBY MOTIF 
In the following pages I shall endeavor to give the life his- 
tory of one psychic motif, the laugh and cry motif, as com- 
pletely and analytically as is possible in the circumstances 
indicated. My treatment is limited by my own reading, as 
indeed, at the present time, must be the treatment of any other 
author. It is, however, sufficient to establish tentatively one of 
those rubrics under which I should like to see arranged ulti- 
mately the huge stock of ideas current in fiction. It is, as it 
Were, a provisional article in the future Encyclopedia of Fiction, 
or in the future dictionary of the language of story telling. ' 
Laughing and crying are the two ends of the scale which 
expresses human mood or emotion. Joy and sorrow punctuate 
every biography from the time of the Neanderthal and Dordogne 
mah. Until we come to the finikin modern who no longer 
regards it as good form to advertise emotion, man freely gives 
vent to laughter and crying ; he knows no reason for restraining 
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himself. Certainly the Hindu story shows in this province no 
signs of repression, part reason why these motifs are constant 
and can he readily fructified hy the narrators. They make all 
they can out of them, just as did the prince or princess who 
dropped rubies or pearls from their mouths every time they 
laughed or cried. 37 They know also that the two extreme emo- 
tions touch, and that there is in the contact pathos, humor, 
mystery, and so forth. "When Gargantua’s son Pantagruel is 
horn a1 the sacrifice of his mother’s life, Gargantua laments and 
weeps at the death of his wife, but laughs aloud and glorifies 
the strapping youngster he now calls his own. In some such 
way the two acts are brought together, not only in the same 
story, but at the same moment of the story. The inherent 
paradox evidently acts as an attraction. Because this paradox 
is of no one’s making, being really one of nerves, it establishes 
itself firmly in human experience and consciousness, and finally 
becomes a fixed item in the apparatus of narration. 

The story tellers appreciate the various kinds of emotion 
which produce laughter and crying. Crying expresses grief, 
pity for self and others, and occasionally is humorous or ironic. 
Laughter is much more complex. It expresses not only pure 
joy, but also triumph, scorn, impish mischief, irony, malice, 
fading out to uncanny, demonic mystery, the well-known Ger- 
man idea of ‘hohngelachter der holle.’ It is finally used also 
to trick and befog. 

Accordingly the* use of laughter and crying as story motifs 
takes on a threefold aspect. On the one hand they lock hands 
in the same story, every time in intentional contrast; On the 
other hand, either laughter or crying occurs separately. Together 
or separately they represent an immensely fecund idea, varie- 
gated to suit every imaginable mood or emotion which can 
possibly be indicated in this "way. 

• Laughter and Crying Together 88 

I begin my illustrations of the duplex motif with the follow- 
ing instance of laugh and cry as exponents of coincident serene 

37 See Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 13 ; Hay, Folk Tales of Bengal, 
p. 97 ; Temple, Legends of the Fan jab, i, p. 233. 

38 My collections do pot concern themselves -with literatures that are not 
Hindu. Gf. Chauvin, JBibliograpHe des outrages Ardbes, vol. ii, p. 172. 
He cites the laugh and cry from 1001 Nights and other Arabic literature; 
from Talmud, Berber, and other sources. * 
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joy and chaste sorrow, elicited by the greatest possible event 
in Hindu life, the coming of Buddha: 

In the Introduction to the Jataka collection, vol. i, p. 54, an 
ascetic by the name of Kaladevala, a friend of Suddhodana, the 
Buddha’s father, comes to the king’s palace to inspect the 
Buddha. ‘Now the ascetic could look backward into the past 
for forty world-cycles, and forward into the future for forty 
world-cycles. And, noting on the person of the future Buddha 
all the lucky marks and characteristics, he began to retied and 
consider whether or not they profesied the Buddhaship. And 
perceiving that undoubtedly he would become a Buddha, he 
thought to himself, “What a marvelous personage he is!’’ — 
and laughed.’ 

‘Next he considered in his mind whether he would live- to see 
him attain the Buddhaship ; and he perceived that he was 
not to have that chance. For he would die before that time, 
and be reborn in the formless mode of existence, where it 
would be out of the power of even a hundred or a thousand 
Buddhas to come and enlighten him. And he thought : “It 
will not be mine to behold this so marvelous personage when 
he has become a Buddha. My loss, alas will be great” — and 
wept. ’ 

The next story contrasts joy for one’s self with pity for 
another. It comes from out of the midst of Buddhist feeling. 
In Matakabhatta- Jataka (18) a certain learned and celebrated 
Brahman, deciding to prepare a feast for the dead (mataka- 
bhatta, a sort of graddha) , has a goat put in charge of his 
pupils to be taken to the river for washing, and other sacred 
preparations. The goat, remembering the events of his last 
birth (pubbakammam), and knowing that he would after his 
present immolation be freed from such pain, breaks into a great 
laugh, ‘fit to crack a pot’ (ghatam bhindanto viya). But again, 
realizing pityingly that the Brahman would succeed to his pun- 
ishment when and because he had slain him, he breaks into 
a great cry. The disciples ask the reason for this strange con- 
duct, and he promises to tell it in the presence of their teacher 
(Buddhist cliche) . When brought before him he narrates that 
he himself in a former birth had been a learned Brahman, had 
performed a matakabhatta, had slain a goat, and had since then 
suffered at the end of 499 reincarnations the pain of having 
his own head cut off. Since the present existence was his 
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500th, he was delighted at the prospect of release from his 
pain, because his karma involved just 500 such deaths. There- 
fore he had laughed. On the other hand he had cried at the 
thought that the Brahman, if he slew him, would, like himself, 
go thru the pain of having his head cut off at the end of each 
500 rebirths. Of course the Brahman releases the goat, who 
immediately sticks his head into a bush on a rock, to browse. 
At that very moment lightning strikes the rock, breaks off a 
chip which strikes the outstretched neck of the goat and cuts 
off his head for the 500th and last time. Thus the goat meets 
his destiny, and the Brahman is saved. 

The reprehensibleness of goat-sacrifice is described impressively 
from the Jinistic point of view in Merutunga’s Prabandhacin- 
tamani, pp. 93, 320. 

This story is echoed in Buddhaghosa’s Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, vol. ii, pp. 17-18 r The heir apparent of the King of 
Benares vows to offer the blood of a hundred kings and a 
hundred queens to a tree spirit if he com.es into the kingdom 
on the death of his father. Having become king he captures 
his victims, and prepares to fulfil his vow. One of the captives, 
Queen Dinna, consort of King Uggasena, is great with child, 
and the king therefore releases her. Queen Dinna convinces the 
king of Benares that the tree spirit had nothing to do with 
his success. As the queen speaks she first weeps and then laughs. 
When asked to explain she tells that in a previous life -she 
had killed a ewe for food. As a punishment for this wicked 
deed she was reborn in hell. Afterwards, since the fruit of her 
wicked deed was not yet exhausted, her own head was cut off 
just as many times as there were hairs in the ewe’s fleece. The 
thought of the suffering which she had endured made her weep, 
and the joy she felt over her release made her exult. The king 
was thus made to realize the enormity of the deed he was minded 
to commit, and immediately ordered the release of the hundred 
kings and hundred queens. 

Similarly in the Mahaummagga-Jataka (546) the Bodhisat 
is born as a princely youth by the name of Mahosadha. When 
fhe time has come for him to marry, he goes, in the guise of a 
tailor, to test a poor farmer’s daughter, Amaradevi by name, 
to see whether she be fit to be his wife. 39 She has stood the test 
of intelligence by guessing all sorts of riddles and riddlesome 

3(1 Parallel in Da§akumaracarita : Mitragupta’s second story. 
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actions; she has shown devotion and absolute obedience; she 
has proved herself an excellent house-wife ; she has been tempted 
vainly with gold. She is finally brought before him, arrayed in 
his regal splendor. She does not recognize him, but when she 
looks at him breaks into laughter and crying. And when asked 
to explain she says: ‘My Lord, I laughed when I beheld your 
great splendor thinking that this is due to your good deeds in 
a former existence; I cried out of pity for you, thinking that 
you would go to hell, because you must have robbed others of 
their well-guarded possessions.’ After this supreme test of her 
purity, she is finally introduced to her splendid station as the 
Bodhisat’s wife. 

In Sanaa- Jataka (540) the virtuous boy Suvannasama laughs 
and cries when he hears that his parents have gone blind. When 
asked to explain he says: ‘I -wept because your sight is gone 
while you are still young, but I laughed to think that I shall 
now take care of you. Bo not grieve, I will take care of you ! 1 

F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon (‘Stories from the Saiii- 
sarasagaramanthanam’), p. 41, narrates how Ganapati brings 
an infidel to woe, through three successive misfortunes, the last 
culminating in death. Then he laughs and cries. He laughs 
to think of the folly, blindness, and insolence of the miserable 
infidel. But he cries from pity when he thinks of the terrible 
punishment awaiting in the future the foolish fellow and all 
like him. Bain’s stories seem to me spurious. 

Hertel, Das Pancatantra, p. 122 ft, gives an account of a 
Jinistic version of the Pancatantra in Old Gujarati, called the 
Pancakhyanavarttika. On p. 130 he summarizes its version of 
the well known fable of the crocodile and the monkey’s heart 40 
which introduces the laugh and cry motif, secondarily, as we 
may judge from all the classical versions of the story in 
Sanskrit and Pali. When the monkey gets scared he asks his 
pretended friend, the crocodile, to confess where he is carrying 
him. The crocodile answers that he intends to feed his wife 
on the monkey’s heart, in order to save her life. Thereupon 
the monkey laughs. When the crocodile asks him for the reason 
of his laughter the monkey tells him that they must return to 
fetch his heart which hangs upon a fig-tree. The crocodile 

Pancatantra, 4. 1; Jataka, 208; Qukasaptati, 67; Katkasaritaagara, 
63. 97 ff.; of. Benfey, Pancatantra, i. 420. Innumerable echoes in thb 
folklore books. 
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turns about, and the monkey escapes to the fig-tree. On the 
top of the fig-tree the monkey cries. One may gather from the 
sequel of Her! el's account that the monkey laughed because he 
knew that he would thus trick the crocodile, but that he cried 
after he had escaped, because lie had been so foolish as to trust 
with his life the crocodile about whose family and character 
lie knew nothing. The motif by this time is evidently a cliche 
which the author of this version has added to the story as an 
extra ornament, that lay ready to his hand, pigeon-holed, as 
it were — i low a familiar and acceptable means for pointing a 
moral. 

At this point the use of the double motif begins to descend 
a bit from the ethical pinnacle which it has occupied so far. 
In the vampire-story in Qivadasa’s recension of the Yetala- 
paheavihgati, 23; Kathasaritsagara 97; Oesterley’s Baital 
Paehlsi 22, Vedala Cadai 22, 41 the vampire narrates how a cer- 
tain Brahman, realizing that he was getting old, enters, by dint 
of his supernatural powers, the corpse of a youth. 42 Thereupon 
he first cries and then laughs (or dances). The vampire then 
asks Vikrama (as usual in all the vampire stories) to explain 
this enigmatic procedure. The king interprets that the ascetic 
was grieved at abandoning that body which had grown up with 
him for many years, in which he had enjoyed the love of his 
mother and the joys of his youth; but that he rejoiced because 
he was about to enter a new body by whose means he would 
obtain even greater magic power. Nowhere does the use of the 
duplex motif illustrate better the contiguity of the two opposite 
emotions' Similar laughter and crying in ‘Thousand nights 
and a night’ (Breslau i, p. 62; cf. Oesterley, p. 212). . 

In the Hindi version of the Vampire stories (Baital Paehlsi, 
p, 24), but not in the Sanskrit versions, there is an unimportant 


41 Babington in Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental Languages, vol. 
i, Part iv, p. 84. 

42 For magic inhabitation of corpses, see Ben fey, Pancatantra, i, p. 122 
ff,, and see in addition the well-told story of Vikrama’s change to a parrot 
in Pargvanatha Carita 3. 105-330; Merutuhga ’s Prabandhacintamani, p. 
13; Lescallier, Le Thrdne JEnchante, p. 130 ff.; Frere, Old Deccan Days, 
p. 102; Anaryan (Pseudonym for F. Arbuthnot), in ‘Early Ideas,’ Hin- 
doo Stories, pp. 131 ff., where the story is ascribed to a Prakrit poet Hurri- 
das (Haridasa) ; Butterworth, Zig-zag Journeys in India, p. 167 (The 
Parrot with the soul of a Rajah). See also the story, presumably spurious, 
told by F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 84. 


t 
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and insipid variant of this story: On the death of a charming 
boy, as he is laid out upon the bier, a Yogin decides to inhabit the 
young body. The father of the boy seems to understand the 
nature of the miracle, and first laughs and then cries. When 
the vampire asks Vikrama to explain he says: The father 
laughed when he saw that the Yogin entered the body, because 
he thus became acquainted with his magic art; but he cried at 
the thought that he one day would have to abandon his own 
body. At this point, we perceive, the motif begins to assume 
the nature of a mere clothes-line upon which to hang clothes, 
either new or ragged. 

The combined laugh and cry fades into a mere gruesome 
mystery once more in the introduction to the tales of Vampire: 
King Vikrama climbs up the acoka-tree on which is suspended 
the corpse inhabited by the vampire, who later on tells the 25 
tales. He cuts the rope and flings the body to the ground. The 
moment it is flung down it cries out, as if in pain. Then the 
king, supposing it to be alive, comes down, and rubs the body 
out of compassion ; that makes the corpse utter a loud demoniac 
laugh. Then the king knows that it is possessed by a Vetala, 
and says without flinching, ‘Why do you laugh? Come, let us 
be off!’ And immediately he misses from the ground the 
corpse possessed by the Vetala, and perceives that it is once 
more suspended on that very tree. Qivadasa’s version, nr. 1; 
Kathasaritsagara 75; Oesterley, Baitdl Pachisi, p. 24. The 
Vampire again utters a horrible laugh as Vikrama takes him 
down from the acoka-tree in the introduction of Vetfda 4; 
Kathasaritsagara 78. 

Once more in the same text, V etal ap anc a vih c at i 14; Katha- 
saritsagara 87 ; Baital Pachisi 13, the laugh and cry motif 
becomes mere riddle mongery. A wealthy merchant’s daughter 
falls in love with a handsome, thief, as he is being led to be 
impaled on the stake. She sends her father to ransom him, 
but the king is inexorable, and the thief dies impaled on' the 
stake. Just before his death he hears of the conduct of the 
girl and breaks out into crying and laughter. When the Vam- 
pire has finished this tale he asks King Vikrama to explain 
the puzzling behavior of the thief. The several versions have 
various explanations: the thief weeps at the thought of the 
generosity of the merchant (or his daughter), or, more par- 
ticularly, because he is no longer able to recompense the mer- 
chant; and he laughs because the maiden has fallen in love 
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with a thief, after having rejected royal suitors, or because 
she has fallen in love, with him in the hour of his death. Or 
the thief laughs at the entire grotesque occurrence, and cries 
over the grief which the parents of the maiden must feel. See 
Oesterley, Bnitiil Pachm , p. 203. 

In the. famous cycle of stories about Raja Rasalu, as told in 
►Swymierion’s Romantic Tides from the Janjtib (London 1908), 
p. 110, the cruel Raja Sirikap has a gateway to his palace 
which is built of men’s skulls. Rasfdu, who is coming to trick 
and overcome Sirikap, is led in by the Gate of Skulls, where 
he sees piles of heads grim and ghostly, which first laugh and 
then cry as he passes them. Rasfdu asks them to pray that he 
may have luck: 

‘For then one yard of cloth 111 bring for every head in turn, 

And on a pyre of sandal-wood each one of you shall burn. ’ 
The heads, presumably, first laugh when they see their avenger, 
Rasalu, and then cry to indicate their woes and their desecra- 
tion. Skulls’ or dead men’s laughter has developed into a 
sub-motif in folklore. See Sirisuk’s dead man’s laugh in 
Swynnerton, ibid. p. 112; the ghastly laugh of the six skulls 
who explain to the prince that his own head will also be placed 
by their side, in Day’s Folk-Talcs of Bengal , p. 194; and the 
laugh of the jinn’s skull in Knowles’ Folk-Tales of Kashmir , 
p. 3. In Fleeson’s Laos Folklore of Farther India, p. 134, the 
skull of a boy who in life had been an arch-rogue, when drawn 
up from a river by two fishermen, laughs mockingly at them. 
We may infer that he thinks they too will some day suffer 
death. Furthermore, related with this sphere- of the motif is 
Prince Thanuji’s frenzied laugh and cry when he realizes the 
misfortunes of his beloved wife Gangabai, in Natesi Sastri’s 
Folklore in Southern India, p. 179 ; and the mysteriously dan- 
gerous ‘Weeper and Laugher,’ in Schiefner-Ralston’s Tibetan 
Tales, p. 63. 

Inasmuch as humor hovers on the outskirts of paradox the com- 
bined motif passes in due time into the domain of the facetious. 
The first instance may be entitled ‘Ultima Socrus,’ or ‘the 
final fruit of the Mother-in-Law.’ It is told, again, in the 
course of the adventures of Raja Rasalu, in Swynnerton ’s 
‘Romantic Tales from the Panjab,’ p. 87. Rasalu has set out 
to conquer the giants of Gandgarh, and arrives at a large city 
which, however, is as silent as the grave. Finally in a distant 
corner of it he discovers a miserable old woman kneading and 
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baking quantities of bread, and preparing abundance of sweet- 
meats, but all 'the time she is either weeping or laughing. 
Surprised at a spectacle so extraordinary, Basalu halted and 
said: ‘Mother, in this solitary place who is to eat all that food, 
and why are you both weeping and laughing V 

‘The king of this place,’ said the woman, ‘.is Kaslradeo, and 
he has ordered that a human being, a buffalo, and four hundred 
pounds of bread shall be sent daily to a certain place for the 
giants. Once I had seven sons, of whom six have, been devoured, 
and to-day it is the turn of the seventh, and to-morrow it will 
be the turn of myself. But I am laughing because also to-day 
my seventh son was to have been married, and because his 
bride — ha! ha! — will have now to do without a husband.’ 43 

With these words the woman fell to laughing and crying more 
bitterly than ever. 44 

Muladeva and his boon companion Qacin 45 have arrived at 
Pataliputra, the home of polished wits, to try the cleverness 
of its inhabitants. There Qagin saw a boy crying at the door 
of a house with a warm rice-pudding on a plate in front of 
him. And he said, ‘Dear me! this is a foolish child not to eat 
the pudding in front of him, but to vex himself with useless 
crying.’ When the child heard this he wiped his eyes, and 
said laughingly, ‘You fools do not know the advantages I get 
by crying. The pudding gradually cools and so becomes nice, 
and another good comes of it : my phlegm is diminished thereby. 
These are the advantages I derive from crying; I do not cry 
out of folly; but you country bumpkins are fools because you 
do not see what I do it for.’ Katlias. 124. 136 ff. 

The satirical note is struck once more in Swynnerton, p. 220 : 
One night a camel trespassing in a weaver’s field left there the 


"This goes one better the poor minstrel (or peasant) whose house 
teemed with bugs. He sets the house afire, and sings: 

'Wann dat nit jot for di Wandliis es 
Dann wess der Diiwel was besser es. ’ 

See Hertel’s Translation of Parigistaparvan, p. 249. — The story reminds 
one of dvesti gvagruh, RV. 10. 34, 3; Jttlg, Mongolische Mdrchen, p. 224; 
Katlias. 29. 69 ff. ; and Natefia Sastri, Folklore of Southern India, p. 99 ff. 

"In Temple’s version of the story, The Legends of the Panjab, vol. I, 
p. 19, the anecdote is told defectively; the old woman explains her cry- 
ing, but not her laughter. So also Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, 
pp. 258, 306. An echo of the story, ibid., p. 143. 

“ See the author, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
lii, 631. 
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marks of liis feet. In the morning the owner brought there 
the oldest weaver in the village to explain what manner of 
animal had trodden down his corn. The old man on seeing the 
footprints both laughed and cried, and when asked to explain, 
says, ‘I cry because I think to myself, “what will these poor 
children do for someone to explain things to them when I am 
dead,” and I laugh, because, because, as for those footprints, 
1 know not, no, I know not, what they are.’ 

Eclated with the mother-in-law story is the following told in 
Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 39 : A prince was walking 
along one day when he saw a potter crying and laughing 
alternately with his wife and children. ‘0 fool,’ said he, ‘what 
is the matter? If you laugh, why do you weep? If you weep, 
why do you laugh? 5 The potter, after some urging, replied: 
‘The king of this country has a daughter whom he is obliged 
to marry every day, because all her husbands die the first night 
of their stay with her. Nearly all the young men of the place 
have thus perished, and our son will be called on soon. "We 
laugh at the absurdity of the thing — a potter’s son marrying 
a princess, and we cry at the terrible consequence of the mar- 
riage. 5 The prince changes places with the potter’s son, slays 
the two shamars that come out of the princess’ nostrils, and 
lives with her happily ever after. 

In a vaguely similar way, Steel and Temple, Legends from 
the Panjab, Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxviii, p. 320: A servant 
is substituted for a princess and sent to a prince, who dislikes 
and beats her. She laughs and cries. Cries on account of her 
hurts; laughs on account of the deceit practiced upon the 
prince. , 

Finally, there is that contact between crying and laughter 
which rests upon the close contact between joy and sorrow, or 
' tragedy and comedy in human life. A cuckold husband laughs 
and cries when his dissolute wife whom he still cherishes returns 
to his home in abject poverty and full of repentance. She her- 
-self laughs from grief at her husband’s kindnesSj and dies from 
a broken heart. See, F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 79. 
A wretched, poor, and decrepit old mother, ejected from her 
home by a heartless daughter-in-law obtains from her village 
divinity a fruit of immortality, becomes young and strong, and 
sheds tears of joy and sorrow upon the shoulder of her son 
who has gone out to find her. See Nat^sa Sastri’s Folklore in 
Southern India, p. 101. ’ . f , v . 
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In Shaikh Chilli, Folktales of Hindustan , p, 165, an usurper 
kills a king, his adoptive father, but the pregnant queen escapes. 
When her son grows up, ignorant of his royal parentage, he goes 
to an archery contest at the court and wins the prize, which 
consists of 500 gold molnirs, a suit of clothes, arms, and a horse. 
His royal instinct leads him to select those that belonged to 
his murdered father. When his mother sees him, she both cries 
and laughs in the same breath. She explains, ‘I laughed when 
I saw you return in this equipment, which belonged to your 
father, I wept at the thought of the change of fortune which 
has brought us to this pass. Now you know the secret of your 
birth, and the reason of my weeping and laughing.’ 

In Draeott, Simla Village Tales, p. 177, a jealous wife trans- 
forms a younger wife and her son into a cow and her calf. 
The husband, unknowingly, sacrifices the cow, but is restrained 
from sacrificing the calf by a look in its eye. A girl, seeing 
the calf, laughs and cries, because the calf has been spared, hut 
its mother has been killed. 

Princess Panjpliularani (‘Five-Flower-Queen’) smiles and 
then weeps at the sight of a prince who has come to marry her. 
When the prince asks why, she answers : ‘ I smiled first at your 
beauty, and then I wept, because, when the gardener’s wife 
comes to weigh me to-morrow, I shall weigh more than five 
flowers, for this reason, that till to-day I have never seen a 
man, and now I have seen you. My father will kill yon when 
he hears of it.’ See Steel and Temple, Indian Antiquary, xi. 75. 

An old woman weeps with one eye, laughs with the other. 
She weeps because of the misfortunes that await a prince, from 
which he can be rescued only by a wazir on the condition that 
the wazir says nothing at all. Why the woman laughs is not 
explained, probably because of the final happiness of all parties 
concerned. See Crooke, Indian Antiquary, xxi. 188 ff. 

In Bam Satya Mukharji’s Indian Folklore, p. 2 ff., Darraf 
Khan overhears in the forest a female demon’s loud and shrill 
laugh. She explains that she has reason to be merry because 
to-morrow she will be married to Bhutn Chandal, one of Darraf 
Khan’s friends. Bhutu Chandal will be gored to death and will 
then come to the plane of the demon’s astral entity, and will 
be given to her in marriage by her sovereign. Darraf Khan 
tries to save Bhutu Chandal from his impending fate by locking 
him in his hut, but a great conflagration breaks out, the neigh- 
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hors break into bis but, release liim, only to be promptly gored 
by a mad bull. In the evening, again, Darraf Khan hears the 
demon sob. She explains that all her hopes are blasted. The 
bull which gored Bhutu Chandal to death had on its horns a 
few grains of sacred soil from the bed of the holy Ganges, 
the mere touch cff which was sufficient to send Bhutu Chandal 
to paradise. ‘I shall not, therefore, have him for my husband. 
Alas! 1 do not know how long I shall have to wait for a 
husband.’ 

Most effectively the cross between tragedy and comedy that 
makes up much of human life is employed as a pivot for 
Buddhist morality in Culladhanuga-Jataka (374), and in the 
corresponding Tibetan story Sugroni, ‘Beautiful-liipped/ the 
doubly unfaithful wife. See Melanges Asiatiques, 1876, p. 
745 = Sehiefner-Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 232 ff. 40 Sugronl, 
after having abandoned faithlessly more than one husband, has 
taken up with a robber who reflects that she is likely to make 
away with him also. As they travel together they come to a 
stream ; Sugroni takes off her clothes and jewels, and gives them 
to the robber to carry across: afterwards he is to fetch her. 
But the robber abandons her naked and destitute — and she wept. 
A jackal with a piece of meat in his mouth came there and 
placed himself in front of the woman, and just then a fish 
jufnped out of the water and fell before the jackal. The jackal, 
dropping the piece of meat, sprang up to catch the fish, but 
the fish jumped into the water, and a bird seized the piece of 
meat — then she laughed. The jackal (who is really God Indra) 
asks why she, that should be crying, was laughing thus boister- 
ously, and she explains, because he, poor fool, had lost both 
flesh and fish. Easily the jackal turns the tables on her by 
pointing out that she had lost both spouse and lover, and thus 
works her repentance. 


Laughter by Itself 

More frequent than the combined laugh and cry is laugh 
alone, sometimes born of joy forthright, but more often of irony, 

40 Of . also Sussondi-Jataka (360), and Kakati-Jataka (327). See Ben- 
fey, Pancatantra, i, 468, and the Dhumini stories, J. J. Meyer, Bagaku- 
maracaritam, pp. 87 if. (with additional parallels and references). 
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malice, mystery and trickery. 47 The steed Kanthaka laughs a 
great laugh of joy when he notices that the future Buddha, 
about to start on the Great Retirement (mahabhmikkhamana) 
preparatory to his Buddhahood, girds him tighter than is his 
custom : 

‘It is not at all as on other days, when I am saddled for rides 
in the park and the like. It must bo that to-day my master 
wishes to issue forth on the Great Retirement . UH 

In Prabandhacintamani, p. 24 ff., King Qrdmduma, making 
the rounds of his city, comes upon a laughing fish which has 
just been thrown up by. the waves of the river. Bewildered 
with fear, he consults the monk Jnanasagara who explains as 
follows: ‘In a former life, as a poor wood-carrier, you used to 
come to eat your humble meal at the bank of this very river. 
One time you saw walking in front of you a Jaina hermit who 
had come to break a month’s fast. So you called him and 
gave him the ball of meat that you had made. Prom the sur- 
passing merit of that act you have become King Qalm'diana. 41 ’ 
The hermit has become a god. That god entered into the fish 
and laughed for joy at beholding the soul of the wood-carrier, 
which is none other than yourself, born in the rank of a king.’ 
The story is told somewhat differently in Prabandhakoga ; see 
Tawney’s note on p. 208 of his translation of Prabandhacin- 
tamani. 

Amor omnia vincil. Another instance, this time of triumphant 
laughter, dashed with an element of Puck-like impishness, is 
told in the same text, p. 96. King Bhoja, in the company of 
the Pandit Dhanapala, leaves a temple. In the passage of its 
door Dhanapala sees a statue of the God of Love (Kama) 
clapping hands with his wife Rati (Consummation) — and he 
laughs. This laugh is merely contagious with Dhanapala. He 
is infected with the hilarity of the God of Love himself, who 
is made to explain as follows : ‘ God Qiva, the ascetic, who once 


"Barely from grief. Paradoxically, the sage Pulastya laughs out of 
sorrow over the fate of a Yidvadhara king who has become, a parrot in 
consequence of some sin; see Kathas. 59. 56, 159. Cf. the enigmatic smile 
of Moggallana' in Dhammapada Commentary, below, p. 62. In P. W. Bain, 
A Digit of the Moon, p. 79, a faithless wife repentant returns home, laughs 
from grief at her husband’s kindness, and then dies broken-hearted. 

48 Nidanakatha, Jataka, vol. i, p. 60, line 20 ff. 

48 To a similar act Muladeva owes his kingdom ; see the author in 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society , vol. lii, pp. 644 ft. 
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upon a time in wrath reduced to ashes Kama by the fire of his 
eye, afflicted with separation, now bears his beloved in his own 
body’ — alluding to the hermaphrodite Qiva (ardhanarlga, 
ardhaiiarlcvara) : ‘So we are conquered, are we?’, saying this, 
and patting Eati’s hand lovingly, triumphs laughingly the 
victorious God of Love. 

Again and again an enigmatic laugh serves as the pivotal 
point of a story, or is used with rhetorical or dramatic effect 
to mark its point. In Kathakoca, p. 185, King Tamracuda, 
seated in a typical seven-storied palace, surrounded by sycophant 
courtiers, asks them by whose favor they enjoy such a fortune 
of rule, and they answer, ‘King, all this springs from your 
favor.’ The Princess Madanamanjarl laughs a little, and then 
remains silent. On being asked the reason she answers: ‘My 
father, these servants of yours said what is not true, for that 
reason I laughed.’ ‘Then, my dear, what is true?’ ‘Every 
man fares according to his own action.’ 50 The king, enraged, 
marries her to a leper, who is,- in reality, a magic-skilled 
Vidyadhara king by the name of Kanakaratha. After putting 
her wifely ‘devotion to the utmost test, Madanamanjarl enjoys 
the proper fruit of her karma as his resplendent queen, and 
easily convinces her father Tamracuda, that everyone fares 
according to his own actions. 

The wicked king Duryodhana overcomes Yudhisthira, and 
carries him and his family to his own city, where he inters them 
all in a pit dug in the prison. At the end of each day he 
furnishes them with food enough to sustain a single man. Then 
Yudhisthira says to his son Qakuni : ‘Dear son, eat you alone 
and live, in order that you may wreak vengeance upon Duryocl- 
hana. When I am dead make dice of my bones 51 ; they will' 
bring you success. By the help of these dice you shall surely 
destroy Duryodhana.’ 

It happened one day that Duryodhana passed his urine 
against a fig-tree. A seed of the fig-tree fell in, and bobbed 
up and down in the urine. Noticing this he had to laugh, 
thinking that from such a seed had this great tree sprung. 

Some women come along and, when they see him laugh, they 


60 Of. the stories of Prince Sobur in Day, Folic-Tales of Bengal, pp. 124 
£f. ; 0. A. Kincaid, Beeca7V Nursery Tales, p. 71 ff. 

51 On victorious dice made of dead men ; s bones see Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awalce Stories, p. 270 ff. 

6 JAOS 36. 
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laugh also. The king becomes angry and sends them to prison. 
Qakuni sees them there, and asks the reason of their mirth. 
They answer: ‘We saw Duryodliana laughing as he passed 
his urine near a fig-tree. Then we too laughed;' we know 
nothing else.’ Then Qakuni consults the dice, and through 
their magic power finds out the cause of Duryodliana ’s mirth. 
He then tells the women to go to the king and say thus and 
thus. They obtain permission from the king, appear before 
him, and explain the cause of his laughter. Duryodliana, aston- 
ished and angered at their knowledge of what went on in Ins 
soul, by threats makes them reveal the source of their informa- 
tion, the prisoner of the pit, Qakuni. He then induces Qakuni 
to become his prime minister, a position which gives him the 
craved opportunity to destroy Duryodliana, thus avenging Ms 
father and his family. 

The story is found as one of two extras in a couple of 
Hitopadega manuscripts, published by Hertel in ZDMG. LY. 
489 ff. ; translated by the same author on p. 242 of his Aiis<jc- 
wdhlte Erzahlungen aus Hemacandra’s Parigistaparvan (Leipzig 
1908). ' ’ 

The following story, from a later time, also concerned with 
fate and retribution,, pivots about a triple mysterious, sardonic 
laugh. In Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales , p. 114 if., a fakir named 
Nanaksa (i. e, Nanak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion) 
is in the habit of visiting a grain merchant who with his wife 
are glad to see him. One day they saw a goat led away to be 
killed. The goat escaped from his guard and hid behind the 
merchant, but was recaptured and marched off to slaughter* 
At this Hie fakir laughed. Later they saw an old woman who 
was being led to execution for some offence; she likewise 
escaped and took refuge behind the merchant, but she also was 
recaptured and led away to die. Again the fakir laughed. At 
this moment the merchant’s little daughter woke and began to 
scream. Her mother took her in her arms ; the child was cross 
and pulled her mother’s clothes all awry. Again the fakir 
laughed. 

In the end Nanak explains to the importuning merchant’s 
wife: , 'The goat, in his former life was your husband’s father, 
and. your husband could have saved his life by giving the man 
who was taking him to be. killed four rupees. The old woman 
who hid herself behind your husband was his grandmother in 
her former life; he could have bought her release for twenty 
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rupees. Should a wild beast or a man ever take refuge behind 
us, it is our duty to save their lives. 

‘Well,’ said the merchant’s wife, ‘you have told me why you 
laughed the first two times. Now tell me why you laughed the 
third time.’ 

‘Listen,’ said Nanak. ‘You remember your husband’s sister 
whom you tormented so much? She died, but then God caused 
her to be born again as your daughter, that she might torment 
you and punish you for having been so unkind to her in her 
former life, when she was your sister-in-law.’ 

Somewhat similarly, in Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 95, a 
man dies in pursuit of a mirage in the desert. His relatives 
censure him. An ascetic laughs that they should censure the 
madman for pursuing the mirage, while they themselves pursue • 
the world and its appurtenances. The same author, p. 64, 
reports two more instances of the laugh motif: 1) a princess 
laughs at a false ascetic’s austerities. 2) An ascetic laughs, 
after being emasculated by a princess on whom he endeavored 
to commit rape, thru joy at escaping with his life. 

Harsh and incomprehensible fate leads to the anti-climax of 
laughter in Vedala Cad ah 2 21 : The king who ruled in the city 
of Sithirapuram makes love to a certain damsel, when’ he is 
espied and arrested by a giant who threatens to devour them. 
But the giant agrees to spare them if they deliver up the child 
that is to be born to them. In due time as the giant is in the 
act of sacrificing it, the child laughs. As usual the Vetala asks 
Vikramaditya the reason why, and the latter explains: ‘If 
any one punish a child, it appeals to its father and mother ; 
if the father and mother punish it, it must appeal to the king; 
if the king punish it, it must appeal to the deity; but if the 
deity thug treats it, to whom can it appeal? Reflecting thus, 
the child laughed. ’ 

Another instance of enigmatic fateful laugh is told in Pra- 
bandhaeintamani, p. 56 (p. 31 of Tawney’s translation) : Prince 
Sindhala, going out to hunt at night, saw a boar roaming near 
a place where a thief had been impaled, and not noticing that 
the corpse of the thief had fallen upon the ground, he pressed 
it down with his knee and proceeded -to aim an arrow at the 
boar. Thereupon the corpse called to him. He prevented it 

Babington ’s Tamil version of Vetalapafi.eavin. 5 ati, in Miscellaneous 
Translations from Oriental languages, vol. i, Part iv, p. 82. This story 
does not occur in the other versions. 
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from touching his hand, and having pierced the hoar with an 
arrow, was drawing it towards him, when the corpse rose up, 
uttering a great laugh. Slndhala said to it: ‘When you called 
to me, was it better that I should hit the boar, or attend to 
you, and not hit the boar 1 ’ "When he had finished this speech, 
that ghost, which was seeking occasion against him granted 
him boons of prowess, and advised him to go to the country of 
Malava, ruled by king Mufija. Now this Munja was a foundling 
who had been adopted by Slndhala ’s own father, King Sin- 
hadantabhata, and had been given the succession over the head 
of his own son Slndhala. Slndhala then remained living at 
the court of his adopted brother, displayed haughtiness and 
therefore had his eyes put out by Munja, after which he was 
confined in a wooden cage. But he begot a son, the far-famed 
king Bhoja, who in the end succeeded Munja. The latter, in 
his turn, came to a cruel end. What the corpse found to laugh 
at will be construed differently by different readers. It seems 
to me that, in accord with its demonic (Raksasa) nature, its 
laugh is a mixture of admiration of Slndhala ’s insouciant 
coolness in finishing up the boar during its own hair-raising 
performances, dashed with ironic glee at the tangled fatalities 
in the sequel: Slndhala ’s tragic fate, tempered by the fact that 
his son Bhoja ultimately avenges him and becomes king of 
Malava. 

The laugh of this satanic corpse seems to he patterned after 
the cry and laugh of the Yetala, above p. 74. 

An enigmatic laugh with a touch of humor in Kathas. 124. 
140 ff. ; A young and foolish Brahman by the name of Agni- 
garman is married to a child wife. When he grows up he starts 
to fetch his wife, but is warned of danger by omens. He wel- 
comes these omens with the words, ‘Hail! Hail!’, and the 
divinity presiding over the omens laughs at him unseen, saying, 
‘Why this fool welcomes bad luck as if it were good ! So I 
must give him the luck which he welcomes. I must contrive 
to save his life!’ Agnicarman thru the treachery of his wife 
is condemned to death, hut the divinity saves him from execu- 
tion, and brings punishment upon the guilty. Note also the 
humorously ironic laugh of the Yetala Bhutaketu in Kathas. 
124. 41. 

In a story or two the mysterious laugh is used to trick or 
befog. Thus in the story of the astute gambler Thinthakarala 
in Kathasaritsagara 121. 160 ff. The gambler has established 
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himself as a Yogin, so saintly as to induce the king of the 
country to visit him. In the evening when the king was pre- 
paring to depart a female jackal suddenly uttered a yell at a 
distance. The cunning gambler laughed. And when the king 
asked him the meaning of the laugh, he said, ‘Oh, never mind!’ 
But when the king went on persistently questioning him, the 
deceitful fellow said: ‘In the forest to the east of the city, 
under a rat an, there is a pitcher full of jewels; so take it.’ 
This as a first step in gaining the king’s confidence for his own 
ulterior purposes: the gambler himself had buried the pitcher 
in that place. 

Still more shrewdly a trick laugh saves the life of a jackal 
in 0‘ukasaptali 44. In the course of the clever trick-stories 
about a woman who pretends to be a tiger-killer (vyaghramarl), 08 
a tiger with a jackal hound to his back flees precipitately from 
the woman, his supposed pursuer. The jackal’s back and paws 
are torn up cruelly in the course of the flight, aud he is near 
death from loss of blood. Then the jackal notwithstanding his 
pains breaks into a lond laugh. 54 Asked by the tiger to explain 
he says: ‘My lord, I have recognized Vyaghramarl, the demon. 
Thru your mercy I am alive and far away from her. But if 
she, the wretch, should follow 1 lie track of my blood, how can 
we remain alive? Therefore I laugh.’ Of course the tiger then 
releases the jackal and takes himself off, to the great satisfaction 
of the jackal. 


83 See Benfey, Pahoaiantra, i. 506; Stan. Julien, Les Avadanas, vol. ii, 
p. 146; Jiilg, Mongolische Mcirchen, p. 181. The story is a favor- 
ite of the folk-lore collections: see 0 ’Connor, Foils-, Tales from Tibet, 
pp. 36 -ff. (the same collection, p. 48, contains another good instance 
of the trick-laugh); Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories, pp. 134 ff.; 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 35; Frere, Old Deccan Days, p. 274; 
Campbell, Santal Folktales, pp. 45, 49 ; Bodding, Folktales of the 
Santal Pargavas, p. 339; Parker, Village Folktales of Ceylon , vol. i; 
p. 213; Skeat, Fables and Folktales from an Eastern Forest, p. 45; 
McCulloch, Bengal Household Tales, p. 305; Wood, In and Out of Chanda, 
p. 59; A. R. Busk, Sagas from the Far East, pp. 204, 380; Orientalist, vol. 
i, p. 261. In Natesa Sastrl’s Folklore in Southern India , pp. 91 ff. =± 
Kingscote, Tales of the Sun, p. 98, there is a variant of the vyaghramarl 
motif, executed by a man and his wife against a crowd of goblins (bhutas);. 
And the story of tho barber and the ghost (brahmadaitya), in Ram Satya 
Mukharji’s Indian Folklore , pp. 100 ff. ; Bay, Folk-Tales, pp. 257 if.; 
Gordon, Indian Folktales, p. 58, is built upon the same motif. 

“‘In Benfey ; s account of this item (Pahcatantra, i. 506) the jackal both 
laughs and cries. Laughter, to trick; crying, because he is pain. 
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In Shaik Chilli’s Folktales of Hindustan, p. 124, a disguised 
robber takes service with an eloped couple, a prince and princess, 
the latter being disguised as a man. He treacherously kills the 
prince, but spares the princess on learning her sex. Shortly 
afterwards she laughs; the robber surlily asks her to keep 
quiet, and asks why she laughs. She points 'to the sky, and 
says, ‘Look up, look up, wliat a beautiful kite! 5 When lie looks 
up she cuts oft his head. 

There is one mysterious laugh, and as far as I know only 
one, that has become universal and classical, the laugh of the 
dead, or even cooked fish. The story blends mystery and 
cynicism in equal parts. It is familiar to < everybody from 
‘Thousand nights and a night. 555 The story is told most simply 
in Kathas. 5 ; rather more elaborately in Qukasaptati 5-9 ; and 
still more complieatedly in Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 
pp. 484 ff. The Kathas. version is about as follows : King Yoga- 
nanda sees his queen leaning out of the window, and asking 
questions of a Brahman guest that is looking up. That trivial 
circumstance throws the king into a passion, and he gives orders 
that the Brahman be put to death. Then as the Brahman is 
being led off, a fish in the market laughs aloud, tho it is dead. 
The king stops the execution of the Brahman, and asks his 
minister Qakatala for an explanation of the mystery. On the 
advice of Sarasvati the latter takes up a position on the top 
of a palm-tree, and soon sees a horrible female RaksasI coming 
past with her children. When they ask her for food, she says; 
‘Wait, and I will give you to-morrow the flesh of a Brahman, 
he was not killed to-day. 5 ‘Why was he not killed to-day? 5 
‘He was not executed because a fish in the town, tho dead, 
laughed when it saw him. 5 ‘Why did the fish laugh? 5 ‘The 
fish said to himself, all the king’s wives are dissolute, for in 
every part of his harem are men dressed up as women. Neverthe- 
less, while these escape, an innocent Brahman is put to death— 
and this tickled the fish so that he laughed. 5 

The version of the Qukasaptati goes the Kathasaritsagara one 
or two better in the grimness of its cynicism: King Vikrama- 
ditya of UjjayinI dines with his beloved wife Kamallla. He 


88 See also Indian Antiquary, xvi. 66; xxii. 321; Bedding, Folklore of 
the Santal Pargavas, p. 70; Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 260. For 
parallels outside of India, see Tawney ’s Translation of the Kathasarit- 
sagara, vol. i. p. 24, note. 
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offers her roast fish, and she declines: ‘My lord, I am unable 
to look at these men, much less to take hold of them.’ When 
the fish heard that they, fried as they were, broke into peals 
of laughter, so that the people of the city heard it. Needless 
to say Queen Kamallla is just such another; her exposure by 
the wise, maiden, Bfilap audita, is worked in a much more intricate 
fashion than in the version of the Kathasaritsagara. 

X may mention, finally, the enigmatic smile of Moggallana in 
Dhammapada Commentary. His smile (sitam) is at the sight 
of sundry visionary hell tortures and hell phenomena. What 
he finds to laugh at is not at all clear: crying were more 
natural. See Book v, stories 12 and 13; Book x, story 6, and 
Book xx, story 6. Cf. the Lakkhana-Samyutha ( Samyutha 
Nikdya, vol. ii, pp. 254-262) . We may compare Pulastya’s laugh 
about fate, above p. 80, note. 

Similarly Yama smiles mysteriously when a Brahman comes 
before him believing that he had performed austerities on the 
banks of the Ganges for fifteen years. He had in fact per- 
formed them on the banks of streams he mistakenly thought to 
be the Ganges. Yama’s smile means that right penance, wher- 
ever performed, is as good as that performed on the banks of 
the Ganges. See F. W. Bain, A Digit of the Moon, p. 75. 


Crying by Itself 

An impressive instance of the cry-motif by itself is contained 
in Kathasaritsagara 53; and in the Vetala stories (Qivadasa 4; 
Kathasaritsagara 78 ; Baital PachlsI 3) . B0 A powerful, generous, 
and beneficent king has a Rajput servitor and guard by tl?e 
name of Ylravara. The king has tested him repeatedly,- but 
not yet has come the supreme trial. Once upon a time the king 
hears a woman weeping in the distance, 57 a strange thing in 
his kingdom, where there are no poor, afflicted, or oppressed, 
lie sends Ylravara to find out. When he comes upon the woman 
she explains that she is Earth, that the king is her righteous 


M See Ben fey, Pancatantra, i. 414; Draeott, Simla Village Tales, p. 194. 
A similar story nuclei" the caption, 'King Sadrak and liis Dewan, ' is told 
in Thomas Bacon, The Oriental Annual, 1839, pp. 138 ffi. 

8T Cf. the cry of grief all around in the city because the Brahman boy 
Mahlpala has been found bitten by a poisonous snake, Kathas. 56. 123. 
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lord, that he will die on the third day, and where shall she then 
obtain another such lord (subtle, flattering, pirn on the word 
bhupati, which means ‘Lord of the Earth/ but is construed 
to mean ‘husband of the Earth’). V Ira vara finds out that he 
may save the king’s life thru the sacrifice of his own son to 
the goddess G and! (I)urga). The boy gladly consents ; Viravara 
cuts off liis head ; his daughter and wife from grief also commit 
suicide, and finally Viravara follows suit. But the king, who has 
followed them all secretly to the scene of immolation, prays to the 
goddess to accept his own life as the price for resuscitating the 
devoted family. The goddess stops him, brings to life the family, 
and the king out of gratitude shares his kingdom with Viravara. 
Several parallels to this story are reported by Oesterley, p. 185, 
and Tawney, ii. 257, and a somewhat similar narrative is given 
in Kingscote, Talcs of the Bun, pp. 144 ff., 182. 

In the story' of Gul Badshah, told by Swynuerton, Romantic 
Tales from the Panjab, p. 25 if., the Princess Senah hears dismal 
wailings and moanings which no one can explain. They dis- 
turb her peace of mind to such an extent that she makes the 
solution of the riddle part price of her hand. Needless to say 
a daring prince turns up obligato, and finds that the wails come 
from the soul of a usurer who had died in a good cause. He 
together with nine others had escorted a wedding party thru 
the dark depths of a forest, and all had been massacred by 
robbers. Rice comes down from heaven for the souls of the 
nine, but for the soul of the usurer come stones only. The prince 
redeems the soul of the usurer by finding some of his hidden 
treasure and distributing it in charity. For wailing souls in 
hell torments cf., e. g., Catudvara-Jataka (439), and see Ander- 
son’s note to the same, ‘A Pali Reader p. 118. 

Swynnerton, p. 157, has a good anecdote which shows the 
occasional sardonic turn given to these motifs : A priest is hold- 
ing forth on the torments of the life to come, and observes one 
of Ms auditors, a poor farmer,, weeping profusely. ‘Ah, you 
sinner!’ cried the preacher, interrupting his discourse, ‘you 
are crying, are you? My words have struck home, have they? 
You begin to think of your sins, do you ? ’ 

‘No, no,’ answered the man, ‘I was not thinking of my sins 
at all. I was thinking of my old he-goat, that grew sick, and 
died a year ago. Such a loss ! Never was a beard so like the 
beard of my old he-goat as yours. ’ 
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The same type is cited from the Tamil Katamahcari hy E, 
Strutt in The Orientalist, vol. i, p. 166: A minstrel sings a 
ballad and waves his head from side to side as he sings. A 
shepherd in the crowd sobs unceasingly. The people, thinking 
that lie is crying from joy, say: ‘Why do you cry? don’t do 
so!’ Thu shepherd replies: ‘Alas! one of the sheep in my 
flock was seized with convulsions causing distortions similar to 
these (of the minstrel). This child also (evidently one of his 
own), also of a year old, has suffered from them, and so X weep.’ 

Occasionally there is a lamentation to trick or mislead: In 
Mabajanaka-Jfitaka (589) the chief Queen of King Arittha- 
janaka in Mithila at the suggestion of a Brahman simulates 
tears of joy at meeting with the Brahman. They play the 
role of sister and brother in order to ensure the safety of the 
Queen. In Day’s Folk-Tales of Bengal, p. 180, a young thief 
disguises himself as a woman and weeps on the pretense that 
her son is dying. She begs for a piece of camel’s flesh to cure 
her son, and thus succeeds in ferreting out a theft of stolen 
treasure. See also the tricky interpretation by the gambler 
Thinthakarfda of the cry of the statue Kalavati in Kathfis. 121. 
174 ft*. 

The type of more or less enigmatic weeping is represented 
by a point in the Mahanfiradakassapa-Jfitaka (544), where the 
slave Bljaka weeps from ‘ weltselnnerz, ’ believing that his 
pious life is bearing no fruit. In Dhammapada Commentary, 
Book I, story 2, 0!i Matthakundalx pretends to cry for the sun and 
moon to use as wheels for his chariot, and thus instructs his 
father to seek the truth thru the Act of Faith in the Buddha. 
Finally there is some mysterious, undefined weeping in Temple, 
Legends of the Pan fab, vol. i, p. 14. 


1,8 Burlingame, 1. c,, p. 4S8. 




The So-called Epic of Paradise.— By J. Dyneley Prince, Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, New York City. 

The all-Sumerian document entitled by Dr. Stephen Henry 
Langdon “The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, Flood, and Fall 
of Man,” and published by him in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Publications of the Museum Section , Vol. X, No. 1, shows 
no evidence of being what Dr. Langdon claims for it. 

On pp. 6-7, Dr. Langdon, in his synopsis of the supposed 
contents of the inscription, states that this is a poem inspired 
by the Fall of Man, and that the Paradise existed in Dilmun. 
If we examine, however, Obv. i., 1-30 in the following re-transla- 
tion of the Epic, it will become apparent that the description of 
the conditions therein indicated does not refer to a happy and 
blissful country, but rather to a territory which had been 
decimated and practically destroyed by drought. It is stated 
that Dilmun is a purified place and a clean place; but when 
in lines 13 ff. we find a very clear exposition of desolation : no 
birds utter their cries, the mother (animal) comes to eat the 
grain no more, the birds of heaven hatch their young no more, 
girls are given no more in marriage, etc., while even beasts of 
prey ravage no longer — -because there is evidently nothing to 
prey upon, it becomes apparent that the expressions “clean” 
and “purified place” can only refer to the cleaned out deso- 
lateness of the region. Reference to Obv. i, note 6 in the 
following Commentary will show that “clean” and “pure” 
are not infrequently used in an evil sense, a fact which was first 
pointed out by Professor Paul Haupt in his University lectures. 
I believe that Dilmun is probably the correct reading of the 
ideogram thus read by Langdon (see Obv. i, note 2 below) . 

Furthermore, Obv. i, 31-38 is not, as Langdon states, “a long 
address (by Ninella) glorifying the land of Dilmun and praising 
its peace and bliss,” but a statement by Ninella to Ea that the 
existing condition of drought has arisen through the fate set 
for the territory by Ea, and is a mere preliminary to the fol- 
lowing petition for water, Obv. ii., 1-8. 

It should be carefully noted that the singer asks for water 
for Dilmun in Obv. ii., 1-8, which could not have been the case 
if the water in question was to be in the nature of a devastating 
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inundation. In Obv. ii., 9-19, there is a promise that the prayer 
for water shall be answered, and that Dilmun shall once more 
be “a house o£ assembly of the land,” Obv. ii., 17. Then fol- 
lows the actual promise of safety to man, Obv. ii., 20-32, where 
Ea expressly states that no man “shall be taken,” Obv. ii., 27, 
and that mankind “may sleep” = “rest,” so far as he is 
concerned, Obv. ii., 30. In the next section, Obv. ii., 33-46, the 
fields received the beneficent waters, which culminated, as they 
uslially did in this region, in the ninth month. This is cer- 
tainly not an allusion to the Noaehian deluge, for we have in 
the lines, Obv. ii., 43-44 (repeated twice below), the state- 
ment that Nintu the mother of the land made it (the land) 
“like fat, like fat, like butter.” Langdon thinks that this means 
the dissolving of the corpses of mankind like fat, etc.; but 
in the first place, there is no indication in the text that men 
were killed at all, and secondly, fat and butter do not dissolve 
in water! After a careful study of the language of the text, 
X can only conclude that in Obv. ii., 27, the line means: “So 
far as I am concerned, no man shall be taken” ( dib-bi = cabatu 
‘seize’ = ‘take’), and that this line indicates the good intention 
of the god, not evil, as Langdon thinks. 

Nintu now proceeds to state to Ea that she wants a special 
person allotted to her, Obv. iii., 1-8 ; and in lines 4-8, in a 
quadruplet of repetitions uttered by the divine herald Isimu, 
she receives permission to take charge of such a one. Langdon 
takes this to indicate that Nintu is to care for the Babylonian 
Noah, who, he thinks, is later mentioned as TAG-TUG-. That 
this protege of the goddess is Tagku (probably not TAG-TUG) 
is very likely, but there is nothing to show that he is the only 
surviving man. Ea, having permitted the instruction of Nintu ’s 
favorite by. the goddess, now, after due preparation, gets into 
his boat (Obv. iii., 10-12) and apparently goes himself to 
inundate the fields of the dried-up land (13).- It is again 
repeated that the inundation lasted nine months and that Nintu 
as mother of the. land caused it to be a fruitful country: “like 
fat, like fat, like butter” (18). 

Then follows what may have been an antiphonal restatement 
of what preceded. Obv. iii., 21-28, again tells us that Nintu, 
only this time under the sobriquet Ninkurra, asks and receives 
permission from Ea to care for a particular person. The fol- 
lowing section, Obv. iii., 29-38, is a similar antiphony to Obv. 
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iii., 9-20 (Obv. ii., 33-36), showing how Ea conducted the 
inundation in person in his own boat. 

Tagku now appears for the first time by name, Obv. iii., 39. 
in the section Obv. iii., 39-45, with a curious phrase: “Tagku 
accepted,” or “agreed,” but, as the line is broken, we do not 
know to what. It is probable that he agreed to accept the charge 
to be put upon him by Nintu (Nhikurra), as she says to him 
that she will purify him, apparently by ritual washing, 41 
(n = both ‘wash’ and ‘inundate’) and she praises him as 
the only one allotted to her, i. e., not the only one left alive, 
but the only one whom she chose for her special purpose. This 
section shows almost beyond a doubt that iu the previous pas- 
sages the one allotted to the goddess was Tagku. I cannot 
accept Langdon’s reading (TAG-TUG) of this name, which he 
adopted, op. cit . pp. 66-69 (although it is only fair to state, with 
reservations, p. 69), because lie wished to connect Tagku with 
the stem naxii ‘to rest,’ seen in the Biblical name Noah. It is 
very far-fetched to attempt to get the meaning ‘rest’ from 
the meaning of tag ‘overthrow’ (Delitzsch: zugrundcrichtcn ), 
and then to couple tag with the tap- value of KU, simply because 
KU means asdbu ‘sit down’! The combination Tag-ku is 
a new one, and difficult to explain. It may be similar to ur-ku 
‘big dog,’ as opposed to ur-tur ‘little dog.’ In this case, it 
might mean ‘the great overthrower. ’ The pronunciation of 
the name was probably Tag-gu, as we find ku in clumu- KU, 
II R. 48, 33a, pronounced dumu-gu. That Tag-gu (ku) has 
any significance bearing directly on this document is highly 
doubtful. It is merely the name of the favorite of Nintu (Nin- 
kurra). He was apparently dignified by the compiler of the 
inscription with the divine sign, to indicate that in Tag-gu (ku) 
we have a super-man. 

In Rev. i., 18-25, there seems to he an injunction to Tag-gu 
to go to the temples of Ebaraguldu and Erabgar'an and remain 
there. The streams and canals are to be filled as a result of 
the previously described inundation. In fact, the text is unclear 
enough to permit the supposition that this filling with water has 
been already accomplished. Taggn is now called the gardener, 
Rev. i., 26, which indicates quite clearly Nintu ’s purpose in 
making him her agent : she wished to instruct the people in the 
art of agriculture and irrigation. 

Taggu then goes to the temples mentioned and meets Ea face 
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to face (Rev. i., 37-38). Ea questions Taggu and receives the 
reply that he is the gardener. Ea agrees to accept him in this 
character, and Taggu swears allegiance. Under Taggu ’s care, 
vegetation evidently increased, and then Ea’s herald gives to 
the goddess the great god’s decree as to the use of the various 
plants. It must be noted that all these utterances are permis- 
sive, with not a single prohibition. Apparently, however, Taggu 
eats the amf/aru, or cassia plant, which, not having been per- 
mitted in the preceding list., is therefore forbidden, as a curse 
is connected with it, Rev. ii., 37 : “When he who eats this plant 
dies, he shall see no more life (38) .” This statement appears 
to indicate that such a transgressor shall enjoy no life after 
death. Only here do I find a parallel with the narrative in 
Genesis, and even this may not be a true parallel. This implica- 
tion as to the cassia plant may merely indicate that it was not 
to be classed among the edible vegetation. The Anunnaki 
(earth spirits) are overwhelmed with grief at the curse pro- 
nounced against Taggu. 

The goddess, who is now called Ningarsag (clearly identical 
here with Nintu-Ninkurra), becomes angry with Ea and asks 
the great god whether this is to be the reward for her mother- 
hood. Ea then allots to her two shrines in the city where her 
name shall be honored. The next lines, Rev. ii., 45-47, are very 
obscure. The sense seems to be that the head, foot and eye, 
i. e., the entire person, of the goddess’s protege shall remain like 
that of other men. He is to suffer no physical injury from eat- 
ing the cassia plant, and is to remain as the teacher of agri- 
culture and irrigation, but must die the death of mankind. 

In Rev. iii., a council of the gods seems to be alluded to which 
decides as to the proper treatment of disease. Then follow a 
series of formulae of worship (really incantation rubrics)' to 
certain deities who control the various human ills. A number 
of powerful deities are now specified as having been commis- 
sioned to control the people with certain distinct functions, and 
these gods are herein ritually identified with certain other 
deities (Rev. iii., 45-49). In this list Nintulla is allotted to 
Magan, and Ensagme to Dilmun. The entire inscription closes 
with the usual praise formula, Glory be ! 

There can be little doubt that this is a purely ritual tendency - 
writing. The various perfectly evident antiphonies confirm 
this idea, while the arbitrary rubrics of identification of god 
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with god at the close, and the constant submission to Ea as the 
supreme deity, would seem to show that we have here a pro- 
duction of the Ea-cult, possibly drawn from -various sources. 
The compiler has used the annual drought and its subsequent 
relief by the annual hoods as a staff age, around which to build 
a special adoration of Ea, with the lesson contained in the 
hymn (for it was really a hymn) that the flood must be con- 
trolled by a gardener who appears here as a special person, 
possibly semi-divine, working under the direction of Nintu, the 
mother of the land, but always with the consent of Ea. This 
view of the inscription is so different from that held by Dr. 
Langdon that it has seemed advisable to give a retranslation 
of the entire text; for, while Dr. Langdon has upheld his 
reputation as a most expert Assyriologist in his copy of the 
text, it is impossible for me to agree with him as to his general 
deductions. The Assyriological world should be grateful to 
Dr. Langdon for having placed before it so interesting and 
instructive a document. I am far from believing that my own 
view as to this problem is the only possible one, and shall be 
glad to welcome any new light on this complicated question. 
I have consulted as to this work Dr. P. A. Vanderburgh, and 
Messrs. Kraeling and Maynard of the Columbia Assyrian 
Seminar. 

The text is divisible into twenty-four sections, according to 
the sense, generally discussed above, which are indicated as 
follows: (a.) Obv. i., 1-30; (b.) Obv. i., 31-38; (o.) Obv. ii., 
1-8; (d.) Obv. ii., 9-19; (e.) Obv. ii., 20-32 ; (f.) Obv. ii., 33-46 ; 
(G.) Obv. iii., 1-8; (h.) Obv. iii,, 9-20; (i.) Obv. iii., 21-28; (j.) 
Obv. iii., 29-38; (k.) Obv. iii., 39-45; (l.) Rev. i., 1-17; (m.) 
Rev. i., 18-25; (n.) Rev. 1, 26-29; (o.) Rev. i., 35-48; (p.) Rev. 
ii., 7-15; (q.) Rev. ii., 16-33; (a.) Rev. ii., 33-39; (s.) Rev. ii., 
40-44; (t.) Rev. ii., 45-47; (u.) Rev. iii., 6-23; (v.) Rev. iii., 
24-41; (w.) Rev. iii., 42-50; (x.) Rev. iii., 51. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., has kindly sent me the following 
list of emendations made by him as a result -of a re-reading 
of the, original. Some of these I have incorporated in the text. 
Obv. L, 15, 17, 18: lib for te; 19: add nu. Obv. ii., 24: dirig 
for e-a; 25, us-a-ni for IDra-ni. Obv.. iii., 1 : bi for gij 1, 5, 8 : 
d Nin-sar for d Nin-tu; 2, 22 : zuk~ra fo'r md-ra; 4, 5, 7, 8 : ub 
for te; 11, 31: the fraction sign y 3 for maskim; 21: bi for 
gi, Rev. i., 18, 19, 35, 36, 46, 47 : Jastrow doubts the readings 
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E-bara and E-ral); 42 : sam, Br. 4681, for Ur(f)-dingir; 48: 
si-gi for zi. Rev. ii., 34: substitute lugal-mu for ud-bi-a ; 34: 
bi for ie(g) ; 40, 42: lul-a ‘rebelliously,’ for <ju5-a. Rev. iii., 
7: Ses-ki for en-zi and supply d Nin-{ab) ; 25: «b(LIT), Br. 
8866, for utul; 42: tu-ne-en-na sur-ra-, for tu-ne-e n-na-a-s gar-ra 

Text and Translation 

OBVERSE I. 

(a.) 1 (c-ne-ba-) dm e-ne-ba-dm me-en-ci-en 

They that are cut off", they that are cut off are ye ! 

2 (Mr) Dilmun-ki-azag-ga-dm 

In the land of Dilmun which is a purified place. 

3 (ki-azag-) ga e-ne-ba-dm me-en-ci-en 

in the purified place, they that die are ye ! 

4 . . . kur Dilmun ki-azag-ga-dm 

. . . the land of Dilmun is (verily) a purified 
place. 

5 kur Dilmun ki-azag-ga-dm kur Dilmun el-dm 

The land of Dilinun is a purified place ; the land of 
Dilmun is a clean place. 

6 kur Dilmun el-dm kur Dilmun lag-lag-ga-dm 

The land of Dilmun is clean; the land of Dilmun is 
cleaned (out). 

7 ds-ni-ne Dilmun-ki-a il-ne-in-na(d) 

Lonely in Dilmun they lie down (now) ; 

8 hi d En-ki dam-a-ni-da ba-an-da-nd-a-ba 
Where Ea with his consort used to lie ; 

9 ki-bi el-dm ki-bi lag-lag-ga-dm 

that place is clean; that place is cleaned (out). 

10 ds-ni-ne 

Lonely [in Dilmun they lie down (now)] 

11 ki d En-ki d N in-el-la ba-an-da-nd-a-ba 
where Ea with Ninella used to lie down; 

12 ki-bi el-dm ( ki-bi lag-lag-ga-dm ) 

that place is clean (that place is cleaned out) 

13 Dilmun-ki-a u-nag-ga-gu dug -dug (KA-KA) nu-mu- 

ni-bi 

In Dilmun the raven ( ?) utters his cry no more; 

14 dar-gu-e gu-dar-GP-ri nu-mu-ni-ib-bi 
the cock utters his cock-crow no more ; 

15 ur-gu-la sag-gis nu-ub-ra-ra 
the lion slays no more; 
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16 ur-bar-ra-ge sil nu-ub-kar-ri 

by the wolf the lamb is seized no more. 

17 lik-ku mas gam-gam nu-ub-ba 

The dog by the crouching kids is feared no more. 

18 tud(f) se-Imr-kur-e nu-ub-ba 

The mother (animal) to eat the grain comes no more; 

19 nu-mu-un-zu dim-sil-ra-bi . .-nu- . .-ba 

seed of her body (9) for her young lambs (she pro- 
duces no more?) . 

20 musen (GTJ)-e an-na dim~bi nu . . . ,-e 

The birds of heaven their young (hatch no more?) 

21 tu-GV-e sag-nu-mu-un-da-sub-e 
The doves lay no more. 

22 igi-gig-e (igi-) gig me-en nu-mu-un-ni-bi 

“Eye ache thou art eye ache’’ no longer is said. 

23 sag-gig-gi sag-gig me-en nu-(mu-un-ni-bi) 

“Headache thou art headache” no longer is said. 

24 um-ma-bi um-ma me-en nu-(mu-un-ni-bi) 

“Old woman thou art an old woman” no longer is 
said. 

25 ab-ba-bi ab-ba me-en nu-(mu-im-ni-bi) 

“Old man thou, art an old man” no longer is said. 

26 ki-el a-nu-tu-a-ni eri-a nu-mu-ni-ib-sig-gi 

The girl in a city where no water is poured they give 
not (in marriage). 

27 galu id-da bal-e-mi-de nu-mu-ni-bi 

That a man has crossed the canal, no more is said. 

28 libir-e X-e nu-mu-nigin 

The temple servant to his office ( ?) no longer turns. 

29 lul-e e-lu-lam nu-mu-ni-bi 

“A lie thou hast lied” no more is said. 

30 galam eri-ka i-dur (KXJ) nu-mu-(ni-bi) 

“The notable dwells in the city” (no more is said). 


(ji.) 31 d N in-el-la a-a-ni d En-ki-ra gu-mu-na-de-a 

Ninella to Ea her father spoke : 

32 eri mu-e-sig eri mu-e-sig nam mu-sum-ma-za 

A city thou hast given, but a fate thou hast set for it. 

33 Dilmun eri mu-e-sig eri(mu-e-sig nam mu-sum-ma-za) 
In Dilmun a city thou hast given, a city (thou hast 

given, but a fate thou hast set for it) . 
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34 (. . . .) mu-e-sig cri(mu-c-sig nam mu-sum- 

ma-za) 

(. . . .) tli on hast, given a city (thou hast given, 

hut a fate thou hast set for it). 

35 . . . . id-da nu-un-luk-a 

. , . . no canal it has any longer 

3(1 .... ( eri) mu-e-sig cri (mu-e-sig nam mu-sum- 
. ma-za) 

. , . . (a city) thou hast given, a city (thou hast 

given, but a fate thou hast set for it). 

37 . . . .-da 

38 . . . . a . . . .a 

OBVERSE II. 

(<’.) 1 gir-ma-an-gal-la-za a ge-im-ta-e-de 

Into thy great territory (fields) may the waters flow 
(again) 

2 eri-zu a ge-gal-la gu-mu-ra-nag-nag 
May thy city drink water in abundance 

3 Dihnun a ge-gal-la (gu-mu-ra-nag-nag) 

May Dilinun drink water in abundance 

4 dul a-scs-a-zu did a dug-ga gc-im-(ta-da-du-nc ) 

To thy pool of bitter (stagnant) water may a pool 
of sweet water flow 

5 eri-zu 6 gu-qar-ra Ttalam-ma-ka ge-a 

May thy city be the house of assembly of the land 

6 Dilmun-U e (gu-qar-ra kalam-ma-ka ge-a ) 

May Dilmun be the house (of assembly of the land) 

7 i(NI)-d>e-su d Babbar ud-de-a 
Now, 0 Sungod, shine forth 

8 d Baljbar an-na gub-bi-e 

0 Sungod in heaven do thou stand (appear) 

(d.) 9 gir-du-a du(GA'BA)-ezen-ki-na-ta 

He that walks in Du-ezen-ki-na 

10 ... . sugur ( T)-e d Nanna(r)-a-ta 

. . . . the enclosure (?) with the Moongod 

11 ka-a-ki-a-lag(DU.DV)-1;a a-dug-ki-ta mu-na-ra-gub 

(DU) 

From the mouth of the earth when he comes, with 
sweet waters of the earth he shall stand forth for 
thee (give thee ; present thee with) 
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12 gir-ma-an-gal-la-na a im-ia-e (DUL.DIJ)-dc 

To Ms great territory (fields) the waters shall go 
forth 

13 eri-ni a ge-gdl-la im4a-nag~nag 

His city shall drink water in abundance 

14 Dilmun-ki a ge {-gal-la im-ta-nag-nag) 

Dilmun shall drink water in abundance 

15 dul a ses-a-ni a-dug-ga na-nam 

TIis pool of bitter (stagnant) waters shall be a pool 
of sweet waters 

16 a-sag (LIB) qar-ra nam-a-ni se-mu-na-ab-f 
Fields of assembly .... 

17 eri-ni e gu-qar-ra halam-ma-ka na-nam 

His city a house of assembly of the land shall be 

18 Dilmun-ki e gu(-qar-ra kalam-ma-ha na-nam ) 

Dilmun shall be a (house of assembly of the land) 

19 i(NI) -de-su d Bak'bar ud-de-a ur-ge na-nam-ma 
Now verily it shall be that the Sungod shall shine 

forth 

20 ds-ni (NI) GI8-KU-PI-GI tuk-a 

The only one, he who possesses knowledge (?) 

21 d Nin-tu ama kalam-ma-su 

to Nin-tu the mother of the land 

22 d En-ki-ge GIS-KU-PI-GI tuk-a 
Ea he who possesses knowledge 

23 d Nin-tu ( ama kalam-ma-su ) 

even to Nin-tu (the mother of the land) 

24 us-a-ni dirig ba-an-si-in-dun 

his full counsel in the temple he revealed to her (-si-) 

25 us-a-ni gi-a X-X-e ba-an-si-X-X-e 

his counsel 

26 us-a-ni bar-su mag -dug sa-ba-ra-an-zi-zi 

his counsel in secret mightily (and) graciously he 
imparted to her 

27 gu-ne-in-de md-ra galu nu-mu-un-dib-bi 

he spake: <f for me no man shall be taken'’ 

28 d En-ki-ge gu-ne-in-de 
Ea spake 

29 zi an-na ni-pad 

in the name of heaven he swore 
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30 na-a md-ra nd-a md-ra enim-ni 

“ let them sleep for me; let them sleep for me” was 
his word 

31 d En-ki-(je a d Dam-gal-nun-na enim-ni mi-ni-in-dug 
Ea, the father of Damgalnunna, his word he uttered 

32 Nin-gar-sag-gd-ge asag-ga ba-ni-in-ri 
The fields of Ninharsag I will inundate 

33 asag-ga su-ba-ni-in-ti a d En-ki-ga-ka 
the fields received the waters of Ea 

34 ud-ds-dm iti-us-a-ni 

It was the first day of the first month 

35 ud-min-dm iti-min-a-ni 

It was the second clay of the second month 

36 ud-es-dm iti-es-a-ni 

It was the third day of the third month 

37 ud-lim-dm ili-lim-a-ni 

It was the fourth day of the fourth month 

38 ud-id-dm (iU-jd-a-ni) 

It was the fifth day (of the fifth month) 

39 ud-as-dm (iii-as-a-ni) 

It was the sixth day (of the sixth month) 

40 ud-imin-dm ( iti-imin-a-ni ) 

It was the seventh day (of the seventh month) 

41 ud-ussu-dm ( iti-ussu-a-ni ) 

It was the eighth day (of the eighth month) 

42 ud-elim-dm iU-elim-a-ni iti nam-sal-a-kd 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spreading out of the waters 

43 ia(NI)-lum-gim ia(Nl)-lum-gim ia ( NI ) -dug-nun-na- 
, gim 

Like fat, like fat, like butter 

44 ( d N'in-hi ) ama kalam-ma-ka 
(Nin-tu), the mother of the land 

45 . . . 

46 in-tu-ud 

made (created) it. 

obverse III. 

1 d Nin-tn gu-id-da-ga-su mi-ni-ib-bi 

Nintu on the bank of the river spake (replied) to Mm 
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2 d En-ki-ge ma-ra im-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal c-ne 

By Ea this one has been allotted for me; this one 
has been allotted 

3 sukkal-a-ni d Isim ne gu mu-na-de-e 
His herald Isimu thus spake to her 

4 gain diiniu Mg-ga e-nc nu-mu-un-zu ub-bi 

the son of man, that pious one, as thy seed reverence 
him 

5 d Nin4u Mg-ga e- ( n c nu-mu-un-zu ub-bi) 

0 Nin-tu, that pious one (as thy seed reverence him) 

6 sukkal-a-ni d lsimu (?) ne mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gi 
His herald Isimu thus replies to her 

7 galu-dumu Mg-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu ub-bi 

the son of man, that pious one, as thy seed reverence 
him 

8 d Nin-tu Mg(-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu ub-bi ) 

0 Nintu, that pious one, as thy seed reverence him 

(h.) 9 lugal-mu ni ( IM) -dirig -ga-ri ni ( IM) -dirig-ga-ri 

My king (Ea), who is clothed with awfulness, who 
is clothed with awfulness 

10 gir-ni ds-a gis md-a ne-in-gub (DU) 
his foot first upon the ship he placed 

11 2 gu-ma maskim-ma nam-mi-in-gub (DU) 

Two guards he placed for himself 

12 gaba im-ma-an-tab gibil im-ma-an-su-te(g) 

He strengthened the outside fabric (of the ship ?) ; 
with fire he purified it ( ? ) 

13 d En-ki-ge asag-ga ba-ni-in-ri 
Ea had inundated the fields 

14 asag-ga su-ba-ni-in-ti a d En-ki-ga-ka 
the fields had received the waters of Ea 

15 ud-ds-dm iti-ds-a-ni 

It was the first day of the first month 

16 ud-min-am iti-min-a-ni 

It was* the second clay of the second month 

17 ud-elim-dm iti-elim-a-ni iti-nam-sal-a-ka 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spread of the waters 
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18 ia{NI)-lum-gim ia(Nl)-lum-gim fa(NI) -dug-nun-na- 

ffim 

liko fat like fat like butter 

19 

20 d Nin-tu (a ma kalam-ma-ka) in-iu-ud 

Nin-tu, the mother of the land, made (ereatcd) it. 

21 d Nin-kur-ra (gu4d-da-gd-su) mi-ni-ib-(bi) 

Ninkurra on the bank of the river spake .(replied) 

to him 

22 d En-ki-ge md-ni im{-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal e-ne) 

0 Ea, for me this one is allotted, this one is allotted 

23 sukkal-a-ni d Isimu ne(gu-mu-na-de-e) 
his herald Isimu thus spake to her 

24 galu-dumu sdg-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu te-bi 

the son of man that pious one as thy seed take him 

25 d Nin-kilr-ra sdg-ga e-ne nu-mu-un-zu te-bi 

0 Ninkurra, that pious one as thy seed take him 

26 sukkal-a-ni d Isimu ne mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gi 
his herald Isimu thus replies to her 

27 gain -dumu sdg-ga e-ne su-in-X-in 

the son of man, that pious one, (as thy seed take 
him ?) 

28 d Nin-kiir-ra sdg-(ga e-ne su-in-X-ni ) 

0 Ninkurra, that pious one (as thy seed take him ?) 

29 lugal-mu m(IM)-dirig-ga-ri 

My king (Ea), clothed in awfulness, clothed in awful- 
ness 

30 gir-ni ds-a md-a ne-in-gub (DU) 

his foot first upon the ship he placed 

31 2 gu-ma maskim-ma nam-mi-in-gub (DU) 
two guards he placed for himself 

32 gab a in-ma-an-tab gibil im-ma-ni-su-te 

he strengthened the outside fabric (of the ship) ; 
with fire he purified it( ?) 

33 d En-ki-ge asag ba-ni-in-ri 
Ea inundated the fields 

34 asag-ga su-ba-ni-in-ti a d En-ki-ga-ka 
the fields received the waters of Ea 

35 ud ds-dm iti-ds-a-ni 

The first day of the first month 
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36 ud-elim-dm iti-elim-a-ni iti-nam-sal-a-ka 

It was the ninth day of the ninth month, the month 
of the spreading of the waters 

37 ja(Nl)-lum-gim ja(NI) -lum-gim fa ( NI ) -dug-nun-na- 

gim 

Like fat, like fat, like blitter 

38 d Nin-kur-ra ja(NI)-lum ( in-tu-ud ) 

Ninknrra made (created) it. 

(k.) 39 d Tag-ku sal-ni-dim in- 

Tagkn accepted, he ... . 

40 d Nin-tu(d)-ri d Tag-ku-ra gu mu-na-de-e 
Nintu. to Tagkn spake 

41 na-ga-e-ri na-ri-mu .... 

Yerily I will purify thee; my purification . . . . 

42 gu ga-ra-dug ( f) enim-enim-mu 
I will say to thee my words 

43 gain as-dm md-ra im-da-lal (e-ne im-da-lal e-ne) 

the only man for me has been allotted that one, has 
been allotted that one 

44 d En-ki~ge md~ra im(-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal e-ne) 

0 Ea for me has been allotted, that one has been 
allotted, that one 

45 igi-im- ?-e- .... 


REVERSE I. 

Twelve lines broken 

(l.) 13 ... . sal-ni-dim igi im- . . . 

he agreed he saw (or) has been shown 

14 

15 ... . a-na .... 

16 ... . sag gis-sar a- , 

17 

(m.) 18 (e bara gu-td-du-)’ba DV-um 
To Ebaraguldu go 

19 e-rab-ga-ra-an-ba DXJ-um 
To Erabgaran go 

20 e-a lu ( KU ? ) -su-nun-tu ( KU ? ) -iu-ma ge-dur ( KU ) 
In the temple may my guide ( ?) dwell (or ‘sit’) 

21 d En-ki-ge tu(KV)-su-nun-tu-mu ge-ne-in-dur (KU) 
May Ea my guide ( ?) dwell in it 
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22 2 gu-ma (maskim-ma) a-si-si-da-ni 
Two attendants wlio fill with water 

23 c a-ne-in-si 

shall fill the streams with water 

24 pa, a-ne-in-si 

the canals they shall fill with water 

25 KI-XJD a-nc-in(-de or -si) 

The dried np place they shall irrigate (fill with 
water?) 

26 nu-gis-sar a-na NE .... 

The gardener what .... 

27 guzal( NI) gu-da im-si-in- .... 


28 a-h a me-en gis-sar .... 

"Who is it who the garden . . . . ? 

29 Wn-ki-ge mi- gis-sar (-ra . . . -) 

Ea to the gardener .... 

Four lines broken 

34 . . . .-im-ma- .... 

35 E-bara-gu-ul-du-ba im-ma-an-gen (DU) 

To Ebaraguldu he went 

36 E-rab-ga-ra-an-ba im-ma-an-gen (DtJ) ur-ra-ni ne-in- 

mal-e 

To Erabgaran he went, his seat he took 

37 d En-hi~ge igi-m im-ma-an-sig-sig mudur kt-ne-in-gaba 
Ea looked upon him with a sceptre he confronted him 

38 d En-ki-ge d Tag-ku-ra gir im-ma-m-gub (DU) 

Ea before Tag-ku stood up 

39 e-na al-derde-e gal (IK) -kid gal (IK) -hid 

In his temple he commanded: open the door ; open 
the door 

40 a-ba me-en za-e me-en 
Who art thou? 

41 md-e nu-gis-sar gul-si gis-ma- 

I am a gardener full of joy . . . . 

42 sam-su ga-mu-ra-ab-sig 

at a price I will appoint thee 

43 d Tag-ku sgg-gul-la-ni-ta S-e g&l(IK)-ba-an-Md 
Tag-fai with heart full of joy the temple’s dooi he 

opened. 
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44 d Phi-ki~ge d Tag-kn-ra sal-ni-dim 
Ea unto Tag-ku consented 

45 gul-as gar-ra-na bci-na-ab -sum-mu 
Joyfully as his gift he gave unto him 

46 fi-bara-gu-ul-du-b a b a-n a-ab - sum-m 1 1 
For Ebaraguldu he gave it to him 

47 P-rab-ya-ra-an-b a b a -n a-ab -s i m-mu 
For Erabgaran he gave it to him 

48 d Tag-ku sal-ni-dim gab mu-na-ab-si-yi sn nui-na- 

sig(PA)-gi 

Tag-ku accepted it his left hand he waved; his hand 
he waved 


REVERSE XL 

Several lines illegible 

(P.) 7 

8 (u ... . ivi-ma-) -an-md (BAR) 

The plant .... grew 

9 (u ... . im-ma-) -an-md (SAR) 

The plant . . . . grew 

10 (H . . . . im-ma-) an-md (SAR) 

The plant .... grew 

11 {u . ... . im-)ma- an-md (SAR) 

The plant .... grew 

12 

(The plant .... grew) 

13 

(The plant .... grew) 

14 it (. . . .) im-ma-an-ma (SAR) 

The plant .... grew 

15 d M In-ki-ge ma-ra im-da-lal e-ne im-da-lal e-ne 

0 Ea for me has been allotted this one, has been 
allotted this one 

(q.) 16 sukkal-a-ni d Isimu ne gu-mu-na-de-e 

His herald Isimu thus spake to her 

17 d ma-e nam-bi li-ne-f 

As for the plants their fate I (have determined) 

18 a-na-dm ne-e a-na-dm ne-e 

What is this, what is this (said she) 
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19 sukkal-a-ni d Isimu nc mu-na-ni-gi-gi 
Ilis messenger Isimu tlms replied to her 

20 (lu gal) -mu u-gis mu-na-ab-bi 

My king (Ha) as to the woody vegetation has decreed 

21 mu-na-kud-de ba-kur-c 

He may cut off from it; he may eat it 

22 lugal-mu ii-gurun mu-na-ab-bi 

My king as to fruit-hearing plant has decreed 

23 mn-na-sir(BiJ) -ri ba-kur-e 

He may tear off from it; he may eat of it 

24 lugal-mu u-. . . .-mu 

My king as to the .... plant (has decreed) 

25 mu-na-kud-de ha- (kur-e) 

He may cut off from it ; he may eat of it 

26 lugal-mu u-a-gug (PA.SAR) mu-(na-ab-bi) 

My king as to the .... plant has decreed 

27 mu-na-sir (BV) -ri ba-kur-e 

He may tear off from it ; he may eat of it 

28 ( lugal-mu ) u . . . .-tu-iu mu-na-ab-bi 
My king as to the .... has decreed 

29 ( mu-na-kud-de ) ba-(kur-e ) 

He may cut off from it ; he may eat of it 

30 ( lugal-mu u . . . .) mu-(no-ab-ln) 

My king as to the .... plant has decreed 

31 (mu-na-sir (BU)-n ba kur-e) 

He may cut off from it ; he may eat of it 

32 ( lugal-mu it ... . mu-na-ab-bi) 

My king as to the .... plant has decreed 

33 (mu-na-kud-de) b a- (kur-e) 

He may cut off from it ; he may eat of it 

34 (lugal-mu) u)-am-ga-ru mu-na-ab-bi 

(My king) as to the cassia plant has decreed 

35 (mu-na-sir (BTJ)-ri ba-kur-e 

He tore off from it ; he ate of it 

36 .... -it nam-bi ne-in-tar sdb-ba ba-ni-in-di 
(Cassia ?) the plant whose fate he had determined, 

to it he went 

37 d Nin-gar-sag-gd-ge mu d En-ki nam-erim ba-an-kud 
Ninharsag, in the name of Ea, a curse uttered 
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38 i-cU na-am-ti-la en-na ba-ug ( f)-gi-a i-de ba-ra-an-bar - 

ri-en 

Tlie face of life, at the time when he dies, he shall 
not behold 

39 d A-nun-na-ge-ne sagar-ta im-mi-in-diir-tiir (KU-.KU)- 

ru-ne-cs 

The Anunnaki in the dust sat down 

40 lul-a d En-lil-ra mu-na-ra-ab-bi 
Angrily to Enlil she spake 

41 md-e d Nin-gar-sag-gd mu-e-H-du-mu-un a-na-dm nig- 

ba-mu 

I Ninliarsag have borne thee children; what is my 
reward ? 

42 d En~lil tu lul-a mu-na-ib-gi-gi 

Enlil the begetter angrily replied to her 

43 za-e d Nm-gar-sag-gd mu-e-du-mu-un-nam 
Thou Ninliarsag hast borne me children 

44 uru-md 2 gis-mal ga-ri-du (KAK) mu-zu ge-pad-di 
In my city 2 thrones I will make for thee (and) thy 

name shall be called on (there) 

45 ... . sag-ni 6s-dm im-ma-an-p&s-pes 

. . . . Ms head like the others is fashioned 

46 (gir)-ni ds-dm im-ma-an-bur-bur 

his foot (?) like the others is designed 

47 igi-ni ds-dm gibil ne-in-gar 

his eye like the others is endowed with light 

reverse in. 

About five lines mutilated 

6 .... ne en d En-lil .... 

.... thus ( ? ) Enlil .... 

7 .... ne 8es-M .... 

8 . . . .-su ma-du-ne en d Nin-(ib) . . . . 

To ... . they went the lord god .... 

9 . . . .-su mu-du-ne en ... . 

To ... . they went the lord .... 

10 f f ni-me-a zi(f) -mu-mu f t mu . . . . 

12 d N in-gar -sag -gd-ge f im .... 

Lines 13-16 illegible 
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17 .... te be-an- .... 

18 d N in-gar -sag -ga-ge 6 ?-im-ma-an- .... 
Ninharsag .... 

19 d En-lil .... su-ga-ni ba-an-tub (KV)-bi-es 
En-lil .... they rested (?) 

20 li-im-ra-an-ag-es 

They gave attention to it (?) ; they consulted about 
it ( ?). 

21 nam-im-ma-an-tar-es 
Fate they declared 

22 su-li im-ra-an-bur-ru-us 
Destiny they fixed 

23 d Nin-gar-sag-gd-ge .... -la-na ba-ni-in-iub 

(KTJ) 

Ninharsag .... rested (?) 

24 ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed ? 

25 ab (LIT) -mu ma-gig (MI) 

my cattle are distressed for me 

26 d Ab-u im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Ab-u has been created for thee 

27 ses-mu a-na-zu. a-ra-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed? 

28 i L-tul-mu ma-gig (MI) 

My flocks are distressed for me. 

29 d Nm-tul-la im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Nintulla has been created for thee 

30 se$-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) KA -mu ma-gig (ML) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed ; my 

speech is distressed 

31 d Nin-ka-u-tu im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Ninkautu has been created for thee 

32 ■ ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) KA -mu ma-gig (MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed ; my 
mouth is distressed 

33 d Nin-ka-si im-ma-ra-an-tu-ud 
Ninkasi has been created for thee 

34 ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) (na-zi-) mu ma-gig (MI) 
My brother in what way art thou distressed; my 

genitals (?) are distressed 
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35 


36 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

(w.) 42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

(x.) 51 


d Na-zi im-ma-ra(-an-tu-ud) 

Nazi lias been created for tliee 
ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (MI) da-(zi-mu ma-gig MI) 
My brother in wliat way art thou distressed my 
, , . . is distressed 

d Di-zi-ma-a im-ma-ra(~an-Ui-ud ) 

Dazima has been created for thee 

ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (M.L) ti-(mu mu-gig MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed ; my 
principle of life is distressed 
d Nin-ti im-ma-ra-an- ( iu-ud ) 

Nintil has been created for thee 

ses-mu a-na-zu a-ra-gig (Ml) me-mu ( ma-gig MI) 

My brother in what way art thou distressed; my 
judgment is distressed 
d En-sag-me im-ma-ra-a n- ( iu-ud ) 

Ensagme has been created for thee 

tur-tur-lal-lal-ba tu-nc-en-na-ds gar-ra - ( ne-en-na-ds ) 
Great at the time of their birth and in their deeds 
d Ab-u lugal u ge-a 
Let Ab-u be ruler of vegetation 
d Nin4ul-la en Md-gan-na ge-a 
Let Nintulla be ruler of Magan 
d Nin-KA-u-tu d Nin-a-zu ga-la-an-tuk-tuk 
Let Nin-KA-utu make Ninazu her own (become the 
same as) 

d Ni7i-ka-si d Nig-sag-si ge-a 

Let Ninkasi be the same as Nig-sag-si 

d Na-zi u-mu-un dar-a ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 

Let Nazi become the same as the lord of the cock ( ?) 

d Da-zi-ma-a . . . ,-zi-im ga-ba-an-tuk-tuk 

Let Dazima become the same as . . . .-zim 

d Nin-(ti) win iti-e ge-a 

Let Nin-ti become the lady of the month 

( d En-sag-me) en Dilmun-na ge-a 

Let Ensagme be the ruler of Dilmun 

zag-sal 
Glory be ! 
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COMMENTARY . 1 

OBVERSE I. 

1 ha ‘divide, give, apportion, 5 hence here — ‘cut off 5 ; never 
means ‘sleep’ (l.), a meaning which Langdon probably got 
from Obv. i., 8: handa-ndba, where the -ha is relative and not 
a part of the root. 

2 Dilmun is probably correct. The usual ideogram for 
Dtlmun is NI-TUK, but in Langdon ’s text, the sign consists of 
SAL, instead of NT, -j- TUK. It. will be remembered that NX 
has the value sal (cal), so that SAL-TXJK really may = NI- 
TUK = Dilmun. Furthermore in Rev. Ill, 50, the phonetic 
complement after this ideogram is -na = Dilmun-na, which helps 
to confirm the reading. 

6 These lines plainly indicate the desolation of Dilmun. 
Note that ‘clean, pure 5 is frequently used in incantations in 
the sense of ‘desolate. 5 Cf. my paper Le Bouc Emissaire, JA. 
July, 1903, on ASKT. xix. 19. 

7 ds-ni-nc ‘lonely 5 ; cf. Obv. ii., 20. Langdon 5 s reading 
be for nc is not correct, as the prefix is the demonstrative ne, 
not he. 

11 banda-nd-ba, see n, 1 above. 

13 u-nag~ga-gu ; is this ‘raven 5 ? NAM-CAR — dribu — 
‘ raven, 5 as a rule. 

14 dar-gu-c probably ‘cock, 5 seen in tarnugallu, rather than 
‘kite 5 (l,). Langdon 5 s reference to Muss-Arnolt, Lex. 129a, is 
not correct. Of. Rev. iii. 47. 

15 ur-gu-la ‘lion, 5 syn. of Mr -mag. N u-iib-ra-ra written 
te-ub-ra-ra by scribal error. 

16 kar-ri, not gar (l.). This kar = ekemu ‘seize. 5 

17 gam-gam ‘crouching’ — continued action. 

18 tu(d) ‘mother 5 (animal) ; h-kur-kur-e ‘in order to eat, 5 
not ‘while eating 5 (l.). 

19 numun-zii = numun -)- zu — su ‘body 5 ; probably ‘seed 


* The following abbreviations have been used : 

ASKT. = Paul Itaupt, ATckadische u. Sumerische Keilschrifttexte; 
OT. = * ‘ Cuneiform Texts from the British Museum 1 ’ ; D.L. — Friedrieh 
Delitzsch, Sumer is dies Lexicon, Leipzig, 1914; ITT. — ASKT. ; JA. = 
Journal A siatique; L. — Langdon, “Sumerian Epic of Paradise”; M. = 
Bruno Meissner. Scltene Assyrische Ideogramme, Leipzig, 1910; PSBA. = 
“Proceedings of the 'Society of Biblical Archaeology”; R. = Rawlinson, 
“Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.” 
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of the body.’ dim-sil(r)-ra-bi probably ‘little lambs’; ‘she 
produces no more seed of her body to create little lambs’ ( ?). 

21 sag-sub = nadu ‘place, lay.’ 

26 ki-el clearly means ‘girl, virgin,’ as seen by the connec- 
tion with the following lines, ki-el means literally ‘pure place,’ 
in the sense ‘girl,’ refers to virginity. a-nu4u-a-ni ‘where no 
water is poured’ has probably a sexual meaning = where no 
generation takes place. 

27 bal — cberu not necessarily ‘changed’ (l.). No man 
has crossed a canal; this also probably has a sexual sense; cf. 
Obv. i., 35, however, where the allusion to each of canals is 
clearly direct. 

28 The unknown ideogram X probably refers to the office 
of the libir ( ligir ). 

29 lul-e e-lu-lam — e-lul-am. Note lu-lul ‘liar,’ HT. 127, 53. 

32 mu-e- 2 p.; but cf. Prince, Proe. Amer. Philos. Soc., LIV, 

p. 42. ‘A fate thou hast set’ = ‘thou hast fixed the time of 
its end.’ mu-sum-ma-za ; lit. ‘when thou hast settled a fate 
for it’ (za = oblique case) . 


OBVERSE n. 

I gir-ma-an-gal-la probably for gir-gan-gal-la = ‘place’ 
( gir = urxu ‘road’; padanu ‘path’) ‘ of great fields ’ = ‘ terri- 
tory.’ 

4 The stagnant pools after the desolation. 

II Probably refers to the moongod; the promise of fulfill- 
ment of the prayer. 

19 i(Wi)-de-su ‘now’; ur (XUR) ‘verily.’ 

20 ds-ni ‘only one’ — ‘unique’ ; cf. Obv. i., 7: ds-ni-ne 
‘lonely.’ GI8-KU-PI-GI, M. 10779: uznu ‘ear.’ I render 
‘knowledge, intelligence’ here and Obv. ii., 22. 

21 kalam-ma ‘land’; = Sumer throughout. 

24 us-a-ni here and Obv. ii., 26, no doubt, to be read umus- 
a-m, D. L. 53 — temu (L. ib., n. 4). dun —.pitu ‘open, reveal’ 

25 I cannot place the ideogram read Teas here by Langdon. 
The sign does not seem to be has. Langdon ’s rendering: ‘his 
revelation in the reedhouse as a decision he rendered unto her’ 
is, to say the least, obscure. 

26 bar -hi common ideogram for ina axdti ( passim ) ‘on one 
side’; probably ‘privately, secretly.’ sabaran-zi-zi: zi-zi ‘cause 
to come’; hence, f bring to, impart.’ 
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27 md-ra ‘so far as I am concerned.’ The dib here is very 
obscure. Its primary meaning is seize = cabdtu. The sense 
seems to be : ‘so far as I am concerned, no person shall be taken, ’ 
not necessarily ‘rescued, saved’ (?), Langdou: ‘enters not’; 
cf. however, PSBA, 1914, 256. 

30 nd-a; Langdon, I think, is right ~ suni’il ‘cause to lie 
clown.’ 

32 riz=raxdcu ( irxic ) ‘inundate’; cf. Obv. iii., 13, not espe- 
cially in a hostile sense. 

33-42 I do not understand Langdon ’s rendering here: ‘the 
first day whose month is the first; the second day whose 
month is the second,’ etc. This phrase must be idiomatic for 
‘the first day of the first month,’ etc. The poet is counting the 
months of the inundation until its culmination (not cessation, 
L.; sal = rapdsu ‘spread’) in the ninth month. 

43 ja(NI)4u(m) seems to mean fat; ja( NI) == ‘oil’ and 
lu(m ) = ‘plenty’ (of oil). ia(14I) -dug-nun-na; literally ‘much 
(nun) good (dug) oil’ (ia — NI) . The allusion can be only to 
plenty, and not to corpses, of which the context makes no 
mention. 


OBVERSE III. 

1, 5, 8 Jastrow reads d Nin-sar for d Nin-tu. 

2 Langdon is surely right in his revised translation, where 
he renders this line as above translated instead of : ‘ (for me) 
they are reckoned.’ E-ne is the demonstrative ‘this one’ and 
not the plural here. Jastrow mk-ra for md-ra here and 22 is 
hardly possible, 

3 d Isimu; thus Langdon in his revised translation instead 
of guda( t). ne = ‘this thing, thus.’ 

4 jgalu-dumu = ‘man-son’ = ‘son of man’ = ‘this human 
being.’ numun ‘seed.’ 

11 gu-ma; Langdon two “humbles” ! What does this mean ? 
gu-ma is probably an enumerative; 2 gu-ma maskim-ma simply 
‘two guards’ (maskim — rabicu ‘watcher’ is, of course, a super- 
natural guard). Note that gu = ‘ entirely ? -f- ma = mar ; cf. 
D. L. 105 : gu-mar = gu-gar —napxaru ‘entirety.’ Here 2 gu- 
ma merely means zwei Stuck! Jastrow notes that the sign for 
maskim t= y 3) but it is intended for maskim here. 

12 An obscure phrase; it cannot mean ‘caulked the ship’ 
(l.) ; tab only means ‘to double’; ‘he strengthened the front’ 
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(gaba)= l strengthened the outside.’ gibil imman-te(g) ‘lie 
purified (?) with fire’; probably a ritual observance. 

15-17 The remaining months (ef. Obv. ii., 34; 43; iii., 14) 
are omitted for brevity. 

27 These lines should duplicate Obv. iii'., 4-5: nu-mu-un-zu 
te-bi , but here we find su in-X-ni perhaps ‘make him the con- 
tinuation (?) of thy body’ (SU for ZU). The necessity of a 
synonym is apparent. 

39 This passage begins a new theme ; sal-ni-dim (PAP-PAT) 
may mean ‘accept, agree,’ regarding sal-dim as a compound 
strengthener of dim — rakasu ‘bind.’ Tag-ku is probably bet- 
ter than Tag-tng (see above, Introduction). 

40 d Nin4u-ri , subject with apparently indicative n like the 
Georgian man-ease. 

41 na-ga-e-ri; here ri may = ‘ wash. ’ ri = ‘inundate’ (Obv. 
iii., 13), but the context requires here that Nin-tu should take 
care of Tag-ku. Her inundation (ri) is to be a beneficent one 
and he is to be sacred, and immune from harm. 

43 ‘This is the only man (gain as-dm) who has been allotted 
for me.’ 

REVERSE I. 

18, 19, 35, 36, 46, 47 Jastrow doubts the readings E-bara and 
E-rab. 

20 KTJ-su-nun-KTJ-tu-miL ‘my guide’ (l.). According to 
Langdon, a title of Girra, the god of flocks = sa si-ma-ni, CT. 
xxiv. 42 ; 95. This ideogram usually = summanu ‘hobble-ropes’ 
(Mmss-Arnolt, 1060). “Guide” is an uncertain translation here. 

21 gu-ma ; supply maskim-ma , as in Obv. iii., 11. 

25 KI.TID; (l.) kislag ‘place of the sun’ ; hence ‘dried up.’ 

27 gu~zal( NI) ; is this piri$tu L, n. 4? 

37 madur ‘sceptre,’ D. L. 191: ‘with a sceptre he confronts 
him’ ( gaba ). 

41 Tag-ku now appears as the new cultivator, 

44 sal-ni-dim( PAP.PAP) here and in Reverse I. 48 in the 
sense ‘accept’; ef. Obv. iii., 39. 

45 gar-ra-na ‘as his gift.’; gar=sardqu, D. L. 80. 

48 sal-ni-dim (PAP.PAP) ; ef. Rev. I. 44 and Obv. iii., 39. 

REVERSE II. 

18 Langdon: ‘something it is’; better in his revised trans- 
lation: ‘what is that?’ 
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20-22 u-gis may refer to vegetation with edible leaves. It 
certainly does not mean ‘fruit’ (L. n. 1), as Rev. ii., 22 gives 
u-gurun ( = inbu •), which is clearly fruit. 

26 u-a-gug (PA.SAR). Langdon: ‘prickly plants.’ "Why? 

34-38 u am-ga-ru, M. 3073: lcasu, CT. xiv. 18; 26 prob- 
ably = Jm-si 1\SBA, 1914, 192, which is generally considered to 
be cassia ( tcacrla ). Langdon presupposes here a prohibition as 
to this plant, but none appears in the text unless wo see an 
implicit prohibition in 36 : the plant whose fate he (the Moongod) 
had determined, or in the fact that the amgaru did not belong 
to any of the permitted plants indicated. It is certain that a 
curse ( nam-erim ) falls on it in Rev. i., 37. 

38 Langdon: ‘until he dies’ is wrong; it must be: ‘at 
the time when he dies’ — ba-ug( ?)-gi-a } the time when being 
expressed by the overhanging -a. The value ug(? ) is better than 
dig( ?.L.) . Possibly bag is correct( ?) . 

40 gus-a; D. L. 218: ‘terribly, angrily.’ 

41 and 43 Langdon does not seem to know that in English 
“befjet” can be used only of a male: The goddess is speaking. 

4.4 gis-mal may = gis-gal ‘thrones,’ not ‘creatures’ (L. n. 1: 
siknali ) . 

45-47 Probably a description of the similarity of the favour- 
ite Tagku to the rest of mankind. Tagku is to appear as the 
teacher of agriculture, but not in divine guise, ds-cim = dis- 
dm = maxdris ‘ similarly ’ ; like other men. 

reverse in. 

20 li-ag may = U in li-tar = ‘Acht haben,’ D. L.170. Lang- 
don leaves this line untranslated. 

24 a-ra-gig; the -ra- is no doubt 2 p. 

25ff. ma-gig ; ma probably contains the idea ‘for me’ == 1 p. 

26 d Ab-u, probably Tammuz (l.). 

30 and 32 KA here and in Rev. iii., 32 = ‘speech’ or ‘mouth.’ 
Probably ‘mouth’ in 32, as Ninkasi (33) = ‘lady of the full 
mouth’ or ‘she who fills the mouth.’ The allusion must be to 
hunger ; cf., however, Rev. iii., 40. 

34 na-zi ‘the thing of life’ = ‘genitals’ ( ?). 

36 da-zi; I cannot translate. 

38 U = principle of life ; ‘semen’ (?). L: ‘health.’ ;■ 

40 me can mean ‘power of speech,’ but here prob- 


8 JAOS 86. 
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ably ‘ command, ’ i. e., it is difficult for him to understand the 
divine command; hence ‘judgment.’ L: ‘understanding.’ 

41 En-sag-me ‘lord who makes good the me’ (command), 
Jastrow doubts this reading. 

42 Jastrow reads tu-nc-en-na sur-ra - for tu-ne-en-na-as gar-ra, 
but it is probably -as gar-. 

45-50 These lines are very unclear. They seem to contain 
the prayer that certain gods shall be merged into others, so 
far as their qualities are concerned. In 47, wmm-dar-a (L, no 
translation) appears to mean ‘lord of the cock’ (ef. Obv. i., 14). 
There must be paronomastie association in the following equa- 
tions : 

d Nin-KA-u-tu; d Nin-a-za, 45 
d Nin-Jca-si; d N in-sag-si, 46 
d Da-zi-ma; .... zim, 48 
d Nin-(ti) ; d Nin-iti-a, 49 

51 zag-sal = taniitu, D. L. 22 ‘loftiness’ ; the final doxology, 
‘Glory be’ ! 



A Transliteration and Translation of the Pahlavi Treatise 
‘ Wonders of Tagastan’ ( Sisldn ), by I)r. Edward W. West 
(deceased). — Presented by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, 
(lolumbia University, New York City. 

The accompanying transliteration and translation of the 
Pahlavi Treatise Afdlyd va-Tdyaldh-i Damig-% SagasUm, ‘Won- 
ders of the Land of Sagastun 7 (mod. Sistan) was made in 1898 
by the distinguished Pahlavi scholar, Dr. Edward. W. West, 
who received election to the Society in 1899, in its Honorary 
List, as Corresponding Member, and who died in 1905. The 
communication, here reproduced, he sent to me in the form of 
a personal letter, dated January 7, 1898, at the time when 1 
was engaged in special researches with regard to the life and 
legend of Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, afterwards 
published in book form and dedicated to Dr. West. 

As he and I had talked together so often on Iranian subjects 
and had interchanged so many letters on matters relating to 
Zoroastrianism, it seems appropriate that I should be permitted 
to make available to scholars the main contents of this letter 
from him among those which passed in our correspondence. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that he sent it merely inci- 
dentally, in answer to an inquiry, as bearing on certain other 
problems in regard to which we were corresponding with each 
other (for his readiness ever to help fellow-workers in the field 
was far-known) ; and it must equally be remembered that the 
letter was written seventeen years ago, or some seven years 
before his death. It is quite possible, therefore, if his great 
activity had been longer spared to scholarship, that he would 
have modified or changed this or that point in his interpretation 
of certain difficult or obscure passages in the Pahlavi text 
involved. Yet I believe that a scholar so profound and accurate, 
so cautious and well-balanced would have allowed his version to 
Stand in the main, as contributing something toward the elucida- 
tion of several matters connected with Zoroastrian tradition. 

In his enclosure, under date mentioned above, Dr. West wrote 
as follows : 

“My dear Professor: Thanks for your reference to the 'Wonders of 
Sagastfin/ which had slipped out of my memory. — As the writer of this 
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short text seems to have fully adopted the idea that Sagastan was an impor- 
tant scene of Visht&sp ’s propagation of the religion, I have thought it best 
to send you a complete transliteration and translation of this text 
enclosed. — It is somewhat difficult and obscure in places, as you will see; 
and its date is uncertain, but say from A. D. 900 to 1200, so it is only 
a reminiscence of old traditions ; but more of this after other matters. ’ ’ 

At this point in liis letter Dr. West turned aside to devote 
a page to answering several inquiries of mine with regard to 
the text and interpretation of three or four passages in oilier 
Pahlavi works (Denkart 7. 4. 81, cf. IS BE. xlvii. 57; Dk. 7. 4. 
66 ; Dk. 7. 3. 51 ; and 55sp. 21. 2). 

He then returned to a discussion of the age of the Pahlavi 
manuscript (Codex j), that belonged to Dastur Jamaspji, which 
contains the ‘Wonders’ and is apparently an early copy of a 
still older transcript, and traceable ultimately back to the 
original text. This important codex ( j) comprises also the well- 
known Pahlavi treatises ‘Memoir of Zariran’ and the ‘Cities 
of Iran,’ besides the work under consideration. The three 
were edited and published together in 1897 by its owner, the 
late Parsi High Priest Jamaspji, under the title: Pahlavi 
Texts J, edited by Jamaspji Dastur Minochaherji Jamasp-Azana , 
Bombay, 1897. On the subject of the date of the copy and its 
contents Dr. West expressed himself as follows : 

“Regarding the age of the texts in Codex J. The colophon at the end 
of the Codex was written by Mitr6-Sp?in-i Kai-Khusr6 in 1322, but (as in 
the ease of K 20) J may be a very early copy of M K. ’s transcript whose 
colophon is lost. — The first text, the Yadkar-i Zariran, was copied by M K 
from his great-uncle Rustam ’a transcript of Dend-panah ’s MS. mentioned 
below. — The second text, Pounders of the cities of Iran, must have been 
composed long after the time of the latest founder, Abfi-J&far, called 
Abu-davanig, who founded Bagdad in 764. The Wonders of Sagastan is 
the third text, whose winter is not named, and the following 14 texts (see 
‘Pahl. Liter.’ in [Geiger and Kuhn’s] Grmdriss, §§ 97-100 [69] 70-75) 
also supply no names or dates. — Then come two colophons referring to 
all these Yadk&r&n, or Memoranda (see Grmdriss ,§ 76); the first is 
Den6-panah ’s, the imperfect date of which seems to be equivalent to A. 3). 
1255, written at Broach; the seeond is M K’s of 1322, written 3 months 
and 8 days before his final colophon. The dates of Rfistam’s copies are 
not mentioned, but he copied others in 1269 in Iran and in 1278 in 
India. — The corhpiler of the Wonders of Sagastan was probably the priest 
who reports the simplicity of ritual there in § 9, and he may have been 
very recent, even as late as the original Sagast&n Pahl. Vend, of H8mast, 
from which a copy was made in 1205 for transmission to Afichak in the 
Panjab, which was copied by Rustam, and M K’s transcript of this copy 
is now Kj.” 
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Tims far the preliminary part of Dr. West’s letter as pref- 
acing his transcription and translation of the Pahlavi text. But 
before reproducing these it may be well to quote his earlier 
•description of the treatise, as found in Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Grundriss tier irunischen Philologie, 2. 118 (Strassburg, 1904), 
which runs as follows: 

“A short text of 290 words about the Wonders of Sagastan, or Sistan, 
among which it mentions the river Aetumend [i. e. Iletumand], the lake 
fra/.ilan, the sen Kyfmsih, the mountain Aushdashtar, and the birth of 
the religion, and of his conferences with Zaratusht; also of the prococd- 
Alrich, son of Fredun, and the scene of Vishtasp’s first propagation of 
the religion, and of his conferences with Zaratusht; also of the proceed- 
ings of Seno-I Ahumstan of Bust (biisilg) and his disciples, who issued 
various Nasks, for religious instruction. ’ ’ 

Those who knew well Dr. West’s scholarly acumen, his critical 
method, and his conscientious manner of work, will best appre- 
ciate having an exact reproduction, by autotype process, of the 
most important part of his letter of January 7, 1898 — the 
transliteration and translation of the ‘Wonders,’ especially as 
this reproduction served likewise to recall the fine minuscule 
handwriting of the distinguished savant. 

By way of supplement it is important here to draw attention 
to the wholly independent translation of the ‘Wonders’ into 
English and Gujarati by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi of Bom- 
bay, which was published a year later than the time when Dr. 
West’s letter was written to me, and its preface is dated April 
30th, 1899. It was the first rendering actually to appear in 
print and has remained the only one available until the West 
translation of a year earlier (1898) is now reproduced in auto- 
graph facsimile as above. It was issued together with, the other 
two Pahlavi treatises, already referred to, under the combined 
title Aiyadgdr-i-Zarirdn, Shatroihd-i-Airdn , and Afdiyd-ve- 
Sahigiya-i-Sistdn, Translated with Notes, by Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, Bombay, 1899. I feel sure that my friend Dr. Modi, 
like other Iranists, will welcome the opportunity of consulting 
the deceased scholar’s transcription and interpretation of the. 1 
text. 
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X, ^ -httuiJ ma+JLaIXvu^L UnjhruuL st**- 

/ 1 'V& u ~ j£Uj^uJ&CjL cL^ dyJL 6 ^L^uhi^/r^^ 

xOireDi^f --fx^usrJZL fiJoui, qqsAk4^j * 

2 * (X^stt^xJk-o cLasyuds j ct&yLs ftjLL4^~fa 4^*&i***AIA*J^ AAet^/tieCA*‘~U 
‘^AuX&delt*' /ihXr~&&u*Jli&j~t, ^Cu^£U\$lXP’ /VVV~ p*lAr-t, fXSjui'L,'- 
cbxswJlxX~l~ SfaLM**4&*' J 

'Ji^uAsiyoLAX+Jiy^- c, CUuijiduA' n rwCf~ l%<xdijX4^cLn^ _ /yyPcksL; 

ao^ujdi, Ax4^3skJL*Jjc. jt^u^Lxy *J> *. 3. Ct&wxJe. cIb^JcL.^ cutip/L 

^xJUacO!^*L htiiJ\A*U*M.~-V “]€aUp£tA$6l4AjL^A*j^ad5kA^^^ 

*i Jt/v%4 £i. t Ah* < $u>S&*a*xL cXAxdhld^ tnieL^ vx^tixuItUt. 

*3^ M- e Lx vxJx bfcdivr*x aWuax/ 'fc&dJvxAcOV-Jl /X *AA*aax/ f AfvLr^Tiu, 
'>*XU*iS < v7yi/ t ^zl4^jyu jr*AA^hoCA%y 'k j iit- d - xix ^lv olu^t\ Ct$Jvi<£j GIZa&h/ 
tlaj^£xj^~ ^cL , afal £#*&, -j /UX>L~ AA*AaaS 

Uia1 £:} 

c-^v v- fjij ryxAiAA^JtX’ a£. 4 *xxajxJL 'h utpf-4* 

/. £7#tA> A*jrr*>*>lxri^**/*AAJ cxjLaJ- pxxrtCiiurxA'sAb^ ^ gr>*~ aut*4ru*Jh d 
4>ku OtXx^jiL a'C. X4 <AXl^Ah.X&Xs qw^JL 'hjtfefu ftCai^rJ 

trfkiAA jLrurtnAAcji4 . jL. Atm ^■o*' Zf fai t fat fa AAhfW 

fix HuJzx> ^aax^LoL^J fix, y f ^ "JCuyxis*4iw& l ct^xL 
ffck. syhi+XisvdaU^J l*x> fkix £maa~cL cfL. 

• exl+6 fix, i-uxtjc^ asyuJL SbJuMtxixin^ <r^~ $Lci^idxxLaU\/ t 
/3^ /*<4< *o^w-^X ^ oo^xxL er^L SfjttA^bddeLAxd j cL&4^*a+ \-oLcx**A~ < 
^,XxMj£ujJiA~ 4^, $&k> \f/fJot*i’Vr*-aLf j “Oi k* t «H ^V pj\A^Jxix4xby^ oi, 
tin. n^AlA4Jk/i4*ciZ5*i~Si 3 , '0/y+As KAA*Utn*- x4 ?£xJ f pieU~ pKH, 
&*%***£/ AjoOCAx cr^. f&u T&c^kvJt AA x£*J*J 4*lilAjJts x4 txx fa A±pUxru t 

A- • As+CLt&As XotAvUU ^ fhtiAx tb dxn*4 <fj- ^Zn4J)lcly^\<JcUvr^ 

i-d-tL- fix, AA-jp,La->*S c^- $Axx>yris j *isyu>L x*dLc 'idxL- 

eCSf JLrrrdtA+^rrv ; Ctbdxx. xirvui fuxlxru o^if xJ’jd^uv^ ( 

cc*+Js 4^xu/~ iu*viS‘ a ^ fyfixu cJixIcIa-x*\.- o ^ DIaaXc^ } esK*&jd* 

pldl f Sbxc owfi' 'tshos 
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2, 


sthoLhs— I, 


L-ooX- -&L ^Jt^Cisvuh ^XJuPy^y svwX 

/ydUloyv cttAp «J*db 
y^Lct^J*. f. kwWiA ffe^ 

CU^lfot- cyA^h 

'L*Alb*Jtf- i luyLL^y SvdZafcu^Pv f£u^ 

$rXfeL s J^M iCyA^ 

^y^AAjfairy%y j ct^fCUxJZinJ CL^l^^PyuJjclxL f 

LL^j^UoL /VOL- /\n>ti^L4^0Y^ OffoT^j cL^asvt^c* 

£, Lfayt^L d^yy&s f oLAjk jJL&Jv ol&StU) J%#*KA*^WtVC 

-L ^py^isL^y Lxa/uL rSUrcJz^t' f ctrtiou ^u*oOy~ 

tyr^-PiAboiAs /Ji4U*cc>yt* rtviDa^ <dh>Ujx&\Ji£ L/j siteu- *2/2^Lj£c4jys 
juA^clyyy LLeisms- J^Xco/iZdLP't 'VWt.-'-^^vuo ~ts 

Uiw-i c£^£*w4 feu^Usivx, Ji 

A*s*yy-odA«A^L' t oUyycL S£l2 AX~ CAn^t^coL Lchy far £*S t fc, 

uaxaL jujJh 4^ Acr^f^Ivy^^ Hit pb fciJpi, 
'-^d**rr £ i ^ 4Vh~ *c 4m~ 'LxJs ^L*w- hwS’jurw tkjh 

pAA^/ 1 f£z+y> Ay-uvA* fa- ■£ ot /hv PvuAJ^l^C&i/ f t4*C*L Lay 

#- Lvm~ ^xatyt^ CLuLAMvv ctldA. ow fhty 

AyJUS^MyrYY ^ pU, C+UsyJWg_ ^ t /kcUyxA A+laL lUj. '^ft^ 

. ) Laa mtfa*^A-Jy pLa^ 'LvjfJiAAs hm*S cfi. pLo. epLlAj AalaaAa L 

/'. ,.j fr- /l ^ L 1 /h* J?fa /ifr.. i Air-. 


Lau a+ 44 f ot*ny*A4 fa- Ll+A^aAa*- '^ yf oyy- fLky y^AAACdJ^yvO pLria-y^ 

fayejkv* - A. rlffo eAvXL tLiX oj-d ta^ t 

L . if^u. A-Ax/tJyn*-' Pj tku ) tfLjh *l%dJzuj^ fv^+t XtjuL 

fLjA /jvx4-c^\&44 g^- erw iuJ^Ay P^AA^jteL^yA f "^uk~ 4A*y 
&**. ^AAiASyvsy ^ c*a+~cL cA^PpsLurAji-t fa -t^*-' pL*y crP^A-fty ^JlU> ’tX*tC44> • 
cci4~c fcL**yU ^]LfT&LA^L^My I 4/y^y CAT* /Uf*^Lu 
t*+*A>L ^ 44 Tw- o^- /X^xTayy^aA^A- o 'j- ^axjIA~ } La-c. ci . n 4Ay LLed 

cLljAca^PaA o^. 
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3 . 

o2^y\^^Zi4^d~ cu\r£<X' 'jycL*j'c>ovv c/aSu— - c, f\j*ciAct-' 

'fy^oa-oL-cL t clZ^Z~c. KJcLy*t^JdA*&rt*A. c Z&hjo 'wA&Jz 
cl~Z~dAjZiA*~G /\*ocis j /^c<jiM- /y^eLdA. |UuM<>v A-Z-eJ^AOrt* dA*^Ajuly^ 
*J . 1- ^tdsiFocJt'- ecfi^ AajJLtu*\A 

c£^vi~ tffcsWc %£it^-0hJ&o-Ls , ^u^fUyu- af&- 

£ - nZ^tuAziA^-t ^xy. t y^J^u+A-'L uyZA^A°, &. /2sy>^*xsh 

ytysoedfeA ^L^^ZyyyZu atxaJj_ JAaaJoLv^ &1-caJsLg 

/yn^*~eL j /yySlw y<*At*oL+A, ‘h*nZdb J t’ QhZy~'>yy^ijycJtAj 

dct. yZJJUvE yZ-Zj-h ' ) S^yJsM^A~ J svx^~sdEJfO / h £*Zr- ca**<iL 

4HtA ^iy^)LS^i^yJ ydJzdt\A~ 'bur£cds t ^ * 0% -oc4y r 1 .yjtJsdu+JkZ 

) AD-Jj-'u 1 o^dud-yr 1 ' f -^UAHlAr- \f&yw^. 

- x^o cisr^yd^LoLst+Z st+xiAsrvisJhuruiL ) ^u*mo imj 

-r rvy^Zb /&*y_r%ZisLj chsWa 'fc&yj dAfi^ AccJA*jvl\.' dLoyZ^PHjy 

li/jZiM' /tftX-~ /xJU^ocdA 6 dI>uZ ji 4MWiv sJetyeUdeL 

» , 

122 sSfcfi 4 - As, nr-ouiLcxAd Qumi/ki jj^y^AAdL l*~ cl.<L^uJL aj- fkLpvwii* 
jpjtJkJyZ+ K 4 <J- KfoL^Ld^dA^*^ 



iJt^Z t*s*+d- oj^- tbvau-yh Axs 

f\AA/^y<xAt<ryv a^. j a c&vr^J**- p gn^ajd^ 

U ,, f^/£jkA*S tyh- CtAstAAJydA^A' 6l++A*JlS' ff^L ^litMV' &OlsynAS 

Jr JAka &n*A+hy. cf£- \jf/Jd*r>< f 'h* 4uZst%* <L> cLkJL- dAkX*J~' )A q 44^ 4*rlo 
Atf-ecCA+d' >v A/jyJjks+*d+-ujyy cfj^- 2 k^/ ~ dt^KAdJj 

/h^v- *y**~dL MxrujAui turr*^' ^<~ \fc*-y*>LdJrL4+j v (j y 17 /^u^ 

mtcU cn*^ Ou^iA <J tk> **xrvh4sr t- ; d^J. ^ <rv^ 

rfuxjA trji ct- cAzLL^ jAz, IjurcLdta^ J 

Aa/-<L 4 /Wi C* ~ (l i I, t rt ^C,A,^o uy^dd/JrJ As*%. X*J*CL^~ 

As. AA /fasodl JaUa^JjLJL bccA iA^to Jjoiyjd. eU>J^oLA^pjJ.M**L^ 

rUdZZxAtL JsiHs*' oL*\JLlaI~ iA*s \fey*cLdJ : &-+ys J 
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c*yV~£oiMp cluAfxitM Z ^- 1 ’^t*6iLArcL^\i' 

pxr^oU^Jc^j^u/L' A&lts f dtf>aL- 

2$ks, JQ* ^ A ^° L f / 

' 9\-OUy>i-\£4&* %*/ J sUxZ- £&UUAjfjhT> /vr^~ 

-- y^uA^icL ) 'rrtZw/yujuAMf 

/yi*oC^4'(%£L j » Ptdffl+ryU * 


nr*>C- 
/ 

/vriUr^ 


'££k' caaamP^a^ ‘jjtyAjtfv aaj^cL^ fi£sjL+v '»v*^^louvft/^ 

^ iJJLucau xaT^<x^*J^ cd!*Jl*-i*-fc tdL.fk^n»lip)4y*jJ) nZitj 

o£ th 

ay*** ^^U^fojU~ £LaL 

*^4 J*X J 1 T«W /*- / ^ l, l^ r 

UifL. o 4xr^vti^ }Jt~^ ttfjyo o^eyn^ -t/f*^ a^~4 AAfj*-a f^suL^ *Ag Kx^4JZi-u4^MJ 
■*-4 ^~KrjjiL*A ~ t^uA^A , 

I'Bi.-xx:,);. a. 3 c l.TSn:, 5 : j^B 4 xsl,^. 

•^B^noa^, ^ 3 /;xxxi,<y_jj. u* x i&. 

^4rsxxx,n. 

j\_J^a.AA- 4 c .- ij olAji^olL CJ~4 crr*~ $4*, < b^%Jiy\ynyXs*4 j 

4 *-£c&+a*sj db**jJ- ‘phs ~/lusjb»-'(jlLuL OPhaAmJa*^ 5/ A 4*Jt^4^A-o^mjJf^ 

h *^0« <13. VfyC-4 ^vm ^» wfc/ / .oxiXcJv *4 

^vni. rutA* / '™4rl t ***< A-- £* \ Y 4^BOv~fr^^o^cL f 

c ,fb. ixM^ chruTrUfa&<Jkt^) fjci C- <^voLV»«t- ^uL 444ct*JtMt{i 

'TuxjJ:- £ <*hf>Kt*v &4 aLJaAaJ onlL 

f*~~L ^ ^ctv^^^ 4 a^^S 3 .E 2 KZX^ 

l^ ( A- i^fO-l ', ~!ruJT tu m Anv ^i*y <>i4U+*Ayj pM>i+v Ia~ ffc<4 

/■St^j Pkiri^*. aka ^dc 4 <*wtf njdLfm****^ £t~ f4dUyf<4 , 

AS* 0«-<r^“ *4 ***Pa^cl 4 -j 4 jJ^ ’pkxA 4Un*~e£. o*~ ijinXtJjh'y* * 

■ti+ds Arv^tz^J^d&a 4^ JPaJ' ^ ^ 

JLS* <*■&« rti+JU CtdJkSiA**' i eU.’uTfLxJKrxf^**^ l 

s/ViAs Activity A**d»Z*-eA~s44 /ihAV dtKjnhJ.*- ■ 

yf (*& . ^ 
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The Sumerian View of Beginnings . — By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

As the result of an independent study of an important and 
unusually interesting Sumerian text recently published by Dr. 
Stephen Langdon, of Oxford , 1 * * * X have reached an interpretation 
differing entirely from that proposed by the industrious editor. 
As indicated by the title of his publication, Dr. Langdon 
believes that the text contains a Sumerian account of Paradise, 
of the Flood, and of the Fall of Man. According to my inter- 
pretation, the text is an incantation, incidental to which 
Sumerian myths are introduced which set forth the Sumerian 
view of the beginnings of things, but there is no description 
of Paradise in this text nor any reference to a Flood, nor does 
it touch in any way on such a problem as the Fall of Man. 
Since some time may elapse before I shall have the opportunity 
of publishing my paper on the subject in full, I wish to set 
forth the results at once in a brief summary, both because of 
the importance of the text itself and of the widespread interest 
that it has aroused, and also in the hope that my suggestions 
may lead other scholars to take up the text without delay and 
help in the solution of the many difficulties which it presents. 
Let me add, that I have no personal controversy with the first 
interpreter of the text, the discovery and publication of which 
entitle him to the gratitude of liis colleagues. I have merely 
reached different conclusions as a result of my study. My 
readings of the text, I should add, involving quite a number of 
important corrections of Dr. Langdon 5 s publication, are based 
on a collation of the tablet made with the cooperation of my 
student, Dr. Edward Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In the complete paper all these new readings will be fully 
indicated. 


1 The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Publications of tlie Babylonian Sec- 

tion, Vol. X, No. 1, Philadelphia, 1915). See also two preliminary arti- 

cles on the tablet by Ur. Langdon: (1) ‘ ‘ Preliminary Account of a 

Sumerian Version of the Plood and the Pall of Man 5 ’ (Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1914, pages 188-198. (2) “ Ar t 

Account of the Pre-Semitic Version of the Pall of Man, 55 ib. pp. 253-263. 
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1. The text, as Langdon himself recognized in a general 
way, stands in close relation to the fragment published by 
Dr. Poebel about two years ago in his volume of Historical and 
Grammatical Texts (Publications of the Babylonian Section of 
the Museum of Archaelogy of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Vol. V, Philadelphia, 1914, plate 1). According to Poebel } s 
interpretation this tablet contains an account of Creation and 
then passes on to a description of the Flood. A comparison of 
Poebel ’s fragment with Langdon ’s text shows that both consist 
of three columns on the obverse and on the reverse, and, what 
is particularly striking, the width of the two tablets is exactly 
the same. Both texts are in Sumerian and the character of 
the writing is identical. Besides some analogous expressions 
common to both tablets, the name of the place which Dr. Lang- 
don reads as Dilmun occurs in Dr. Poebel ? s text (column 6, line 
12) written with what may be a phonetic complement na, pre- 
cisely as at the close of Langdon J s text (column 6, line 50). 
The two texts evidently belong to a series, and if this be 
admitted, the fact that in Poebel ’s text a full account of the 
flood is given, with Ziugiddu as the hero who escapes, makes it 
unlikely that Langdon ’s text should also contain, as he believes, 
an account of the Deluge. Of the two texts, Langdon ’s comes 
first, and I believe Poebel.’s represents a direct successor. If, 
therefore, Langdon ’s tablet is the first of a series, Poebel ’s 
would be the second. Let us hope that a further search among 
the Nippur collection of the University of Pennsylvania frag- 
ments will result in completing Poebel ’s tablet. 

2. Langdon } s text, according to my interpretation, begins 
with a description of a time when the earth existed, with moun- 
tains and even cities, to be eventually inhabited, but before 
there was any animal or human life in the world. The gods are 
in existence in a particular place, described as “holy” and 
designated as a “mountain,” with “country” and “city” 
used apparently as synonyms. The god Enki (identified with 
Ea, the great god of the waters) and his consort are represented 
as dwelling in the place “alone.” 

3;, The name of the mountain in which the god and goddess 
dwell is read by Langdon “Dilmun,” but he himself admits 
(page 8, note 1) that the sign used is not the one ordinarily 
read as Dilmun. Poebel is, more cautious, and while suggesting 
the possibility of Dilmun, does not accept it as a certainty 
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(page 61 of his translation and discnssion of 'Historical and 
Grammatical Texts’). I doubt very much whether Dilmun is 
intended, the only point in favor of this interpretation being 
the use of the syllable na after the compound ideograph in 
Poebel’s text and in one instance in Langdon’s text. (See above 
under 1.) This, however, in itself cannot be regarded as con- 
clusive. Langdon’s view (following Jensen) that Dilmun is not, 
as is supposed by the majority of Assyriologists, an island in 
the Persian Gulf, but to be sought for on the eastern shore, will* 
be fully discussed in my paper. 

4. The text being a poem, we must be prepared for poetic 
language. What Langdon takes for a description of Paradise, 
where animals lived in peaceful tranquility, where there were 
no diseases and where people did not grow old (column 1, lines 
13-25), I take as a poetical description of the time when no 
animals and no human beings existed. When it is said that 
"the raven did not croak, and the kite did not shriek,” that 
"the lion did not kill and the wolf did not plunder,” it is 
simply a poetic way of saying that neither birds of prey nor 
animals of prey existed in the place where a god and goddess 
dwelt, as the text specifically says "alone,” (lines 7 and 10). 
The same applies to the domestic animals enumerated in the 
following lines, and similarly when the text tells us that "one 
did not say ‘eye disease,’ ” nor "headache,” the conclusion 
to be drawn is that no demons of disease existed, because there 
were no people to catch the disease ; or to put it in the Sumerian 
way, there were no people into whose bodies demons could 
enter. People "did not say ‘Father’ and ‘Mother’ ” (not 
necessarily "old man” and "old woman,” as Langdon renders 
the Sumerian terms), because there were neither parents to 
address nor children to address them — a poetical way, again, 
of saying that there were no people in the world. This is the 
reverse of what we find in Sumerian lamentation hymns where, 
in order to contrast the present desolation with former joys, it 
is said that in former times the wife said "My husband,” the 
maiden said "My brother,” the mother said "My child,” the 
young girl said "My father,” etc. (see Langdon, Sumerian 
and Babylonian Psalms, p. 292), to indicate that there were 
husbands, brothers, children and fathers in those days. 

5. The reason for the absence of animals and human life 
is indicated in column 1, line 26,. where it is specifically said 
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that “in the holy place no water flowed, 5 ’ and that “no water 
was poured out in the city.” In substantiation of this we find 
(lines 31 to end of column 1) Ninella, who appears to he both 
daughter and consort of Enki, complaining to her father that 
he has founded a city, but that the city (line 55) “has no canal.” 
She appeals to him (column 2, lines 1-0) to give the city sweet 
or drinking water in abundance, and in accord with this we 
find (column 2, lines 12-19) Enki changing the gathering of 
‘ ‘ bill or waters ” into “ sweet waters. ’ ’ 

6. There follows what is perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the tablet (column 2, lines 21-52), the scene, described with 
primitive frankness, of the copulation of the god Enki and his 
consort Nintu or Nintud (whose name means ‘goddess of birth’), 
as a result of which (line 33) the fields are “inundated.” 
This point of view, according to which fertility arises as a result 
of the union, or the marriage, between a god and a goddess, is 
familiar to us in primitive myths, and it is sufficient in this 
summary to refer for many such examples to J. G. Frazer, The 
Magic Art, vol. II, chapter XI (“The Influence of the Sexes 
on Vegetation”) and chapter XII § 2 (“The Marriage of the 
Gods”). 

7. Dr. Langdon, having failed to understand the passage 
just referred to, takes the description following, in lines 34 to 
the end of column 2, as an account of the Deluge. All, however, 
that is actually indicated in these lines is that the fields were 
inundated, or, as the text says, “received the waters of Enki,” 
for one day in each, of nine months. This ninth month is 
described (line 42) by two signs indicating “productiveness” 
and “water.” It looks to me as though there were suggested 
here in the myth an analogy between the duration of the rainy 
season and the nine months of pregnancy. Line 43 of this 
column, reading, “Like fat, like fat, like rich (or ‘good’) 
cream” (not “tallow,” as Dr. Langdon proposes), has refer- 
ence to the abundant vegetation that follows upon the rainy 
season 2 ; and to place the matter beyond all doubt, it is . expressly 
said that it is Nintu (“the goddess of birth”) who has “brought 
.forth.” 

3 Dr. Langdon (p. 6) interprets this single line to mean that all man- 
kind, after the deluge of nine months, ‘ ‘ dissolved in the waters like 
tallow and fat.” Apart from the improbability of such an explanation 
of the metaphor, the comparison is somewhat unfortunate; the one thing 
that fat and tallow do not do is to dissolve in water. 
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8. In column 3 the same description of the “fields receiving 
the waters of Enki,” with the inundation extending over a 
period of nine months (only one day in each month being 
specifically named), occurs twice, and it is evident that there 
is also associated with it a symbolism connecting this inundation 
with the resultant fertility. The goddess Ninshar 3 calls upon 
Enki to show favor to her, whereupon Usmu, 4 the messenger to 
Enki, is directed to perform apparently some purification rite 
both for the goddess and for the “son of man,” here used 
in a generic sense for mankind. It is in connection with 
this somewhat obscure “purification ceremony” that Enki, 
addressed by his messenger as “my king,” makes for a boat 
which is described as sinking two-thirds of its bulk as it floats 
on the waters, after which we have the passage of Enki, inun- 
dating the fields. The boat, I take it, is the one in which the 
gocl, as the genius presiding over the waters, sails, and to which 
there are numerous references in Cuneiform texts, e. g., in the 
Syllabary K. 4378 (Delitzsch, Assyrische Lescstiicke, 3d ed., 
p. 88, col. V, 31). 

9. At the close of column 3, the goddess Nintu and a god 
whose name may be read either Tag-Tug or Shum-tug or Tag- 
tush, or Tak-Ku 5 are introduced, but in a passage too obscure 
to be briefly treated in this summary. Suffice it to say, however, 
that there is no reason to assume that Takku is anything but a 
god. His name is written with the usual determinative for 
deity, and in order to convert him into a human being Langdon 
translates the determinative and thus obtains “the divine Tag- 
Tug.” In this way any) god can be transformed into a human 
being. 0 


8 So the reading is, clearly, throughout col. Ill (except line 40) in lines 
1, 5, 8, and not Nintu (or Nintud), as Langdon reads. Ninshar may, 
however, he merely a variant name for Nintu, just as Nin-Kur (col. Ill, 
linqs 21, 25, 28), "Lady of the Mountain," appears to he. 

* Or Isimu — written Kur-Igi-gunu-Nun-Me. The signs in lines 3, 6, 23, 
26, as welt as eol. Y, lines 16 and 19, elearly give the name of the god 
Usmu or Isimu (Cuneiform Texts 24, PI. 16, 45, where Kur Igi-gunu-Nun- 
Me = Usmu is specifically named as the "Messenger of Enki”). See also 
Meissner, Seltene Assyr. Ideogramme, No. 688 and the passages quoted by 
Zimmem, Babylonische Bussppabnen, p. 49 seq. ‘ 

B This, I think, is the correct reading. 

“All that Langdon says on this point (p. 55, Note 1) is beside the 
mark; and the same applies to his note 2 on p. 51. In col. Y, as in col. 
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10. Column 4, though badly mutilated at the beginning, 
clearly contains further references to the irrigation and inunda- 
tion of the fields, as a result of which the earth is in bloom. 
The significance of the scene described in the closing portion 
of this column, in which the god Enki is represented as coming 
to the god Takku (or however his name is to be read) and 
knocking at the door of the latter’s temple, and, upon its being 
opened, announcing himself as a gardener offering his fruits 
for sale(?) (line 42), I confess is not clear to me, but there is 
evidently here again some symbolism suggesting the rich return 
of fruits that comes as a result of the filling of the canals and 
water courses. I am inclined to believe that the harvest rejoic- 
ing is more or less symbolically described, but I am not at all 
sure of this. 

11. Column 5 gives a most interesting account of the way in 
which Usmu, the messenger of Enki, instructs some one — pre- 
sumably the first man or mankind — in the use of plants and 
trees. Usmu assigns names to the various plants, which, accord- 
ing to the Sumerian as well as the Babylonian idea, is equivalent 
to fixing their fate, or, as we should say, determining their 
character. Eight plants and trees are named, divided into two 
groups : such as grow above the ground, the fruits of which are, 
therefore, “cut,” and such as grow below the ground, which 
are “plucked out.” The scene suggests the famous passage in 
Berosus, 7 embodying the ancient Babylonian tradition of the 
mythical being Oannes (the water god Enki or Ea) coming out 
of the water and giving instruction to mankind in all kinds of 
things, including agriculture. 6 The last of the plants named is 
Am-lIa-Bu, which, on the basis of Cuneiform Texts 14, PI. 18, 
Obv. 26,® Langclon correctly identifies as “cassia”; but all 
that he says about this being “the forbidden fruit” is 

III, “my king” always refers to Enki. This Tag-tug. (assuming this to 
be the reading) has no connection whatsoever with Langdon J s supposed 
deluge, for he is not mentioned at all till the close of col. III. To connect 
him with the “ deluge/ ' Langdon has to assume that he is referred to as 
“my king’’ (col. 3, 9 and 29). 

T Clory, Ancient Fragments, p. 21 seq. 

8 The Greek text says, ‘ ‘ sowing and harvesting of fruits. ’ ’ 

1 8 Am-Ha-Ra — ka-su-u. See also Cuneiform Texts 14, PI. 33 (K. 9182, 
5) and PI. 1 27, (S. 1846, 7) and Kiiehler, Batylonisch-Assyrische Medizin, 
KK 71, etc. Ill, 60' (p. 32) where Am-Ha-Ra occurs as an ingredient in 
ft concoction prescribed for the consequence of a “ jag.“ 
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erroneous. There is no question of any forbidden fruit in the 
passage (column 5, lines 20-36). In regard to all eight plants 
it is said that they may be eaten, being either 4 ‘cut off” or 
“plucked out.” As long as Langdon had merely the lower 
fragment of the reverse before him (when he wrote his pre- 
liminary article in the Proceedings of the /Society of Biblical 
Archaeology , June 1914), containing the reference to the single 
plant, cassia, there was some justification for his guess that the 
tablet contained an account of the eating of some forbidden fruit, 
but he should at once have abandoned this idea upon seeing 
that the other part of column 5 spoke of seven other plants 
in exactly the same way as of the cassia. 30 Quite apart from 
everything else, it is unlikely that of all plants the cassia 
should have been set down in any myth as a forbidden fruit. 
For the Oriental cassia, which has made its way in the form of 
senna leaves to all parts of the world, is one of the oldest as 
well as one of the most useful of ancient drugs ; and fortunately 
is one of the few mentioned in the Babylonian- Assyrian medical 
texts that can be identified with certainty. 11 No people would 
even make an indispensable drug a forbidden plant. 

The cassia is mentioned in this list of eight plants just 
because of its great importance and usefulness; and this, no 
doubt, holds good also of the other seven enumerated, which, so 
far as they are intelligible, will be discussed in my paper. 

11. At the close of column 5, the doom of man, that he 
must die, appears to be announced, but not as a result of any 
act of disobedience. Both in the story of Adapa and in the 
G-ilgamesh account, we find the Sumerian and Babylonian view 
clearly set forth, that when the gods created man 4 £ they decreed 
death for him, and kept life in their own hands.” 12 Some of 


“Even, the verb in line 34, in connection with Am-Ha-Bu or cassia, is 
the same as in lines 20, 22 (and to he supplied, lines 24, 26, 28, 32), 
namely, mu-na-ab-bi, ‘ 1 spoke ’ ’ or 1 ‘ commanded. ’ ’ Langdon ’s reading of 
the last syllable "t eg,” in line 34, is an error. The text shows plainly 
“bi.” 

u SeeJastrow, ‘'Medicine of the Babylonians and Assyrians’ ' ( Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Medicine, Section of the Eistory of Medi- 
cine, March, 1914), p. 133. Our term “ cassia” is the Babylonian term 
hasu, coming down to us through the Greek form. The Icasu occurs ‘con- 
stantly in these Babylonian-Assyrian medical texts. 

]a Dhonne, Choix de Textes Religieux Assyro-Babyloniens, p. 300 (col. 
Ill, 3-5) ; IJngnad-Gressman, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, p. 72. The Adapa 
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the gocls are occasionally represented as regretting this decision, 
and in Langdon’s text the goddess Ninljarsag and the group of 
Aminnaki are so pictured, hut there is hot the slightest sug- 
gestion of death having come to man through his own fault. 
That idea is foreign to the Sumerian-Babylonian point of view. 

12. The first part of column 6, containing references to the 
gods Bnlil, Naimar (the Moon-god — so to he read in line 7), 
Ninib (so to he read perhaps in line 8), and Ninljarsag, is too 
broken to he intelligible. 

Beginning with line 23 and extending to line 41, we have a 
series of gods (or divine beings) enumerated, who are created 
in order to furnish relief from the various diseases to which 
flocks and men are heir. This part of the tablet is perhaps also 
to be brought into connection with the tradition, reported by 
Berosus, 13 of Oannes or Enki giving instruction to man how to 
protect himself against disease and suffering. 

The tablet closes with an incantation invoking the names of 
the various deities enumerated in connection with diseases. This 
incantation is the goal of the text to which the several myths 
of the beginnings of things lead up. Further examples of such 
incantations in which myths are introduced to strengthen and 
justify the incantation itself will be given in the fuller paper 
on Langdon’s text. An interesting point, which will also 
be more fully discussed in the complete paper, is the play of 
words in column 6 between the name of the part of the body 
diseased and the name of the deity created for the purpose of 
relieving the disease in question. Thus, for the disease of the 
mouth (Ka) the goddess Nin-Ka-Si is created. For distress of 
the flocks (XJrtul) the goddess Nin-Tul-la, etc. 

13. It will be seen that the tablet deals in the first part 
with a description of the time before the world was populated, 
and presents in the form of a number of myths a picture of 
vegetation and fertility arising, first, from the copulation of the 
god Enki and his consort, who is represented at the same time 
as his daughter ,* and, second, from the inundation of the fields, 
viewed apparently under the aspect of a purification ceremony, 

myth says that man was given wisdom (i. e., knowledge) but not “eternal 
life ^ (Fragment 1, 4). Dhorme 1. e. p. 148; Ungnad-Gressman, Altorim- 
taUsohe Texte und Bilder, I, p. 35. 

ia Berosus says that Oannes transmitted to men “writing, science and the 
arts of all. kinds, ’ 1 which would, therefore, include also the healing art.; 
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based upon the current views of the sanctity attaching to water 
as a purifying element. 

The second part of the tablet appears to be taken np largely 
with instructions given to man through various deities. Leav- 
ing the details for discussion in my full paper on the subject, 
hd me here call attention to two points of a more general 
character. 

14. The picture of the god forcing the goddess, who declares 
that “no man has ever entered into her,” throws an interesting 
light on the custom vouched for as late as the days of Herodotus, 
of the symbolical union between the god and goddess carried 
out as part of the religious rites in the city of Babylon. 
Herodotus, as will be recalled (Book I, § 181), describes the 
sacred chamber on the top of the stage tower at Babylon, which 
contained as its sole furniture a couch on which the woman lay 
who is to be visited by the god. The god is, of course, repre- 
sented by the priest, and there is little doubt that Herodotus 
is describing a rite based upon the scene so naively and frankly 
described in Langdon’s tablet. 

15. The view taken in Langdon’s text of the beginning of 
things is precisely the one that we find in a Sumerian version 
of Creation ( Cuneiform Texts, 13, plates 35-38) which has been 
known to scholars for a long time, and which presents a striking 
contrast to the main Babylonian version in which the principal 
scene is the conflict between Marduk and Tiamat. In this 
Babylonian version the beginning of time is pictured as chaotic, 
with a monster, symbolical of the raging waters, in sole con- 
trol. Until the lawlessness symbolized by these monsters can 
be overcome through some god, who, under one name or another, 
marks the conquest of the winter rains through the sun of the 
spring, earth, vegetation and mankind cannot make their appear- 
ance. Law and order must be established before the world can 
become habitable. This appears to have been the view developed 
under later Akkadian or Semitic influences, whereas the earlier 
Sumerian view, as set forth in the text above referred to, does 
not conceive of a time when the world did not exist, but merely 
before it was populated by men and animals and before vegeta- 
tion appeared. There is no conflict in this version. Therefore, 
in this Sumerian text the first step in Creation was the founding 
of cities, and, naturally, the oldest cities known to the Sumerians 
are enumerated, beginning with Eridu. It is a fair inference 
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that in the earliest form of this Sumerian myth only one city, 
the oldest of all, was mentioned. 14 After the “city” has been 
established, mankind, animals and vegetation appear. 

Now, this is exactly the point of view set forth in Langdoirs 
text. The world is in existence, a “mountain,” a “country,” 
and even a “city” are there, but the world is empty. The god 
Enid and his consort “alone” inhabit it, though no doubt 
it is assumed that other gods produced through Enid, either 
by himself or with the help of his consort, are also in existence ; 
but no animals, no men, and no vegetation. The difference, then, 
between the early Sumerian and the later Babylonian view may 
be summed up in the statement that in the Sumerian view the 
chief factor in the Creation myth is the bringing about of 
vegetation and fertility, whereas in the Babylonian or Akkadian 
tale the main stress is laid upon the substitution of law and 
order for primitive chaos and lawlessness. It is interesting to 
note that in the two versions of Creation in the Book of Genesis 
we have a parallel to the Babylonian and Sumerian points of 
view respectively. The P document, or the Priestly Code (Gen. 
1, 1 to 2, 4 a ), represents water as the primeval element and its 
main idea is the establishment of order in the world, with a 
sequence of creation brought about by the word of Elohim. 
In the J, or Jahwistic, version (Gen. 2, 4 b seq.), the earth is 
represented as in existence, but without any vegetation and 
without any one to till the soil. It has long been recognized 
that of the two versions the J version represents the more 
primitive point of view as is indicated also in the manner of 
the creation of man ; while P belongs to a much more advanced 
period of thought, and, moreover, has been adapted to a purified 
monotheistic conception of divine government. Similarly, the 
Babylonian or Akkadian point of view evidently represents an 
advance upon the Sumerian, and it is interesting as well as 
important to find in Cuneiform documents a parallel to the two 
views embodied in the Book of Genesis. The bearings of this 
parallel upon the possible relationship between Babylonian and 
Biblical traditions will be discussed more fully in a special 
forthcoming paper. 

14 The text itself shows evidence of having been worked over in order to 
adapt it to later conditions, as I shall endeavor to prove in a separate 
paper on ‘ ‘ Sumerian and Akkadian Views of Beginnings. ’ ’ See,, mean-. , 
while, King’s translation in his Seven Tablets of Creation, Vol. I, pp. 
130-139. 
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Postscript. After this article had been typewritten and was 
about to be sent off, the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for January, 1916, appeared, with some corrections 
by I)r. Langdon to his text (pp. 40-43), embodied also in an 
article in the Expository Times for January, 1916, pp. 165-168. 
In this latter article Dr. Langdon also republishes his transla- 
tion with some changes, and mainlains his three main theses, 
that his text contains an account (a) of the Sumerian Paradise, 
(b) of the Deluge, and (e) of the Pail of Man. In reply to 
the article of Professor Sayee ( Expository Times , November, 
1915, who rejected Langdon ’s second thesis, Dr. Langdon sets 
up the claim that, in view of the relationship between his tablet 
and Dr. Poebel’s text (see above, under 1), the occurrence of an 
account of the Deluge in Pocbel’s text proves the correctness of 
interpreting columns 2 and 3 in Langdon f s text as referring to a 
deluge. Just the contrary is the case. If the two tablets belong, 
as I believe — and as Dr. Langdon now appears to believe, — to 
the same series, then the fact that we have an account of a 
Deluge in Poebel’s text, with Ziugiddu as the hero, certainly 
makes it highly improbable, if not impossible, that we should 
also have an account of a Deluge in Langdon ’s text. The 
assumption that Tag-Tug (if this be the reading) “is the same 
person under another name, 5 ? namely, the same as Ziugiddu, 
is purely arbitrary. Equally arbitrary is the insertion by 
Langdon of the words “at that time” at the beginning of line 
34 of column 5 (see above, under 11, and particularly the note 
on this line). The line in question forms, as I have indicated, 
a complete parallel to lines 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, except 
that in each one of these lines a different plant is named. 
Langdon ’s first restoration, therefore, at the beginning of this 
line, of the words “my king,” was obvious and correct, since 
each one of these lines begins with this word. At the time that 
Dr. Langdon made the correct restoration he assumed that 
“my king” referred to his hypothetical Tag-Tug. Having now 
found out (p. 167 of E. T. for Jan., 1916) that he was mistaken 
in this, and that “my king” refers throughout the text to the god 
Enid, as I have also shown above in the note to § 9, it would, of 
course, not fit in with his interpretation to supply “my king” at 
the beginning of line 34, and he therefore conjectures the words 
‘ 4 at that time, ’ J suggesting further, in a footnote, that possibly 
the name Tag-Tug is to be restored here. I have shown above 
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that the verb at the end of line 34 is precisely the same as at 
the close of lines 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, namely, “has com- 
manded.” Langdon, not recognizing that his reading of the 
sign at the close of line 34 is incorrect, retains his erroneous 
translation “approached.” If we substitute for this the cor- 
rect reading “has commanded,” it is of course obvious that at 
the beginning of the line we must read “my king.” Tag-Tug 
not being even mentioned in column 5 (so far as preserved), 
it is, as will be admitted, a most arbitrary procedure to intro- 
duce him by a conjectural restoration at the beginning of a line 
for the purpose of maintaining a theory. Such a method cannot 
commend itself to scholars. 

I am glad to see that Dr. Langclon has now recognized the 
occurrence of the name of the god Isimu or Usmu, in column 
3, line 3, and that he has thus got rid of the erroneous trans- 
lation “divine anointed ones” for this and the five other 
parallel lines. Recognizing now that in line 9 of column 3 
“my king” refers to the god Enki, and not to the hypothetical 
Tag-Tug, who is never mentioned until the end of this column, 
it follows that the boat (line 10 and line 30), — the only clear 
reference to any ship in the whole tablet , — must be the boat 
of the god. (See above, under 8.) To save his theory, how- 
ever, that Tag-Tug takes refuge on the boat, Langdon now 
translates the crucial line (line 10 = line 30) “alone upon the 
boat awaited him;” that is, the god Enki had an appointment 
to meet or to wait for Tag-Tug on the boat. Is it conceivable 
that any writer would refer by a suffix to a verb to a personage 
who has not been mentioned before, and who in fact is never 
mentioned till 30 lines later? Here again we have an illus- 
tration of Dr. Langdon ’s curious method of changing a trans- 
lation in order to save a theory. His former translation, “his 
foot alone upon the boat set,” making this refer to Tag-Tug, 
was much nearer the mark. The verb at the end of the line, 
“Gub,” means “to place,” “to stand,” etc., and, together 
with the word “foot” at the beginning, is evidently intended 
to indicate that some one is “making for the boat,” or ready 
to step on board the boat; and, of course, the subject of the 
verb is the “king” or the god Enki mentioned' in the preceding 
line. 

Lastly, let me say that Langdon J s revised translation of line 
32, column 2, “Oh, Ninharsag, I will destroy the fields with a 
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deluge/’ is neither an improvement nor is it justified by the 
text. All that can safely be concluded from this line that is 
after Enki had uttered “his word’’ (as indicated in line 30) 
the inundation of the fields follows, and this is expressed by 
saying that “the fields of Ninljarsag were inundated/’ or 
possibly, “the field was inundated by Ninljarsag.’’ The word 
“deluge” is Dr. Langdon’s addition. The line contains merely 
the following words: (1) Ninljarsag, with genitive ending, (2) 
field, and (3) a verb Ri or Rig, the common meaning of which 
is rcihdsu “inundate.” 

Otherwise, there are few changes which Dr. Langdon intro- 
duces, and since he retains his erroneous translation of lines 
24-26, of column 2, he naturally misses the purpose of what I 
think is the chief and certainly the most interesting episode in 
the tablet, the irrigation of the fields and the resultant fertility, 
coming as a consequence of the union of the god with the goddess. 

Perhaps it is just as well that by way of further explanation 
I should justify my interpretation of these three important 
lines. At the beginning of all three lines 15 is the sign Us, the 
common value of which is the ‘male member.’ Added to Us 
is the suffix of the third person, i. e., therefore, “his member.” 
The verb at the end of line 24 is “expose,” at the end of line 
25 “sink” or “insert,” at the end of line 26 “did not (or 
“would not”) draw out.” There can therefore be no doubt 
that the sexual act is here described. Besides in line 25 we 
have the sign also for the female organ into which the god Enki 
“inserts his Us,” and in line 27 the goddess Nintu cries, “No 
man has come to me,” the verb used, it is interesting to note, 
being precisely the same as in Plebrew usage, to denote the 
sexual act. The full commentary to these three lines, as to the 
entire passage, will be found in the forthcoming paper. 10 


15 Langdon misread the first sign in 1. 25 ; it is clearly Us on the original, 
precisely as at the beginning of lines 24 and 26. 

“•Let me also add, for the immediate convenience of those desiring to 
make an independent study of the important text, my chief corrections 
to Langdon ’s readings, based on a collation of the tablet in the University 
Museum, kindly placed at my disposal by the Director, Dr. G. B. Gordon: 

Col. 1, 15-16, the 7th sign is in both cases ub. 

Col. 2, 24. The 4th and 5th signs are to be taken as one — Dirig 
(Briinnow No. 3739), though Kalagga (Briinnow No. 6194) is also 
possible. 

Col. 2, 25. The first sign is Us, as in lines 24 and 26. 
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Col. 3, 1. The name of the goddess here as well as in lines 5 and 
8 is Nin-sar — not Nin-tu. 

Col. 3, 2. The 3d sign appears to be zuk (Briinnow No. 10300). So 
also in lines 43, 44 and Col. 5, 15. 

Col. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 — Sign before last is ub. Read therefore in all these 
instances, as well as lines 24 and 25, nu-mu-un-su-ub-bi. The verb is 
su-ub in the sense of “ purifying, cleansing . 1 ’ See Delitzscli, Sumer - 
isehes gkmar, p. 148. 

Col. 3, 11. After the third sign read the notation for 2/3, followed by 
Mm (Briinnow No. 4815) and the phonetic complement ma. So also in 
line 31, 

Col. 3, 12. Last sign is ub; so also 1. 32. 

Col, 4, linos 18, 19, 20, 35, 36, 46 and 47, first sign is probably giS, 
not e . 

Col. 4, 42. First sign is Sam (Briinnow No. 4681) “price.’ 5 

Col, 4, 45. Instead of aS and gar, read together as one sign Sur; so 

also col, 6, 42. 

Col. 4, 48. Langdon has omitted si after ah. 

Col. 5, 34, Last sign is hi (not teg) just as in lines 20 and 22, etc. 

Col. 5, 40. ‘ First sigh is quite clearly Lul (Briinnow No. 7265); so 

also 4th sign of line 42, and first sign of 1. 45. 

Col. 5, 44. Third sign is a, not the notation for two; 6th sign is 
bi; 8th sign is probably ni. 

Col. 6, 30. Eighth sign is gig (not zu), just as in lines 24, 27, 32, 
etc., etc. 

Col. 6, 46. Omitted in Langdon ’s copy, though included in his trans- 
literation. 

The full list of corrections and suggested new readings will be given 
in the complete paper. 
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A Net Cylinder of Entemena . — By James B. Nies, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

Owing to the war now raging, a remarkable object of Baby- 
lonian antiquity which, in normal times, would have gone to 
Europe, was brought to the United States and now forms part 
of the Nies collection in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

According to the dealer from whom it was bought, it was 
found by an Arab belonging to a tribe located between Jokha 
and Telia. The same man in 1895 is said to have found the 
famous cone of Entemena published by Thureau-Dangin in 
1898. 1 2 If the word of the dealer is to be accepted, neither the 
cone nor the net cylinder was found at Tello, but between that 
site and J okha. The ancient names for those places were Lagash 
and Umma. The inscription tells us that a canal named Lum- 
magirhunta, probably the modern Shatt el Hai, formed a bound- 
ary between their territories, separating the fields of the god 
Ningirsu of Lagash from those of the god Shara of Umma, and 
that on the banks of this canal were set up inscriptions, presum- 
ably in the nature of boundary stones, whose purpose it was 
not only to clearly delimit the territories and to state the con- 
ditions upon which peace existed, but also to call down curses 
of the gods on the invader. In the absence of more definite 
knowledge, we may, therefore, say that it is not only possible, 
but probable, that the two inscriptions of Entemena were found 
on, or near, one of the banks of this canal, where 5000 years 
ago they surmounted pillars of brick or stone and constituted 
the NARUA frequently mentioned in the text. 3 

The American cone or cylinder is light terra-cotta in color, 
egg-shaped, and hollow, with an opening at one end forming a lip 
or short neck, and a rounded surface at the other, covered by 
a design of a net in relief. Its dimensions are : height 20 cm., 
circumference at widest part 48.5 cm., at narrowest part, round 


1 1) 6c, en Chaldee, p. xlvii; Hev. d’Assyr. 4. 37 ff., Konig sins chrif ten, 
36 ff. 

2 L. W. King, in Ms History of Sumer and Alclcad, 164, rightly conjectures 
that more than one of the so-called cones was written'. He thinks they were 
copies of a boundary stone like, the ‘Stele of Vultures/ and were 
in the nature of ‘ foundation memorials. ’ 


10 JAOS 36. 
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the neck, 19 cm., diameter 15.2 cm., opening at neck 4 cm. It 
consists of a rather granular "baked clay and is surrounded by 
a, for the most part, deeply incised, archaic inscription in six 
columns. 

"When bought the interior was filled with earth and the 
exterior was covered by an incrustation of salt under which 
was red earth that filled the signs and case-divisions. These 
were removed by soaking in water a few days. Some of the 
salts still remain in the deep numerical signs of col. ii, case 16, 
and cause the uneven appearance of those signs seen in the 
photograph. 

The similarity of this object to a closed net is very striking, 
and the inference that it is meant to represent a mythological 
net is further substantiated by the fact that the SA-SHUSH- 
GAL of the god Enlil is mentioned in col. i, 28-29, and of the 
god Ningirsu toward the end of col. vi. Now SA-SI1USH-GAL 
means ‘a great covering net’ such as the gods were said to 
throw over their enemies so as, presumably by drawing the cord 
strung through the edges, to enclose them. Such a net, filled with 
the enemies of Lagash being clubbed to death by Ningirsu, may 
be seen on the ‘Stele of Vultures,’ Dec. pi. 4 bis, which men- 
tions no less than five deities who wield this formidable covering 
net, Enlil, Enki, Enzu, Babbar and Ninharsag. 8 

If it is conceded that this cylinder represents a drawn, divine 
net, then the interesting conclusions follow : 1st, that it was the 
intention of Entemena to write the inscription round a formid- 
able weapon of divine punishment as a warning to his foes that 
a transgression of the treaty would bring down the wrath of 
the god, and as an assurance of divine protection to his followers. 
2d. As this is the oldest cylinder known the symbolism involved 
offers an explanation for the adoption by the Babylonians of 
so remarkable a form as a cylinder upon which to record 
important documents of history. In later times when the 
significance of the form was lost, the traditional use still per- 
sisted and gave rise to a great variety of shapes, such as octagons, 
hexagons, squares and barrels. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact about this cylinder is 
that it adds to the well known text of Thureau-Dangin six new 


3 On the metaphor of the net among the primitive Sumerians, see L. W. 
King, Sumer and ATcTcad, 132. 
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cases, containing ten lines, in the second column of the inscrip- 
tion (see cut), where it treats events in the reign of Eannatum ; 
GAN d NIN-GIR-SU~KA fig + UgU + MAS St)- GAR GUB ID- 
GlS-t)H ki -St) MU-KID GAN LUGAL NU-TUK NI-GIN: ‘The 
field of the God Ningirsu, containing 33^ (BUR), he left on 
the side of Umma ; he ordered that the royal field be not taken. ’ 
Sfj-GAR GUB could be transliterated SU-N1G-GIN with some 
such meaning as ‘surround’ or ‘comprise,’ in which case BUR 
must be supplied after the numeral. 

The new matter given above will be better understood by a 
brief review of the context. Entemena, before recording his 
own achievements, briefly reviews the earlier history of the rela- 
tions of Lagash and Umma. It seems that, before the time of 
his uncle Eannatum, there had been strife between the cities, 
both of which acknowledged, as their overlord, Mesilim, the 
King of Kish. That monarch apparently intervened and set up 
a boundary-stone to delimit the fields of the two cities. 

During the patesiat of Eannatum, a patesi of Umma, named 
Ush, insolently removed the boundary-stone and invaded the 
territory of Lagash. Upon this Lagash made war on Umma and 
was victorious. Ush was killed, or fled, and a new patesi of 
Umma, Enakalli, took his place. With him Eannatum made a 
treaty in which the boundary was defined. It was to be a canal 
extending from the Euphrates to Guedin. Then follows the 
new part of the inscription given above. Several variants also 
are to be noted, as follows : 

After col. iv, case 34 (corresponding to SAKI, col. iv, case 5) 
G T) kl IDIGNA-gtJ GAL-LA Gtj-Gt) GIR-SU ki -KA is omitted ; 
‘but after col. iv, case 35 (corresponding to SAKI, col. iv, case 8) 
insert d EN-LIL-LA d EN-KI-KA before d NIN-HAR-SAG-KA. 
The only other variant is found in col. vi, last case, where we 
read HA-NI-GAZ-E instead of HA-NI-GAZ-LID -(- gA(G)-Gl. 

In conclusion it should be said that in addition to these vari- 
ants a number of signs which Thureau-Dangin restored in his 
text have been verified and found correct by means of this much 
better preserved cylinder. 



Critical Notes Upon the Epic of Paradise. — By S. Langdon, 

Shillito Reader o£ Assyriolagy in the University of Oxford. 

Earlier pages of this volume of the Journal contain articles 
by Professors Prince and Jastrow upon my recent volume, ‘ The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man,’ 
in which they put forward many criticisms that deserve a 
detailed examination. A discussion of a document of such fun- 
damental importance, to be of definite value, must be based 
upon a correct text and X shall first of all give the corrections 
to the editio princeps which I have been able to make. A French 
edition containing my final text and translation should be issued 
from the press of E. Leroux, Paris, very soon. But the unfortu- 
nate state of affairs in Europe may delay this volume many 
months. In the meantime hasty conclusions and other misunder- 
standings based upon the long silence of the author are certain 
to continue until that volume appears. This article is, therefore, 
issued as the forerunner of my completed studies. 

First of all let us establish our text, which I have now done 
from the tablet itself. In the first edition the author was forced 
to depend for more than three-fourths of the tablet upon photo- 
graphs and this was a labour which tried the eyes in a way 
which he will not soon forget. Signs which appeared faintly 
on the photograph are now perfectly legible on the tablet. The 
signs appear ‘warmer’ on the clay tablet and their identi- 
fications are soon the result of mental suggestions in the mind 
of the Assyriologist. With the tablet itself in my hand most of * 
the epigraphical difficulties vanished and with them many of 
the false interpretations. 

Col. I 17; the last sign is zu not ha. Zu ‘to know’ has 
here the obscene sense of ‘cohabit/ and the line is clear. 

Col. I 18 ; the first sign is DUN, SUL, which denotes an ani- 
mal of the bovine class and is rendered zehu by the author for 
reasons given in his Archives of Drehem. The line should be 
rendered, ‘The zehu as it fed on grain (the dog) did not . . . ? 
The last sign of this line is not ha and probably not zu. 

Col. I 19 ; nu-mu-un su dim ur-ra . . . su is here the root 
su-g — ‘increase/ see Sum. Gr. 241 su 2) and 243 sug 10). 
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Also Babyloniaca VI 46. The word occurs in nu-mu-un-su- 
ga-mu, ‘My grown-up offspring,’ a title of Tammuz, CT. 15, 
19, 11. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. Note also §E ( su-%ig ) = rabu, ‘to grow 
up,’ tarbutn ‘education,’ and the form sud = in Bum. Gr. 
242, sud 4). 

The line should be rendered, ‘The growing offspring, the 
fondling of the lap . . . ’ 

Col. I 28; the third sign has no gunification; what I took 
for gunification are only scratches after the sign. The sign 
is zag and recurs in I 30 and Rev. Ill 51, where it has the 
same form ; also Rev. Ill 40 contains this sign. Zag = piristu, 
mmeku, ‘wisdom,’ see II R. 54 G 66 and VR. 29 No. 2. 23. A 
derived sense is zag — remu ‘mercy,’ and that is most likely 
the sense here. The line should be rendered, ‘A prince his 
mercy withheld not. ’ 

Col. I 30; zag eri-ha i-lu 1 nu-mu-ni-bi, ‘In the sanctuary of 
the city “alas!” they said not.’ The line refers to the mourn- 
ful lamentations so characteristic of Sumerian religion. 

Col. 132; at the end, zu. 

Col. II 10 ; read si for e. The line is obscure. 

Col. II 16; read a-sag a-gar ab-sim-a-ni se-mu-na . . ., ‘The 
fields and meadows their vegetation (yielded in abundance) ’. 

Col. II 31; the sign after ge is za, which simplifies matters 
and avoids the difficulty which I had laboured with in explain- 
ing the statement that Enki is the father of Damgalnunna. The 
line means, ‘Enki at the side of (za < zag) Damgalnunna 
uttered his command.’ 

Col. Ill 4; at the end read nu-mu-un su-ub-bi, ‘the sinless 
seed.’ Same correction in III 5, 7, 8, 24, 25. 

Col. Ill 12; read gibil (or izi)-im-ma-an-su-ub. The passage 
is obscure. Same correction, line 32. 

Col. Ill 27 ; at end read su-ub-bu-ma-ni. Also line 28. 

These two lines should be rendered: 

‘This pious son of man whom he has declared pure, 

O Ninkurra, this pious son of man whom he has declared 
pure. ’ 

III 42; read gu-ga-ra-db-dug. 


1 So read, not KU. 
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REVERSE 

I have been able to read more signs in the damaged spot at 
the beginning, but they are of.no consequence to the interpre- 
tation. 

I 36 ,* at the end read si-si for mal-e. This fortunately proves 
my rendering to be correct, si-si is one of the ordinary roots 
(reduplicated) for ‘to fix, stand.’ See Sum. Or . 238 si 9). 

139; read sukkal-na, ‘To his messenger he said, “Open the 
door, open the door.” ’ Enki’s attendant is here represented as 
opening the door for Tagtug. 

I 41 ; the sign after IIUL is RIM and EL-RIM is probably 
the Sumerian word for a plant, as in Cuneiform Texts of the 
British Museum, 23. 39. 1 ; Maklu Y 13. 19 etc. 

I 42 ; the first sign is certainly not BAM as my critics read. 
It has not the least resemblance to this sign in the epigraphy of 
the period. The most likely identification is il (Thureau-Dan- 
gin, EEC. 314) . The line remains obscure. 

I 48 ; read si-gi for zi. The rendering is correct. 

II 17. After LI the signs have now entirely disappeared. 
li-M-sd is perhaps correct but the photograph remains the only 
evidence. 

II 20 ; read u-RIM not u-gis. The text has the ideogram for 
the plant supalu , suplu, which has not been explained. 1 * * * 

III 34; read [lugal-mu] {u)-am-‘ ga-ru mu-na-ab-bi. ‘My 
king as to the cassia commanded, “He shall pluck, he shall 
eat.” ’ 

The sign bi is doubtful and faint but bi is demanded by the 
sense, for the forbidden plant is first mentioned in line 36. I 
misread the last sign of line 36 and hence erroneously identi- 
fied the cassia with the plant which caused the Pall of Man. In 
fact the text mentions eight plants which man may eat from in 
the garden and curiously enough there are also eight divine 
genii sent to aid mankind after his loss of Paradise. 

Line 36 of Rev. II should be read ; d ■en-ki u nam-bi 
be~in-iair sab-ba ba-ni-in-sig, ‘Enki the plant, whose fate he 
had determined, therein placed. 5 The last sign is slg = sakdnu, 


1 supalu is a synonym of Urdu and arantu, ‘nard, J an aromatic and 

medicinal plant, Meissner, Supplement, pi. 8, 1. 24. The word appears as 

suplu in CT. 11. 45 a. 24, and is probably connected with Syriac Sebbelethd 

‘ nard. ’ 
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Meissner, SAI. 29, 59 and Sum. Gr. 238 sig 9). The same 
root appears as sig = banu, IV R. 5 a 3 ; SBP. 300, 18 ; II R. 
23 h 9 ; Ebeling, KTA. No. 4, 2 and Rev. 20. Also Clay, Mis- 
cel. 4 II 7 si-si = banu , 'build.’ 

Thus it is Enki who brought about the loss of eternal life by 
placing a tree in the garden. The text does not mention his 
having forbidden it and that is precisely the point of the the- 
ologians who attributed the Pall of Man to the jealousy of 
Enki as in the Adapa myth. Tagtug was not to know that loss 
of eternal life would follow upon his eating from this unnamed 
tree. But Ninharsag foresees the result at once and hence pro- 
nounces the curse. The text also does not state that Tagtug 
ate of this plant but that is the obvious inference. Unfortu- 
nately texts of this kind are so abbreviated in detail that the suc- 
cession of ideas baffles the decipherer for many hours. This 
account of the Pall of Man, through his innocently eating from 
the fated and unnamed plant placed in the garden by the jealous 
water god, is purposely abbreviated by the schoolmen; that 
indescribable disaster of humanity formed a subject whose 
details were apparently too painful to be dwelt upon. In any 
case the curse by the mother goddess follows : 

‘ The face of life until 2 he dies not shall he see. ’ 

Man loses here the longevity and perfect health of the pre-dilu- 
vian age. That is the plain statement of our text, and it is 
apparently the result of eating from a plant. 3 * * * * 8 My previous error 


3 Professor Prince asserts that en-na means 'at the time when. ’ The 

only known meaning of en-na, en-e, en, is 'until/ see Sum. Gr. § 236, It 
never has the meaning assigned to it in Prince’s translation. The word 

for 'when’ is ud, ud-da, see Sum. Gr. § 221. The same sense always 

adheres to en-na even when it is employed as a preposition. Note en-se, 

‘until when/ Zimmern, Kultlieder 179, 1; en-na iti ab-e-a, ‘Until the 
month Abea/ unpublished Larsa tablet. Note ena, una — Sattu, 'dura- 
tion,’ in_ gig-il-na — ina Sat musi, ‘during the night’; ud-tb-ne — ina Sat 
umi, ‘during the day’; Qudea, Cyl. A. 8. 2. e-ne-ra — ana Satti, ‘until 
the fulness/ i. e., ‘forever/ VB. 62 a 60. 

8 The Fall might also be the final penalty for the sin which brought on 
the Flood, mentioned in Obv. II 27. If we place that construction upon 
the contents of the passage then the sin of mankind in failing to show 
the proper respect to the gods brought about not only the end of Paradise 
by the Flood but also the loss of perfect health and longevity. In view 
of the fact that the curse of Ninharsag bringing about the Fall follows 
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lay not in my main inference. The legend of the Fall of Man was 
obvious from the time when I first gave out my interpretation. 
The error consisted in failing to see traces of the name of the 
god Enki at the beginning of line 36 and hence I missed the 
true motif behind the Nippurian version. Here again Enki ’s 
jealousy is the theme of the theologians but they treat it almost 
as a mystic doctrine, too disagreeable to be discussed at length. 
The legend passes now to the more agreeable task of relating 
the creation of the eight divine patrons of fallen humanity. 

II 40, 42 read lul-a, ‘ with woeful cry.’ 

II 44. The sign after ma may possibly be a and not the two 
strokes for ‘two.’ Repeated examination fails to decide the 
matter, a makes better sense for there is no previous mention 
of a female companion of Tagtug. The remainder of the line 
is correctly copied and the interpretation is correct. Read 
perhaps uru-md-a ‘in my city.’ The reading ‘two creatures’ 
is, however, more probable. 

At the top of Col. Ill I have deciphered more signs but the 
interpretation is not advanced. 

III 20 ; read ma for ra. Also L 22. 

Ill 25 ; the signs before mu are extremely uncertain. 

Ill 40; read zag-mu, ‘my intelligence.’ Line 41 is now clear. 
The god who sends wisdom is JEn-zag = Nebo sa mmelpi, and 
line 41 has the variant and longer epithet En-zdg-aga, ‘Lord 
who exercises intelligence, ’ a title of Nebo. 

Ill 42; read tu-ne-en-na-ds gar-ra- [en-na-as ] . My rendering 
is correct. 

These textual criticisms ensure my original interpreta- 
tion. The tablet contains a description of Paradise, the ejec- 
tion of mankind by a Flood, the deliverance of a pious man 
Tagtug who became a gardener and receives instructions as- to 
which plants he shall eat. Enki out of jealousy plans to deprive 
him of immortality by placing a fated plant in the garden. 
After the ejection from Paradise and the loss of perpetual good 
health the gods send eight divine patrons to aid man in his 
struggle for existence. 


upon a list of medicinal plants which, he is permitted to eat and one 
fateful plant of which there is no further description makes the inference 
wellnigh certain that the Pall is to be attributed to the eating of this 
plant purposely placed in the garden by the jealous god Enki. 
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The revised text of Rev. Ill 40 f. contains a clear reference 
to the moral degeneration of man. Here the gods send a divine 
patron Enzagaga to aid the weakened intelligence of mankind. 
Scheil in his brilliant critique of the passage before the French 
Academy ( Comptes rendus for December, 1915) divined a ref- 
erence to the moral fall of man in this line. This confirms my 
interpretation of Obv. II 27 and proves that my critics were 
entirely in error in their attempts to place an unnatural exegesis 
upon this line. The deity created to protect mankind against 
his moral and intellectual depravity is a form of Nebo, patron 
deity of Dilmun. 

The text is not an incantation. The scribe himself adds the 
note zag-sal, the standard description of epical poetry. Nor do 
the contents suggest any magical rites. It is also not a ‘ritual 
tendency’ . composition. The ritualistic liturgies are marked 
by refrains and successions of melodies, and these are entirely 
absent here. The tablet is epical in nature and its contents are 
not so obscure as to leave any doubt about the major facts. We 
have here the Sumerian epic of Paradise and the theological 
explanation of the Fall of Man. 

I should like to dispute with my critics at greater length but 
other work is pressing. Only on one point will I enter a vig- 
orous objection to Prince’s interpretation of the opening line. 
He has misunderstood me and neglected to- read my note on 
page 70 n. 1, e-ne-ba-am contains the verb e-ne — salalu ‘to 
lie down.’ ba-am is the postfixed element ba to denote a relative 
phrase, strengthened by the emphatic am. I never said that ba 
means ‘to lie down, to sleep.’ Prince’s rendering, which sees 
in ba the verb, is hardly correct. I also call my critic’s attention 
to his statement about Tag-tug. The sign here is tug not ku; 
ku has only one interior stroke not two as in this text. Tag-tug 
or tag-dur are the only probabilities. My critics also adhere to 
the false reading of the name of the Sumerian survivor of the 
Flood. The new text published by myself has clearly Zi-ud- 
sud-du and the name which has survived in Lucian shows also 
that this was the original pronunciation. 



The Bones of the Paschal Lamb.— By Julian Morgbnstern, 

Professor in Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 

‘A bone in it ye shall not break.’ 1 The Priestly legislation 
in Exod. 12 makes this provision for the Paschal lamb. Num. 
9. 12 repeats the prescription. This paper will discuss the prob- 
able origin and significance of this rite. 

Various hypotheses have been advanced, by Robertson Smith 
and others. None, however, has the slightest probability or is 
supported by valid evidence, other than that presented by 
Kohler. 2 * Comparing the statement of John 19. 33-36, that none 
of the bones of Jesus were broken, with two modern instances, 
recorded by Curtiss, of the bones of the sacrifice remaining 
unbroken, and then citing several eases from comparative 
mythology of animals being eaten, but their bones being care- 
fully preserved, flesh being then brought back upon them and the 
animal thus restored to life, Kohler has suggested that the pro- 
hibition of breaking the bones of the Paschal lamb points to the 
belief in its subsequent resurrection and reincarnation. 

That this belief and practice are cherished by primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world, particularly those still living 
upon the hunting and fishing planes of civilization, is abund- 
antly attested. Manifold evidence proves this belief and prac- 
tice current in early Semitic life, particularly in the nomad 
state, and thereby confirms Kohler’s hypothesis. 

The Testament of Abraham makes Sarah say, 8 ‘When you 
slaughtered the perfect calf and served up a meal to them (the 
three angels), the flesh having been eaten, the calf rose again 
and sucked its mother in joy.’ Kohler has compared this tradi- 
tion with that of Ezra’s ass, recorded in Sura 2. 261, the bones 
of which, after having lain for one hundred years, were reclothed 
with flesh and restored to life. Damiri gives this tradition in 
full. 4 * ‘When ‘Uzair was freed from Babylon he journeyed on 


l Exoa. 12. 46. 

2 Arehiv f. Beligionswissensohaft, 13. 153f.; cf. JQR (old series), 5. 419. 

8 Recension A, 6 (ed. Barnes, 1892), 83. 

4 Say at al-Hayawan, under Al-JSim&r al-Ahli, near end of first half; 

translated by Jayakar, 1. 550 f. 
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his ass. ... He passed by a Tillage in which he saw no 
person. ... He said, “How will God revive this after its 
death?”, out of wonder and not from any doubt of the resur- 
rection. As-Suddi states that God revived ‘Uzair and said to 
him, ‘ ‘ Look at your ass ; it is dead and its bones have become 
old and worn out.” God next sent a wind which brought the 
bones of the ass from every plain and mountain whither the 
birds and beasts had carried them; they became united and 
joined with one another while he was looking on; it thus 
became an ass of bones without flesh or blood; the bones were 
then covered with flesh and blood, and it became an ass without 
life; an angel then came and blew into the nostril of the ass, 
upon which it rose up and brayed. 5 

Practically the same tradition, applied however to Jeremiah 
and his ass, is also recorded by Hamiri. 5 The conclusion gives 
a slightly varying account of the reincarnation of the ass. 
‘When a hundred years had passed, God revived of Jeremiah his 
eyes, while the rest of his body remained dead; after that he 
revived his body while he was looking at it. Jeremiah then 
looked at his ass and found its bones lying separate and scattered, 
white and shining; he next heard a voice from heaven saying, 
“ 0 ye old bones, God orders you to collect together, 5 5 whereupon 
they united one with another and joined one with another. The 
voice was then heard to say, “God orders you to clothe your- 
selves with flesh and skin,” which happened accordingly. Then 
the voice said, “God orders you to become alive, 55 upon which 
the ass arose and brayed. 5 

A rather late Midrash 0 recounts the following narrative: 
‘They went a little further along the road. God appointed for 
them two stags. Moses said to the old man, ‘ ‘ Go, fetch us one 
of the stags. 55 The old man said to Moses, “Am I a fool that I 
should go to the stags ? Is there anything swifter than the stag ? 5 5 
Moses said to him, “Take the staff in thy hand and point it 
towards them. 5 5 He took the staff and showed it to them, and they 
were not able to move from their place. Immediately Moses 
took and slaughtered them and prepared a roast. Moses said 
to the old man, “Be careful not to break any of the bones. 55 
When they had eaten and drunk and put aside some of the 


5 Ibid. 

0 Ma‘ as eh ‘ al Dor Ea‘asm, ed. Kraus, in Haggoren, 8. 22. 
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flesh, Moses placed bone to its bone. Then be took the staff and 
laid it upon them and prayed a complete prayer before liis Maker. 
Thereupon God made tbe stags live and they stood upon tbeir 
feet. Moses said to tbe old man, “I adjure thee by Him who 
revived the stags when they bad neither flesh nor sinews/’ etc.’ 

Likewise one of the. stories collected by Prym and Socin 7 tells 
that after the hero had been dead for ten years, his widely- 
scattered bones were collected by the wolves and sprinkled with 
the water of life by Simer, the great bird, that understood all 
the secrets of resurrection and eternal life, and he stood up once 
more as if from a sleep. 

All these instances, and particularly those of the asses of 
Jeremiah and ‘IJzair, remind us strongly of Ezekiel’s vision of 
the valley of dry bones, which, at the word of God, came together, 
bone to its bone, and flesh came upon them and the spirit entered 
into them and they stood upon their feet alive. 8 Unquestionably 
the same conception of the possibility of restoration of life so 
long as the bones are preserved, underlies Ezekiel’s vision, and 
proves conclusively the existence of this belief in ancient Israel. 
Certainly Ezekiel did not invent the picture nor was he the first 
to conceive the idea. Possibly the saute thought is implied in 
Psalm 34. 21, ‘He guardeth all his bones; not one of 
them is broken.’ Certainly it is implied in the imprecation 
frequently applied in Rabbinic literature to such arch-enemies 
of Israel as Nebuchadnezzar, Titus and Hadrian, s e liiq tamya, 
‘May his bones be crushed, 58 in other words, may he be denied 
all possibility of resurrection. Possibly we may also find here 
the explanation of the extreme care with which in ancient Israel 
the bones of the dead were guarded and given proper burial. 10 
This would also explain why burning was the extreme punish- 
ment for crime, 11 and also why burning the bones of the dead, 


7 Ddr neuarcimaische DialeTct des Twr ‘Abdin, 1. 45; 2. 65. • 

8 Ezek. 37. 

9 Jastrow, Dictionary, 539b. 

10 Of. the stories of tbe burial of Jaeob and Joseph (Gen. 50 ; 1-14, 25; 
Bxod. 13. 19; Josh. 24. 32) and of Saul and his sons (1 Sam. 31. 13; 
2 Sam. 21. 12-14) . 

11 Lev. 20. 14; 21. 9; Josh. 7. 25. In this connection it may be noted 
that the Saddueees, who denied future life, carried out the penalty of 
burning literally, whereas the Pharisees, who believed in future life and 
would not deprive even a criminal of the hope of resurrection, poured molten 
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and thus depriving them of all possibility of resurrection, was 
the extreme of indignity, 12 and regarded by Yahwe as an unfor- 
giveable crime! 8 At the bottom of all these practices lies the 
thought of the possibility of resurrection so long as the bones 
were preserved. There can be little doubt that among the early 
Semites this was a generally accepted belief, and that it continued 
to survive in a manner in ancient Israel until in the post-exilic 
period the developing conception of future life and reward and 
punishment in the hereafter gradually moulded it into the 
theological dogma of bodily resurrection. 

A number of additional instances may be cited in which the 
prohibition of breaking the bones of the sacrificial animal occurs. 
Lane, commenting upon the peculiar ‘aqtqah-cQ remony, says, 14 
‘The person should say on slaying the victim, “0 God, verily 
this ‘aqiqah is a ransom for my son, such a one; its blood for 
his blood and its flesh for his flesh and its bone for his bone 
and its sMn for his skin and its hair for his hair. 0 God, make 
it a ransom for my son from hell-fire!’ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken! Similarly Curtiss states, 15 ‘In Nebk 
they offer sacrifice for a boy when seven days old, without break- 
ing any bones, lest the child ’s bones also be broken. ’ Elsewhere 16 
he describes a festival of the Ismailiyeh as follows, ‘There is an 
annual festival at the shrine. They vow vows. All who desire 
go. They wash and put on clean clothes. They dance and sing. 
. . . The sacrifice must be male and a sheep, must be perfect, 
nothing broken, nothing wanting, must be at least a year old! 
Likewise Hess 17 compares the Paschal lamb with the sacrifice 
offered by the ‘ Otabe-tribe in honor of a member of the tribe on 
the seventh day after death. He says, ‘On this day an old, 
toothless sheep or goat is sacrificed in order to avert evil* The 
relatives and all present eat the sacrifice. The bones may not 


lead down the throat in order to spare the body, or at least the bones 
(Mish. Sanhedrin 7. 2). Of. also the tradition that just before Ms death 
Titus ordered his body burned and his ashes scattered, in order that God 
Might not be able to restore him to life and judge Mm (B. Gittin 56b.). 
“2 Ki. 23. 14-20; Jer. 8. 1. 

18 Amos 2. 1. 

^Arabian Nights, 4, note 24. 

15 Primitive Semitic Religion of To-Day , 178. 

18 Ibid. 215. 

17 Bedidnisches mm Alton und Neuen Testament, ZATW. 1915, 130. 
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be broken, but are laid whole in the grave, or, if this be too 
distant, are hidden under a stone, in order that the deceased 
may ride upon the animal.’ In all these cases the intimate con- 
nection between the sacrificial animal and either the form which 
it will possess in its future state, or the person for whom it is 
the substitute sacrifice, is obvious. 

Time does not permit detailed consideration of the interesting 
Question of the origin of the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. It 
suffices merely to state that it is generally agreed that the Paschal 
lamb evolved out of the even more primitive practice of firstling- 
sacrifices. The evidence is ample that the ancient Semites, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of civilization, sacrificed all firstling 
animals and firstborn children in order to redeem the remainder 
of their group or species from the taboo, considered as naturally 
resting upon all members thereof, by virtue of the fact that they 
all belonged primarily and naturally to the deity that had created 
them. The underlying principle of such taboo-sacrifices was that 
the sacrifice of a part of the tabooed object, usually the first 
and best part, redeemed the remainder and rendered it fit for 
profane use. Correspondingly the taboo-sacrifices themselves 
were doubly taboo; hence were given over entirely to the deity, 
or in late Stages of religious evolution, to his representatives, 
priests, men of god, poor, etc. tinder no condition, in the early 
stages of the religion, might the sacrificer partake of his own 
taboo-sacrifice. Outwardly this was the feature of the taboo- 
sacrifice that distinguished it most positively from the covenant- 
sacrifice. 

There is abundant evidence, the presentation of which here, 
however, lack of time forbids, that these taboo-sacrifices were 
conceived of as not actually, or at least not completely, dying. 
True, the flesh was consumed. But, particularly if the bones 
were preserved, the deity might easily create new flesh, and thus 
restore life. In the desert the animals thus sacrificed were 
neither eaten nor burned. Their carcasses were left lying where 
they fell, to be consumed by birds and beasts of prey. Burning 
represents a second stage in the evolution of the taboo-sacrifice. 
And in later Israel the thought still obtained that these firstling 
and firstborn sacrifices were not actually killed ; they were made 
to merely ‘pass through the fire.’ In this process, true, the body, 
and probably too, even the bones were consumed. Yet none the 
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less, it was felt, the life itself was not extinguished, and conld he 
made once more to re-enter the old frame or even a new frame 
of the same species. 

The basis of this idea must naturally be sought in the earliest 
Semitic conception of the animal world. It would seem that, in 
common with so many other primitive peoples, the early Semites, 
dwelling upon the hunting or pastoral plane of civilization, con- 
ceived of the number of individual animals of each species as 
.definitely limited. Hence their fundamental problem of existence 
was to maintain the number of these individual animals undimin- 
ished. Still today the nomad in the desert lives primarily from 
the milk products of his sheep and goats. And as still today, 
so too in ancient times, animals were killed only exceptionally, and 
generally, it would seem, with proper precaution, such as the 
preservation of the bones, to ensure eventual rebirth or rein- 
carnation and the consequent maintenance of the original number 
of individual animals. 

Here we have the explanation of that other prohibition, so 
frequently recorded in the Bible, of eating the blood. For the 
soul and the life were one ; the soul was in the blood. To have 
eaten the blood would have meant to consume the soul, and this 
in turn would have meant the reduction of the number of indi- 
viduals of the species by one. Ultimately the entire species 
might thus be made extinct. This was prevented by allowing the 
blood, with the soul, to flow upon the ground, whence the soul 
could easily at the proper moment enter its next body. This 
was greatly facilitated if the bones of some previous body were 
preserved and a frame were thus ready to hand. For this reason 
animals improperly killed or dying natural deaths, whose blood 
therefore had not been poured out, might not be eaten, lest the 
soul be consumed with the blood. This custom still persists 
among the modern Beduin. Musil writes , 18 ‘ The blood should not 
be eaten, because the soul, nefs, dwells in it. This would thereby 
pass into the eater. Likewise the flesh of animals that die 
natural deaths should not be eaten. ? That this practice of letting 
the blood flow out upon the ground was in no wise sacrificial in 
character, as is so frequently claimed, is best evidenced by the 
fact that the procedure is prescribed for all animals, even such 
as Could Under no condition be sacrificed, such as the deer and 


18 Arabia Petraea, 4. ISO*. 
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the antelope, and by the additional fact that although Dent. 12 
strips the slaughtering of animals for food of its original sacri- 
ficial character, it still insists upon the pouring out of the blood. 19 
The only possible explanation of the origin of this-peculiar rite 
is that given above. It is corroborated by abundant evidence 
from the practice of other primitive peoples. 

In this connection the etymology of the common Semitic word 
for ‘blood,’ D1 . is illuminating. Barth 20 classes this among the 
common and original Semitic biliterals. Yet for many, if not 
most of these biliterals he admits the possibility of a triliteral, 
tertiae "1 stem. 21 Granting the possibility of the relationship of 
the noun 01 to the stem nQl> £ to be like,’ it is more probable 
that the noun was derived from the verbal stem than vice versa. 
In other words this would imply that D7 etymologically desig- 
nates the blood as that which is like or, secondarily, contains the 
likeness of, the soul. This would, of course, indicate, what is 
quite probable, that the conception of the soul and the life as 
resident within, and in a sense identical with the blood, is a fun- 
damental, primitive Semitic concept, and that, in general, cere- 
monies centering about the blood have also a certain relation to 
the thought of the soul and the life. Thus, for example, the 
blood of the Paschal lamb, smeared upon the doorposts of the 
houses of Israel, symbolized that the life of the lamb had been 
given as the substitute to redeem the lives of those within. 
Curtiss attests the general observance of this custom in Palestine 
still today. ’• 

Accordingly we need no longer doubt that the practice of not 
eating the blood, but instead, of carefully letting it flow forth 
upon the ground, had its origin in the aversion to eating the soul 
and thus reducing the number of the individual members of the 
particular species of animals. But the necessary corollary to this 


“ Also Deut. 15. 21-23. 

20 NominalMldung, 2c. 

21 For a number of these words a considerably stronger case for a tri- 
literal, tertiae "1 stem can be made out than Barth presents. For example 
the parallelism of the Hebrew (3, Arabic to the stem HJ3 , and of 

the Aramaic Assyrian maru (even though Delitzsch, HWB, 390, derives 
it from a stem VND) to the corresponding stem is in all likelihood 
quite indicative. Similarly the relation of the common Semitic On, 
[ father-in-law to the stem non, ‘to protect', would parallel the relation 
of its common synonym jhn , to the stem jnn , likewise ‘to protect'. 
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belief is resurrection and reincarnation. And, as we have seen, 
this process was thought to be greatly facilitated by the 
preservation of the bones unbroken . 22 

This discussion may well shed light upon the otherwise rather 
obscure incident of the well-known account of creation from 
Berosus, that mankind was created out of earth mixed with the 
blood of a deity who had, at the command of Bel, sacrificed 
himself by cutting off his head for this purpose. In consequence 
thereof mankind possesses reason and divine understanding. 
The incident presumably by no means implies that the self- 
immolating deity permanently lost his life. Bather, in the light 
of our present investigation, it may be reasonably inferred that 
after the deity in question had thus benignly given his blood 
in order to call human life into existence, new, divine life was 
restored to his former bodily frame, still completely intact, and 
he lived once more. Meanwhile out of his blood, teeming with 
the germs of life and reason and understanding, mankind came 
into being. In other words, the story implies that human life 
is the direct continuation of the divine life originally resident 
in the blood of the self -immolating deity, just as it clearly states 
that human reason and understanding are the result of the 
divine reason and understanding likewise originally contained 
in the divine blood. 


“Among most primitive peoples the soul is conceived of as the inner 
image of the outer form of man or animal, as the ease may be. It is 
localized in various parts of the body, in the heart (Frazer, History of the 
Belief in Immortality, 1 . 267), the eye (ibid. 267), the breath (ibid. 
129f.), and is frequently associated with the shadow (ibid. 130, 173, 245, 
267), with the reflection in the water (ibid. 245) , and even with the name 
(ibid. 195) . It is certain that the Semites early associated the soul with; 
the breath, as the Hebrew nefes, nesama and ruali and their equivalents in 
other Semitic languages, indicate. Whether this identification be as primi- 
tive as that of the soul and the blood can not be determined with certainty. 

That in ancient Israel the soul was occasionally conceived as dwelling in 
the eye, or at least as dwelling inside the body and visible to the outer 
world through the eye, may be inferred from the name, {WK, ‘the little 
man 1 (of. Barth, Nommdlbildung, 212 e), for the pupil of the eye. The 
term would hardly imply consciousness that the image seen in the pupil 
is actually the reflection of the form of the beholder, but can best be 
explained as the product of the popular conception that the soul looked 
out through the eye upon the world without, and thus was visible to others. 
However, this does not at all affect the general conception of the soul 
as residing in the blood. 1 

11 JAOS 36. 



Jewish Amulets in the United States National Museum . — By 

I. M. Casanowioz, National Museum, Washington, D. 0. 

The Museum’s collection of Jewish amulets, some thirty-five in 
number, includes manuscripts on paper and parchment, prints 
on paper and cloth, and metal disks, plaques and medallions. 
Part of the collection was acquired by the Museum in 1902 from 
a dealer who obtained it in Tunis, North Africa; the rest 
belongs to the Benguiat deposit of objects of Jewish religious 
ceremonial in the Museum, and presumably originated in the 
Near Bast. 

The language of the amulets is what goes under the name of 
post-Biblical Hebrew, which often exhibits a disregard of the 
niceties of grammar and syntax, with an admixture of Aramaic 
phrases and words. Judging from the character of the writing, 
they are of modern make, though their contents no doubt go 
back to remoter times. 

Besides these specifically Jewish amulets, the National 
Museum is in possession of five magic bowls, four in Hebrew 
script, one in Syriac Estrangelo, supposed to have been found 
at Hillah, Mesopotamia. 

General Contents and Arrangement op the Amulets 

The basis or efficacious portion of Jewish amulets consists in 
the use of the names of God and angels 1 and in the application 
of Biblical verses 2 unchanged or in permutation of the words 
and letters. Thus the metallic amulets are frequently merely 
engraved or stamped with > with or without some device, 
such as the ‘shield of David/ or the hexagonal star, the seven- 
branched candlestick ( menorah ), the tablets of the Decalogue; 

1 Tor the significance and importance of the knowledge and use of names 
in Assyrian and Egyptian incantations comp. Morris Jastrow, Die Beligion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905, 1. 112, 132, 327; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Magic, London, 1901, ch. 5; A. Erman, Die dgyptische 
Beligion, Berlin, 1905) 31, 151; and in general, James A. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippv/r (University of Pennsylvania 
Publications. Babylonian Section, vol. 3), Philadelphia, 1913, 58 and 56 
n. 35, where further references are given. 

* Of. Montgomery, op. cit., 62f. 
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two plaques have the names of the four rivers of paradise (Gen. 
2. 10 f£.) in all possible transpositions and permutations of the 
words and letters. To the names of God familiar from the Old 
Testament the Kabbalists added numerous divine names con- 
structed from passages of the Bible or some prayer by means of 
the gematria , 8 and notarikon* the various systems of alphabets, 
as the -U-3N, WTm*, or by combinations and transpositions 
of the words and letters. Thus, for instance, from Ex. 14. 19-21, 
by reading v. 19 and 21 forward and v. 20 backward, seventy- 
two names, each of three letters, are formed. 0 

The Biblical passages applied in amulets either contain refer- 
ences to God’s help and succour in distress, or his promise of 
delivery from danger, so, for instance, Ps. 34. 7 ; 46. 12 ; 71. 
2, 12; others to incidents of Biblical history of a symbolical 
character, as the healing of the water through Elisha (2 K. 2. 
19), or delivery of Daniel from the lions’ den (Dan. 6. 23). 
Others have come to be considered as incantations in themselves.- 
So Ex. 22. 18 ; Gen. 49. 22 (against the evil eye) ; Nu. 6. 24-26 
(the Aaronite blessing ) ) Deut. 6. 4-9 (the Shema c ) ; Ex. 15. 
26 ; Deut. 7. 15 ; Psalm 67 inscribed in form of the candlestick ; 
Psalm 91 (with the last verse of the preceding Psalm), which 
is particularly considered as effective against evil spirits, and 
is termed in rabbinical literature or D 71 J. ‘a 

song against plagues,’ here meaning, attacks of evil spirits, as 
in the Targum as well as in Midrash the whole Psalm is given 
a demonistic interpretation.* Others were found a place in 
the amulets on the strength of Cabbalistic interpretation that 
they contained some mystical names of God. So Ex. 14. 19-21 
referred to above, Deut. 28. 12. 


8 Gematria is an arithmetical equation. It assumes for two words, the 
letters of which yield the same numerical value, an identical meaning, or 
a mystical connection between their meanings. 

4 Notarilcon is the combination of the initials or end-letters of several 
words or verses to one word, or the forming a new word of each letter of 
a word. 

‘Changing the position of proximate letters p for N), or placing 
the letters in reversed order (Jl for K). 

‘ So Rashi to Suk. 45a. Tor other Biblical passages transposed into 
mystical names of. M. Mo'ise Schwab, Vocalulaire de I’angSlologie, Baris, 
1878, 60f, 80, 89, 110, 118, 204, 248, 316f. 

7 Of. Shebu. 15b; Nu. Midr. Rab. 12. 3. 
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Another element entering the composition of amulets are 
astrological conceptions and notions. Of the ten circles, of 
which the Kabbalah conceived the universe to consist (corre- 
sponding to the same number of Scfirofh), the seven planets 
were believed to be of the greatest importance to man. For 
each planet presided over a certain department of human affairs. 
They were provided with seven angelic regents, who ruled over 
them, each having under him several angelic servitors. So like- 
wise the twelve constellations of the zodiac, the four cycles 
( tehufoth ), or seasons of the year, the days of the week and 
hours of the day, etc,, had each their particular ruling angel or 
genius, who were the direct agents and cause of the influence 
they were supposed to exercise over the life of nature and of 
man. So in addition to God and the angels these guardian 
spirits of the heavenly bodies and seasons are appealed to in 
the amulets . 8 

Gathering up these elements, it may be stated that a full and 
elaborate amulet usually begins with an invocation of God and 
the angels set over the various departments of nature and life. 
Then follows a long string of ills of body and soul from 
which the bearer of the amulet is to be freed or protected 
by the amulet. Next comes the adjuration of the various classes 
of evil spirits, followed by an enumeration of a series of vicis- 
situdes and mishaps which may befall the body or mind of the 
patient. To these tripartite, negative elements of the invoca- 
tion, noted by Professor Montgomery, in a modified way, in the 
Aramaic bowl incantations , 9 is frequently added a positive ele- 
ment, the prayer that the bearer of the amulet may obtain grace 
and favor in the eyes of God and man. Interwoven with the 
invocation and surrounding it like a frame are Scriptural pas- 
sages mentioned above. Mixed up with all this, or set up in 
some figure, as the ‘shield of David,’ the magic square or cir- 
cle, is a medley of names of God and angels, some of them ‘won- 
derful and fearful’ forms, defying any attempt at a rational 
philological and etymological explanation, written forward and 
backward and crosswise in all possible permutations and trans- 


8 Of. PSBA*. 23 (1906). 110 ff; Shabb. 156* j B. Mes. (Kashi), 106b; 
The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, ed. Gaster, 12 f. 

0 Op. ait., 69. 
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positions of the letters. Even some pagan deities have been 
smuggled in, much transformed, or deformed in their passage 
from pagan godhood to Jewish angelhood. So that from the 
amulets quite a respectable little international and interreligious 
pantheon (and also pandemonium) might be brought together. 

The amulet selected for reproduction, while not adorned with 
some of the devices mentioned above, is, as regards the contents, 



the most complete and elaborate in the collection. It is a parch- 
ment manuscript, seven and a half inches square, and comes 
from Tunis. It is written in minute but, with the exception of 
a few worn off -places, clear and fully legible script; in fact, 
the writing exhibits a skilful and practised hand, perhaps that 
of a professional scribe ( sofer ) of the Torah scrolls. The main 
part, that is the invocation, is composed of three figures : a kind 
of portal formed of intersecting semicircles, closed at the top 
with a sort of crown ; round it inside runs a scroll, symmet- 
rically disposed; while in the center is a pear-shaped figure, 
inclosing a circle or wheel, with intersecting semicircles between 
them, and a star or six spokes within the wheel or circle. — The 
numbers on the subjoined guide or plan show in a measure the 
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devious and maze-like path the scribe followed, and there is 
room for difference of opinion as to the correct sequence of the 
several parts; the dove-tailing of them presented here is to be 
taken as tentative. — The rendering of the terms in the long 
catalogue of diseases contained in this amulet is for the most 
part based on the definitions and explanations of them given in 
the following Hebr. medical works in the Library of Congress; 
pjlNp.by Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Naples, 1492; HOID 
by Tobiah ben-Moses, Venice, 1705; *p*l£)> by Maimonides, 

"Wilna, 1887 ; D H n?7 IlflN . by Jacob ben-Isaac Zahalon, Venice, 
1663. 

To first dispose of the ‘trimmings’ or accessories, the inscrip- 
tion which frames the amulet begins at the right top corner with 
the Aaronite blessing (Nu. 6. 24-26). Between the first and 
second members of the blessing are inserted the words, ‘for 
Hannah, blessed above women, daughter of Bachel, bearer of 
this amulet upon her,’ and the last six words are repeated 
between the second and third members. Then follows a series 
of mystical names, viz., D’DJVl □♦DfiDD DHDfi DnpJN » which 
are usually taken to represent, Mva/cres '’'H^atcrm Trafufxkr i? 
AioWo* 10 ; IfD rDOTDD VD (al so inscribed on the back of the 
mezuzah) which by the ab-gad alphabet are='* il1JT 

Y&)£p . hy at-bash = rpil* ; ^DID njD. which in 

Bseudo-Sirach are said ‘to have brought Lilith back to Adam, 
and when she turned child-murderess like Lamia they were 
set over her’; 11 elsewhere with repetition, piHHN. 

perhaps = TIN. very mighty, mightiest; 12 ‘But thou, 

0 JHVH, art a shield about me’ (Ps. 3. 4), closing with »p*? 
and its anagram, which is the acrostic of Gen. 49. 18: ‘I wait 
for thy help, 0 JHVH. 

In the corners are the four letters of the Tetragrammaton 
spelled out in a way so as to yield the numerical sum of seventy- 
two, the number of the most solemn and potent divine name of 


10 P° r a different explanation of these words, as feeing the aerosties of 
certain short invocations, cf. Schwafe, Vocabulaire, 65. They also occur in 
the prayers which accompany the blessing of the priests (pH). 

31 Of. J ewish Encyclop. 1 . 295 and 4. 30; Montgomery, op. oit. 260. 

M Of. Mitteilungen d. Ges. f. jiid. Volhslc., Hamburg, 5 (1900). 71, s. v. 
pTH’aK . Schwab, op. cit. 42; puissantes du chant, deriving the last part 
from pi. 
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the ICabbalists, found by them in the three verses of Ex. 14. 
19-21, each of which counts seventy-two letters. Underneath 
are the names of the four archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Rafael 
and Uriel. — Along the lower sides of the scroll and forming 
above a sort of arch is a series of three-lettered names of 
uncertain derivation. Under the point of the arch, fi* - HliT > 
while in the lower comers, to the right : » of which the 

first four letters, by reducing the decades to units (the ‘minor 
counting'), yield the same sum as ffifT* = 26, while the last two 
letters, retaining their full numerical value, 410 = ; to the 

left, '"pS pHV which are formed of the end letters of Ps. 91.11 : 
‘For he will command his angels to guard thee on all thy 
ways.’ — Following the line of the ‘portal’ are again scriptural 
passages interwoven with mystical names. Beginning at the 
bottom on the right side : ‘Know thou therefore this day, and lay 
it to thine heart, that JHVH he is God, in heaven above and upon 
the earth beneath, there is none beside’ (Deut. 4. 39) ; ; IT ; 

"CIDi? > which is constructed of the last letters of each verse in 
Gen. 1. 1-5 ; and repetition of with two permutations ; ‘ 0 
JHVH, God of hosts, hear my prayer, give ear, God of Jacob, 
S el ah 5 (Ps. 84. 9) ; ‘0 Lord, open my lips, and my mouth will 
make known thy praise' (Ps. 51. 17) ; ‘I am that I am’ (Ex. 
3. 14) . — Dispersed through the figures are, on the right side of 
the ‘portal,’ a number of mystical names of uncertain deriva- 
tion, oh the left side, the fourteen triads of the acrostic of the 
prayer ascribed to Nehunya ben ha-Kanah, a rabbi of the first 
and second centuries, representing the forty-two-lettered name 
of God assumed by the Kabbalah 18 ; in the center figure are 


18 As the acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya occur in full or in part 
almost on any and every Jewish amulet, and the prayer itself is more 
or less of the nature of an incantation (though it found entrance into the 
daily prayers of the orthod’ox Jews), it may not he amiss to give it a 
place here: 

. mu unnta irait? . pp nn Sap . mm Tnn pD 1 nSna toa kjk • 
pon . oSm Ton ppnx Dorn Dina oaia ;diw naaa pin 1 n?Sn aiai 
Sap unyw . pimp na? nm pj?S rmi vrr : 

It doses with the doxology: 

pi dSi^S miaSo naa d» -pa; in acrostics: VD'a'tra. 

Translation: 


piy ana pito ana »np 
nuaiSjyn jnr ' jnpjra jttiaS 


Oh, pray, by the power of thy great right hand, loosen her who is bound 
(cf. Luke 13. 16). Eeceive the song of thy people. Exalt us, cleanse us, 
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seen in. its six permutations and some of the mystical 
names, closing with pfilfD » while in the ‘crown’ above is appro- 
priately set banroN- 14 


THE INVOCATION 

The numbers on the margin refer to the corresponding num- 
bers on the key plan. 

“ihn Doran aan* mm *ox i 

Nmjm TDin bnn ' m pw ]yob “cninnro bjwi 2 
,8 vnvim 'pron pnx by piprrn “Bniaorr ds? 
mb^n vby non nra ntoo by D’pipnn m^npn 
miianom mmxn bs o 

by DmoDn oram MNbon nw [yobi "omrod 3 
bxon bwmn banra s, ono^ omn *°n£npnn 
bwyirr nr nr by nyiDon pxbDrr rom dbo 22 . . ... 
d nn nr ann by n^ioon -|Nbom S8 brorr rbm dbo 4 
nr dv by ommn pxbDm n^on mni Dcso-bwon 
oniDon b^bom bran ram dbo *bNrri pnv 

2 S ny£?n by 5 

nb^m 710m 26 omm mym pm b*vm -mum e 

npiin rra bop ’■ “bin ro 2l noo rorrb N£m -pm pm 
n'D^nvnnaK mro miDxy oun m«bin nvj 

mo Pom 2i mmy 

ndmooi trxnn ^n d*o ph Bhrr pn pn cwon n*o 7 
ndb^Di rvmon nD-nnm np^ fvpnpi pyirai 80 niDn 
' . “ny^m a2 piruOTi 3 obn troDi mmon ’binm 


awful one. O mighty one, guard those who seek thy unity as the pupil 
of the eve: bless them, cleanse them, have compassion upon them, bestow 
always thy righteousness on them. Strong one, holy one, in the abundance 
of thy bounty lead thy congregation; single one, exalted one, turn to thy 
people* those who are mindful of thy holiness. Receive our entreaty, and 
hear our cry, thou who knowest the hidden things. Blessed be the name 
of his glorious Kingdom forever. 

14 ‘ Crown of God/ or ‘cr owner of God/ with prosthetic N. One of 
the 'princes of the face/ vice-regent of God. In Berak. 7 a he is identified 
with JHVT-I ; cf. Jewish Ene. 1. 594. 
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1 (above). The amulet described on pages 157-167. 

2 (below). Another amulet in the collection. 
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win nPnm “Pjwn ’Pinai M DnDKn t^inni $ 
wo toi Dion »imoi W nrwn itopDi in pntsMi 
wie nmpoi *npi pa nwar pn riwn pn nmp 
h*dikdi Din nrrm m*Doi nono ton Pm toi 
Pinoi wir hd*dd onto mjtoDK *1*0 toi pun 

KpIDIDDKQ DplI/.l D’DII D\T1 On’KDI 4 PljWD1 41 lp’TO 

bw lino nmm inn py U’d toi “iidddi "man 'w 
P pDV nifi P D’DDID Wl to n»3 DpD' to pDV 
pproi nPPi fppi pitsn cyicro wo toi yy Py nia 
m niiNoi ntooi "noyioi “p^o pmii nmrai 
piD vntoin to Hants' wo toi n*?n noi tono 
ny»prai o*on pin wo toi omnii o’o in on idi 
niDD am nw Dipo to rootQ pa on jo- won 
niinn un pm too 'ton n trots' tnpb nn p”pi 
49 pn iinn vfr ntoi man nP to to ppn o piaocs” nP 

DW 3 N nPlDODI PillD nPlDDDI 9 
ntson pa on pa pitso pa nm pa nto wo Pddi 10 
n Dinats' KipD no o*»p*i nvw Dipo to moto pn 
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win Dorn^n rw orr^^n mo 23 

mjrnm^p w nn»« too rrnro onom 

tfW 1 ? riiNDi rwnnDrr 24 
ton "prfrN mn* “py o ntrn *o*n *6 ma jdjn 25 

♦p*? "“fw 

TRANSLATION 

1 0 JHYH, God of hosts, who dwellest among the Cheru- 
him, mighty among the upper ones 

2 and ruler over the lower ones, 15 for the sake of thy great, 
mighty and awful name ; and for the sake of the Shem ha- 
Meforash 10 which was engraved upon the brow of Aaron 
the priest, 17 and its holy attributes 18 which were engraved 
upon the staff of Moses our Teacher, peace be upon him, 
with which he performed the signs and wonders 

3 in Egypt j 19 and for the sake and by the power of the 
angels who are appointed over the Tekufah 20 and their 
. . . princes, 21 Gabriel, Uriel, Barakiel, Kabiel . . ., 22 and 
in the name and by the power of the angel who is appointed 
over this day, Jehu c iel ; 

4 in the name and by the power of the constellation 23 and 
of the angel who are appointed over this month, Pisces , 
Rumiel; in the name and by the power of the planets and 
of the angel who are appointed over this day, Jupiter, 
"Wiruel ; in the name and by the power of the constellation 
and of the angel who are appointed 

5 over the hour — 25 

6 Mayest thou guard, preserve, deliver, shield and help, and 
have compassion upon, and sustain, prosper, favor, bless 
and heal Hannah — -blessed be she above women — daughter 
of Rachel, 28 from all trouble and distress, and from all 
kinds of evil and enduring diseases in her two-hundred and 
forty-eight members and three-hundred and sixty-five liga- 
ments. 29 And from all kinds of 

7 headache, be it old (chronic, cephalaea), be it recent (inter- 
mittent, cephalalgia periodica) , be it pain of the half -head 
{Migraine, hemicrania) and of lesion of the brain (boil or 
abscess?) 30 , and of madness, and illusion (melancholy), and 
lasting sleep {coma, lethargy), and epilepsy, and vertigo, 
and incubus, 81 and loss of speech [aphasia), 82 and cramps, 88 
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8 and convulsions, 84 and baldness, 85 and dandruff, 36 and creep- 
ing of the head {formication), and malignant eruption 
(' eczema or favusf), and the plica f 7 and pediculosis. And 
from all kinds of fever, be it ephemeral, be it putrid, be it 
hectic, 88 and of the fever of . . ., 3e and from all kinds of 
disease caused by the overheating (literally, boiling) of the 
blood, and of redness of the body {erythema, erysipelas t ) , 
and from all kinds of boils which are engendered from 
sweat, 40 and dropsy, 41 and coughing, 42 and the bad and heavy 
exhalations which mount from the stomach to the brain, 48 
and shivers (or rigidity 44 ). And from all kinds of the evil 
eye, so that she be like the seed of Joseph over whom the 
evil eye had no dominion as it is written : ‘A fruitful bough 
is Joseph, a fruitful bough by a spring.’ 45 And from all 
kinds of sorcery, and Shedim Lilin and Liliths, and injuri- 
ous spirits, and destroyers and evil spirits, 46 and Na c amah, 47 
and Mahlath, and Agrath (or Igrath), daughter of Mah- 
lath, 48 and her train. And from all kinds of burning by 
fire, or its products, as a hot object or boiling water. And 
from all kinds of injury by water, and sinking in water 
(drowning), be it in the sea or in ditches, wherever there 
may be a danger in them. So that there may be fulfilled 
in her the verse of Scriptures : ‘When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee, and through the rivers, they 
Shall not overflow thee ; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.’ 40 

9 And from the falling in of a wall, and the falling of stones, 

10 and from all kinds of falling, be it in the house, be it in 
the street, be it on sea, be it on land, be it from ladders, 
wherever it may be. So that may be fulfilled in her the 
verse of the Scriptures: ‘Though he fall, he shall not be 
cast down, for JHVH upholdeth his hand.’ 80 And from 
all kinds of dread, fear, trembling and shock and horror, 
and stupor of the heart, and evil dreams, imaginings and 
visions 51 and evil things (or words) 52 ; 

11 and confusion and distraction of the mind. 

12 And from pestilence and plague, wherever it may be, and 
epilepsy* 58 and running catarrh of the head. 54 

13 Ahd from all kinds of danger. Amen. Enduring for ever. 
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14 And mayest thou command the angel Ahabiel, who presides 
over love and desire, 85 that he render her an object of favor 
and grace and compassion 

15 in thine eyes ahd in the eyes of all people, to the end, 

16 that they all desire her love, so that she shall be 

17 loved (or lovable) 

18 in their eyes 

19 as Tamar was in the eyes of Amnon 

20 ■ at the beginning, 50 and as the love between Jonathan 

21 and David. 57 

22 And may she be 

23 honored in their eyes as a King is in the eyes of his serv- 
ants, who love him and render him obedience. And may 
she be delivered from all severe and evil decrees, 58 

24 which come in upheaval upon the world. 

25 Amen. Enduring for ever. Pear not nor be dismayed, 
for with thee is J!IVH thy God wherever thou goest. 00 I 
wait for thy help, 0 JHVH. 


15 That is, the angels as the denizens of heaven, and mankind, living upon 
earth, constituting the two domains of JHVH ’s rule. Of. the antithesis of 
D’SlS-W (angels) and D'piua (the oppressed D’pH*) M Kethub. 104a and 
Of y and 'P , applied to the reign of Solomon in Sanh. 20 b . Parallel to it 
is the distinction between the nSpD hw K'Vdb ( familia superior ) and 
neon 'WB (familia inferior) in Berak. 17 a ; Sanh. 38 b , 99 b . 

10 That is, the Tetragrammaton, the separated and distinguished from all 
other names, cf. Jewish JEne., 11. 262. 

17 Referring to the golden frontlet engraved with the words 

nirr 1 ? BHp , which Aaron wore on his forehead, Ex. 28. 36. 

- “ min , from rm , the various modes and manifestations of God’s 
being, so that it may be rendered, the attributes, as in God substance and 
accident are identical. They probably refer to the attributes of JHVH 
enumerated in Ex. 34. 6f. 

3:S Ex. ehs. 4-14 passim . — It is interesting to compare with this form of 
invocation that of an Aramaic amulet published by Professor Montgomery 
in JAOS. 31 (1911). 273ff., where the appeal is made by the objects 
themselves : 'with the wand of Moses and the shining plate (K3G20 of 
Aaron the high priest . . .’, which seems to imply the conception of 
a magic potency inherent in these paraphernalia which is still active after 
the things themselves have vanished (something like the waTconda or 
orenda of the Indians). The present amulet keeps on a higher, more 
spiritual, plane ; in fact, it endeavors to remain within the fold of mono- 
theism, though the very raison d’etre of amulets, presupposing as they 
do the existence of a number of spirits, endowed with great power ahd 
enjoying a large measure of independence in their actions, constitutes a 
breach in the unity of God. 
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nplpri , properly, turn, cycle, then season. On the superstition con- 
nected -with the changes of the seasons s. Jewish Enc. 12. 77. 

31 Possibly of a corruption of D'JVnflDl , ‘and their servants, 7 or ‘ser- 
vitors, 7 i. e., the angels who serve under the arehons of the heavenly 
bodies. 

"Worn off so as to be illegible. 

84 bro is used rather loosely in rabb. literature for constellation, planet, 
then fate, fortune. It would seem that the scribe of this amulet had 
simply accumulated names and terms without much regard to the niceties 
of the astrological definitions and distinctions. 

_ 84 The first two angels named in 3 and 4 are familiar from the Biblical 
literature, Sn' 313, praise of God; '31 , greatness of God; 'iN’jMiT is 
considered by Bcliwab, op. cit., 142 as a corruption of bxirr , one of the 
names of Motatron, and name of the angel ruling over Thursday; 'Dll , 
exaltation of God, is according to Schwab ( ib . 245), name of the angel 
who watches over the month of Adar (Mareh-April) , while 'H (ib. 118) 
is the name for Mars on Tuesday and for Jupiter on Thursday. 

58 For a detailed assignment of the rule of the planets to the days and 
horns and their changes in the four teJcufoth cf. Eashi to Shabb. 129 b and 
Schwab, Vocabulaire , etc. under the names of the angels enumerated here; 
for the general belief in the appointment of angels ‘for an hour, day, 
month, year, 7 ef. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, etc., 55, 56 
and n. 31. 

88 Passes over from Imperf. to Imper. or Inf. 

87 Initials of *p3n bnK3 D’tMD, Jud. 5. 24. 

28 In amulets and prayers for the sick in general descent is reckoned by 
the mother, cf. Shabb. 66 b : ND'fcn NDL73 T’lD *73 , ‘AH incantations (prop- 
erly, countings, because the incantations were for efficaciousness repeated 
several times and therefore counted) are in the name of the mother. 7 
If there be in this practice a lingering reminiscence of a matriarchal 
organization of society, cf. Montgomery, op. cit., 49, m 1, tire Jews have 
no thought of it, but base it on Ps. 86. 16 and Ps. 1161 16: ‘I am thy 
servant, the son of thy maid servant. 7 

29 For a detailed enumeration of the parts of the human body s. Mishnah 
Ohal. 1. 8. The 248 members correspond to the same number of precepts 
(Tit vy J711YD) of the Torah, while the 365 ligaments (properly, veins, under 
which vague term the Talmud comprises the arteri.es, nerves, muscles, etc.) 
stand for the 365 prohibitions of the Torah ('pil K 1 ? 'D) as codified by the 
rabbis, cf. Yoma 75 b ; Berak. 45a-. 

80 XD11D , Levy, Neuhebr. u. Chalet. WB., s. v.: Blatter-pustula, blister, 
papula. Targ. of Prov. 26. 26 renders pKt7D (destruction) by NDDIID; 
the verb DID , means to bruise, crush, and to stir, mix. 

“Properly, heaviness of, or pressure upon, the heart, the symptoms Of 
the nightmare. 

82 Literally, silence. 

88 Dpi 3 in the original doubtless a mistake for ntf’D , from p13 , to 
compress, contract, squeeze. 

84 Properly, shaking, disturbance, of the limbs. 

85 ‘Disease of the fox 7 (alopecia), from the resemblance of baldness to 
the mange in this animal. 
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88 Literally, bran. The Greek -word irlrvpov (or plur, irLrvpa) from which 
the medical term for this ailment, pityriasis, is derived, has the same 
meaning, on account of the resemblance of the thin scales, which exfoliate 
from the skin of the head, with the husks of grain which constitute the 
brau. 

87 'Wfi IjrVp most likely an error or a lapsus calami for r\;' ,L >p , properly, 
braiding, plaiting of the hair, then, matting, dotting, the designation of 
" the plica polonica in Hebr. medical works. 

^Properly, thin; it is the fever which consumes the tissues and causes 
emadation. 

80 ITJItO , unknown. 

80 Only the first two letters in the original are distinct; HpU ('’D fits into 
the context. S. the translation. 

41 Arab. . 

X > 

48 Arab. Uuu*/ . 

Dr. 0. 0. McCulloh, Curator of the Army Medical Museum in Wash- 
ington, was first to suggest that KplD’UDK might be a corrupted trans- 
cription of Spanish estomago. The whole phrase occurs in several of the 
Hebr, medical works with the spelling: KDnrKDtfK, confirming Dr. McC.’s 
guess. O’TK is the scriptio plena, so frequent in post-Bibl. • writers of 
IK, Gen. 2. 6; cf. Ben-Yehuda, Thesaur . Totius EeT)raiUtis, i, 52 s. v. “IK- 

44 Cf. “IDD Ps. 119. 120: ‘My flesh trembles/ and Piel, Job 4. 15: ‘My 
hair stood. ’ 

Gen. 49. 22. Amulets for children often consist of this verse only, 
either inscribed and hung on their body or embroidered in some piece of 
their dress.-~In explaining the immunity of the descendants of Joseph 
from the evil eye B. Abuha said: ‘Bead not pi? but'!? i. e., rising 
above the power of the (evil) eye/ while B. Jose b. Hanina derives it 
from im in Gen. 48. 16: ‘As the fishes (D'PI, denom. from TUP in the 
sea are covered by the waters so that the evil eye has no power over them, 
so also it has no power over the seed of Joseph/ Berak. 20«- and 56b. 

«Por a detailed definition of the names of the several categories of 
demons and the distinction between them s. Montgomery, op. cit., § 12, 
p. 67ff. Eashi to Sanh. 109& gives the following characterization of the 
Shedim, Euhin and Lilih: The Shedim haVe the form imilf) of man and 
eat and drink like men; the Buhin have neither body nor form; while 
the T.ihn have form of man but also wings, cf. also Nid. 24b. in Hag. 
16a the possession of wings is also ascribed to the Shedim. It is said 
there of them that they share three qualities with men and three with 
angels: they eat and drink, and propagate, and die like men, but have 
-wings, foreknowledge of the future, and can traverse the world from end 
to end like angels. 

47 Na‘ amah, daughter of Lamech and sister of Tubal-Cam (Gen. 4. 22), 
is in the demoniac hierachy of the Kabbalah (alongside of Agrath and 
Lilith) queen of the demons, wife of Samael and mother of AShmodai 
(Asmodeus), cf. Jewish Enc., 4. 518. 
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48 In rabb. literature, Pes. 112^, Numb. Midr. E. 12. 3, a sbe-demon who 
roams through the streets on Wednesday and Saturday nights at the head 
of eighteen myriads of angels of destruction everyone of whom has by 
himself power to destroy. 

“Is. 43. 2. 

80 Ps. 37. 24.. 

01 For the references to dreams and apparitions in incantations s. Mont- 
gomery, op. cit. 82f. 

81 f' 7 D means both. 

88 Already enumerated above under 7, 

M Arab. Jji and 

88 For the angels of love see Montgomery, op. oit. 1780. 

88 That is, before the love turned into hatred, cf. 2 S. 13. 1 with v. 15. 

87 Of. 1 S. 18. 1; 20. 17; 2 S. 1. 26. 

88 flTU from , to cut, split, turn, to decide, pass a sentence (cf. 
Latin deoid&re), Job 22. 28, hence. TYVU decision, decree, Dan. 4. 14; 
5. 21. In Jewish usage the word has the specific meaning of unfavorable 
decrees against the Jews by the (non-Jewish) governments. 

88 Initials of 7J>1 71*70 mi JDK . 

08 Qf. Deut. 81. 8. 



The Geographical Foundation of Turkey’s World Fetation . — 

By Leon Dominian, American Geographical Society, New 

York, N. Y. 

The region to which X am here inviting attention has occu- 
pied a conspicuous position on the stage of world events since 
the earliest known times. Faint rays of prehistoric light reveal 
it as the bridge over which the race of round-headed men crossed 
into Europe from Asia. During antiquity we find it to be the 
original seat of civilizations which radiate outward in every 
direction. In medieval times it is the great half-way station 
of the main artery of world trade. We know of it in modem 
days as the center of a mighty international struggle familiarly 
known as the Eastern Question for the past hundred years. 

A world relation of such an enduring character must obvi- 
ously rest on exceedingly firm foundations. A search for its 
causes leads us straight into the field of geography, where we 
find the three elements of position, form, and natural resources 
to be primarily responsible for the extraordinary interest which 
has always been coupled to the various names by which the 
region has been known. An investigation of these three phases 
of the country’s geography is therefore in order. Before pro- 
ceeding further I shall define this region as the Asiatic exten- 
sion of Mediterranean lands nestling against the great central 
mountain mass of Asia. It is sharply separated from the rest 
of the continent by a mountain wall which extends continuously 
from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf and is made up of the 
Armenian and Zagros ranges. It is a peninsula itself formed 
by two distinct peninsulas. The region is one of the unit divi- 
sions of the Asiatic continent in the sense that it is the only 
part of the entire Asiatic continent subject to Mediterranean 
climatic influences. It is interesting, in this connection, because 
it is also endowed with political unity, as all of the Ottoman 
state falls at present inside these limits. 

By position, first at the junction of three continents and, 
therefore, on the main field of history, secondly as the site of 
convergence of the great avenues of continental travel, and 
thirdly by its situation in one of the two regions in which cli- 
matic conditions proved most favorable for the early develop- 
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meat of humanity, Turkey at first scrutiny appears to have 
been eminently favored by nature. These advantages converted 
it into the meeting-place of societies which are generally asso- 
ciated with the three continents which the country unites. 
Aryan, Tatar, and Semitic peoples are well represented in the 
land. 

In considering Turkey as the meeting-place of continental cul- 
tures it is necessary that we should confine our conception of 
the fact to the strictly literal sense of the term. The country 
is a meeting-place and nothing more. It has never been a transi- 
tion zone physically and as a consequence there has been very 
little mingling of the different elements in its population. The 
very structure of the land deters fusion of the inhabitants into 
a single people. The interior upland rises abruptly above a 
narrow fringe of coastal lowland. Its surface features, consist- 
ing partly of deserts and of saline lakes, recall the typical aspect 
of Central Asia. On the other hand, the luxuriant vegetation of 
the maritime fringe reflects European characteristics. No better 
relic of Asia Minor’s former land connection with Europe exists 
than this strip of the west soldered on the eastern continent. 
But the physical union is clean-cut and as a result the change 
from the low-lying garniture of green scenery to the bare tracts 
of the uplands is sharp. These features make of Turkey a land 
of strange contrasts. Its coasts are admirably washed by the 
waters of half a dozen seas and yet, in places, a journey of a 
bare twenty-five miles from the shore lauds the traveler squarely 
in the midst of a continental, district. , 

So diversified a country could not be the land of patriotism. 
And as we pick up the thread of its troubled history we find 
a woful absence of this spirit among its citizens. In Byzantine 
times as in Ottoman, a selfish bias towards local interests, a 
parochial attachment of the sordid type, pervades its popula- 
tion. A medley of peoples, each filling its particular geographi- 
cal frame and animated by widely divergent ideals is constantly 
engaged in looking abroad rather than in the land for the attain- 
ment of their hopes. Nature fostered this condition. Communi- 
cations between the different regions have always been arduous. 
From the narrow fringe of coastland to the interior plateau the 
ascent is steep., More than that, the maritime dweller of the 
lowland shunned the total lack of comfort which he knew 
awaited him on the arid highland of the core. Conversely the 

12 JAOS 36. 
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indolent inhabitant of this elevated district realized that were 
he to settle near the marshes he could not compete successfully 
with the more active seafarers. As time went on the coastal 
peoples — mainly Greeks — accustomed themselves to look beyond 
the sea for intercourse with the outside world while the Turkish 
tenants of the interior land still kept in their mind’s eye the 
vast Asiatic background out of which they had emerged. 

In the same way the imposing barrier of the Taurus pre- 
vented contact between the occupants of the districts lying north 
and south of the mountain. The significance of this range to 
Europeans cannot be overestimated. The mountain has proved 
to be the chief obstacle to the northward spread of Semi- 
tic peoples and their civilizations. Successive waves of southern 
invaders, invariably of Semitic descent, whether highly civi- 
lized or drawn from tribes of savages, spent their fury in vain 
lashings against the rocky slopes. The past is verified his- 
torically whether we consider the failure of Assyrians in antiq- 
uity, of the Saracens during Middle Ages, or of the Egyptians 
and Arabs led by Mahomet Ali in modern days. The linguistic 
boundary between Turkish and Arabic occurs in this mountain 
chain at present and Hogarth has expressed the fact in a real- 
istic phrase by stating that at an elevation of about 2,000 feet 
Arabic speech is chilled to silence. 

To come back once more to position, we find that while this 
feature has generated an attracting force the shape of the 
land, on the other hand, promoted a constantly repellent action. 
We have in this situation a remarkable conflict which has exerted 
itself to the detriment of the inhabitants. The centripetal 
action of position was always reduced to a minimum by the 
centrifugal effects of form. The mountainous core formed by 
the Anatolian tableland and the western highland of Armenia 
could Only be a center of dispersal of waters, and hence to a 
large degree of peoples. Accordingly throughout history we 
have a continuous spectacle of peoples swarming into the region 
only to be scattered immediately into new directions. Further- 
more, however much the land partook of the character of a 
single unit with reference to the broad divisions of Asia, the 
fact remains that it was greatly subdivided within itself. The 
six main compartments into which it may be laid off have fos- 
tered totally divergent civilizations. I have dwelt on this in the 
last November Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 
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All of these conditions were fundamentally fatal to the forma- 
tion of nationality. They favored only intercontinental travel 
and trade. 

In only one respect did position and structure operate har- 
moniously, Both agencies combined to create Turkey’s rela- 
tions with the world beyond its borders. This was facilitated 
by the admirable set of natural routes which led in and out of 
the country. Beginning with the broad band of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, land and water routes succeed each other in close 
sequence. The inland sea itself is prolonged through the 
JEgean and the Turkish straits into the Black Sea, the shores 
of which are dotted in swift succession by the terminals of great 
avenues from northeastern Europe, as well as all of northern 
and central Asia. On the European mainland the far-reaching 
Danube had an outlet into Turkey through the Morava-Maritza 
valleys in addition to its own natural termination. The Dnieper 
valley played an exceedingly important share in connecting Tur- 
key with northern lands. To the east the trough-like recesses in 
the folds of the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan led to 
the great Tabriz gate beyond which the way as far as China 
lay open. A somewhat more winding course through these 
same mountains extended into the Mesopotamian valley, beyond 
which the Persian G-ulf opened sea travel to centers of civili- 
zation of the monsoon lands or westward to the African coast. 
Land connection with the continent also existed by means of the 
rift valley of Syria where the beginning of the African rift 
system is found. Through the occurrence of all these channels 
of penetration the history of Turkey finds place as a special 
chapter in the history of the world’s great nations, A greater 
share of responsibility falls on Turkey for this relation than on 
the Turks themselves. 

The appearance and establishment of this people in a land 
which was not that of their origin follows their life as nomad 
tribesmen of the vast steppeland of Central Asia. They were 
men at large upon the world’s largest continent, the northern- 
ers of the east, who naturally and unconsciously went forth in ■ 
quest of the greater comforts afforded by southern regions. 
The vast flatland which gave birth to their race lies open to the 
frozen gales of the north. Its continental climate in turn icy 
cold or of burning heat was cut off from the tempering influences 
prevailing behind Ihe folds of Tertiary mountain piles to the 
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south. And as the steppe-men migrated southward their gradu- 
ally swelling numbers imparted density to the human mass they 
formed because expansion on the east or west was denied them. 
China and Chinese, admirably sheltered by barriers of deserts 
and mountains, stopped their easterly spread. So did Christian- 
ity in Russia, on the west, though at a heavy cost to the country 
for no obstacle had been raised by nature to meet their advance. 
The open plain of Central Asia merges insensibly into that of 
north Europe. That is why incidentally Russia is half Tatar 
to-day. The Asiatic was forced upon her. She sacrificed her- 
self by absorbing him into her bosom, saving north-central 
Europe thereby from eastern invasions but forfeiting the advan- 
tages of progress. 

Cut off from East and West in this manner the only alterna- 
tive left to the Turk was to scale the plateau region of western 
Asia and to swarm into the avenues that led him to conquered 
territory where he succeeded in attaining power and organizing 
his undisciplined hosts into the semblance of a state. The pres- 
, ence of the Turk upon the land on which he conferred his Mon- 
golian name and the very foundation of the Turkish state can 
in this manner be attributed to outward causes rather than to 
local development. It was essentially a process of transplanta- 
tion. The consolidation and rise to power of the Ottoman 
Empire between the dose of the I3th century and the 16th 
were in themselves largely due to foreign conditions, for during 
that interval Europe was busily engaged in extirpating feudal- 
ism and objectionable phases of medieval clerical influences 
from its soil. 

The world relation of Turkish lands antedates, however, the 
coming of the Turks by many a century. Problems summarized 
in the familiar appellation of the ‘Eastern Question’ have 
their origin in the existence of the narrow waterways consisting 
of the Dardanelles, Marmora, and Bosporus. This watery gap 
has exerted profound influence in shaping the relation of Turk- 
ish territory to the outside world. The Eastern Question is as 
old as the history of civilization on this particular spot of the 
inhabited world. It could not be otherwise because fundamen- 
tally this momentous international, problem is merdy that of 
determining which people or nation shall control the strait. 
Who shall gather toll from the enormous transit trade of the 
region? This is the economic problem which has always 
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passionately agitated the leading commercial nations of the 
world. Its continuity is a proof of its geographical character. 
As long as these straits will exist at the point of nearest con- 
vergence of the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas, identical 
problems are bound to recur on their site. Beneath the shift- 
ing scenes of human events the abiding stage persists in direct- 
ing them into its own channels. 

Accordingly as early as in late Minoan times and surely in 
full Mycenean period, some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years before our era, we find the Eastern Question already 
vexing the world. It centers first around Troy, because the 
city commanded the southwestern outlet of the straits and 
played the same leading part in the history of its day as Con- 
stantinople has done since then. The shifting of the site to 
the northeastern end of the waterway represents the gradual 
spread of Hellenic influence in northeastern maritime territory. 

We can only come to an adequate conception of the role of 
Troy in history by a clear understanding of the value of its 
site. The city was a toll-station. Its citizens accumulated 
wealth in the manner in which the burghers of Byzantium laid 
the foundations of their vast fortunes. Schliemann’s excava- 
tions, although conducted with an unfortunate disregard of 
modem archeological methods, nevertheless are conclusive on 
the revelation of the existence of immense treasures represented 
by precious metals and jewelry. These riches may well be 
regarded as value paid for' the right of the free passage of 
vessels and their freight in the straits. Nor is it strange to 
find that coeval with the decline of the Homeric city, the 
earliest mentions of Byzantium, its successor, appear. Con- 
sistently with this method of enlightening Trojan history it 
becomes possible to reach a rational understanding of Homer’s 
classic epic, as Leaf has done in England, and regard it as the 
account of a secular struggle for the possession of am eminently 
profitable site. The testimony of history on the number- of 
sieges which Constantinople has undergone is at least precise, 
although no literary masterpiece sheds lustre on the events. It 
is impossible to escape from the parallelism in the histories of 
Byzantium and Troy simply because the geographical back- 
ground of both sites is similar in every respect. In the case of 
Troy, it meant convenient access to the Pontine rearland, prob 1 
ably the first El Dorado recorded by history — the land of 
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fabulous treasures in search of which the Argonautic expedi- 
tions were equipped. With Byzantium it meant drawing on 
the luxuries which Asia could supply from as far as the 
Pacific. 

So much for the antiquity of the Eastern Question. I am 
now going to pass to another phase of Turkey's world relation, 
namely, that of the land's influence on the discovery of America. 
We now stand on the threshold of modern history in order to 
deal with a broad economic problem which affected late Medieval 
commerce and which was an ever recurrent theme in that splen- 
did period of active human enterprise known as the Age of 
Discovery, The dominant idea of the day was to find means 
of facilitating east-west trade in the eastern hemisphere. I 
propose to review some of the facts bearing on this subject. 

Prom the earliest times the commercial relations between the 
land of Cathay and Europe had been one-sided. The east sold 
and the west purchased. There was very little exchange. The 
products which came from the east could all be classed as lux- 
uries. They constituted freight of small volume, but the value 
of 'which ran high. Precious stones, fine woods, essences, and 
spices composed the freight. These commodities had been 
shipped to Europe for about two millenniums prior to the 
fourteenth century of our era. Overland, the caravans ploughed 
their way across the southern expanse of Russia’s interminable 
steppe-land and penetrated, finally into the plateaus of Iran and 
Anatolia. Their home-stretch lay in Turkey. By sea the trad- 
ers were accustomed to end their journeys at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, whence the valuable wares would be shipped far- 
ther west via Mesopotamia. In this case again the home-stretch 
is found on Turkish soil. It was not until about the end of * 
the 4th century B. C., when the Egyptian hamlet of Rhaeeotis 
changed its name into that of Alexandria, that this sea route was 
extended into the Red Sea and Mediterranean. At this time 
the vision of acquiring wealth through the eastern trade began 
to dawn on the minds of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
seaboard. Many centuries were to elapse, however, before west- 
erners realized that fortunes : could be made by venturing into 
eastern fields. The profits and the splendor of the eastern 
trade were popularized by Christendom when the accounts of 
Marco Polo and the friar travelers of his time became available. 
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Then the ambition of every adventurous merchant was to aet 
as middleman in the trade of Cathay. 

The bulk of the east-west trade in Medieval time flowed 
through the same two main arteries. The northern land route 
from China through Central Asia passed through the Tabriz 
and Erzerum gates and ended at Trebizond, the balance of the 
journey being made by sea through the Bosporus-Dardanelles 
way. The southerly course was an all-water route from the 
sea of China to the Mediterranean. 

The incentive to reduce cost of transportation was as strong 
in those days as it is at present. The northern route being 
mainly over land was a source of incessant worry to the trader. 
The unrest which followed the appearance of Mohammedanism, 
the reluctance of the adherents of Islam to deal with infidels 
rendered commerce more and more risky. Transportation by 
land was slower and less profitable than by sea, as it is now. 
Caravans could not avoid brigandage as easily as ships could 
run the gauntlet of piratical depredation. It was not only a 
case of argosies reaching port but also of camels escaping high- 
waymen. In addition, duties had to be paid at four or five dif- 
ferent points of transshipment. If we examine the pepper and 
ginger trade alone — the supply of both of which came from the 
east — we find that from Calicut, the great emporium of trade on 
the Malabar coast, these spices were carried by the Arabs to 
Jiddah and thence to Tor in the Sinaitic peninsula. Overland 
journeys began at the last point and extended to Cairo. From 
this city a river journey on the Nile to Rosetta followed, after 
which the freight was packed on camels and sent to Alexandria. 
Ail these conditions made for the increase of cost of the eastern 
wares which were supplied to Europe. 

With the cost of eastern commodities rising higher and higher 
as land transportation became more and more hazardous the 
minds of navigators naturally turned to the possibility of dis- 
covering a seaway to India and Cathay. The incident of the 
discovery of America in the course of this attempt to lower pre- 
vailing freight rates was an inevitable consequence of economic 
conditions. The chief point of interest to us resides in the fact 
that the discovery which immortalized Columbus’ name was 
accelerated through the fall of Constantinople into the hands 
of the Turks in 1453. 
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The capture of the Byzantine capital came as the deathblow 
to an already declining commercial intercourse. Henceforth 
the Moslem was to stand guard at the western gate through 
which east-to-west intercontinental trade had passed. And there 
seemed to be no doubt that he was firmly resolved to prevent the 
Christian from traveling back and forth through his dominions. 
It meant the definite closing of the western gate to eastern 
commerce. The first evil effects of the Turkish conquest were 
felt by the Venetians and Genoese. The Venetians especially 
incurred the wrath of Mohammed the Conqueror on account 
of the aid they had rendered to the beleaguered capital. 
Greater leniency was shown by the Turks to the Genoese who 
had refrained from overt acts of sympathy toward the 
Byzantines. 

The Sultans themselves as well as their ministers were willing 
to maintain the trade which traversed their lands. It left a 
share of its proceeds in the Turkish treasury. As a matter of 
fact the only commerce between Turkish lands under Moham- 
medan rule and the west has existed because of the income it 
brought to the Turkish ‘government. But the barrier of religious 
divergences proved insurmountable to commerce. The great 
significance of the Turkish conquest of the Byzantine Empire 
must be sought in its practically cutting off land communica- 
tions between Western Europe and Eastern Asia. The impetus 
td ! westerly exploration was intensified. Before the fall of 
Constantinople the discovery of the western sea route to the 
east was regarded as highly desirable. It now became a neces- 
sity. 

The possibility of reaching the Par East by a voyage 
through the pillars of Hercules had not been foreign to the 
active intellect of the Greeks and Romans, yet the incentive to 
undertake exploration did not acquire intensity until the latter 
half of the 15th century. The Turkish advance to western Asia 
came, therefore, as a shock, the impact of which forced trade 
out of the Mediterranean through the straits of Gibraltar into 
the wide Atlantic. 

Another important result of the Turk’s conquests in the Bal- 
kan, and Anatolian peninsulas was the diversion of the Eastern 
trade from European land routes into sea lanes. The change in 
the direction of intercontinental traffic impoverished the German- 
speaking inhabitants depending on the Danube artery of’ con- 
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tinental life to such an extent that their economic prosperity was 
lost. This state of things occurred at a time when the natural 
wealth of this central region was steadily drained by the all- 
powerful Vatican. The Reformation, which was as much a 
political move as it was religious, was therefore welcomed by the 
rulers of little states who grasped the opportunity of despoiling 
the Roman church of its landed property. The loss caused by 
the Turkish curtailment of trade was temporarily offset in this 
manner. 

One of the effects of the extension of the Asiatic steppe to 
within sight of Mediterranean waters has been to carry the 
art of China from its Far Eastern seclusion to the very door 
of Europe. But as distance imparts faintness to the westerly 
migration of Chinese taste it is only in a stage of waning influ- 
ence that we find it in Turkey. It is a result of the trickling 
of the Turkish element through the passes that connect the 
plateaus of Iran and Anatolia, for Persia has always been 
swayed by China in matters of elegance and art. At various 
stages of Persian history have entire colonies of Chinese artists 
been induced by the Shahs to take up residence in Persia. Many 
of the patterns on Oriental rugs bear traces of this Chinese 
influence and this influence in a way extends much farther 
west, for both in Europe and the New World the standards of 
taste in rugs and carpets have been raised conspicuously by the 
endeavor to reproduce the beauty of Oriental coloring and 
designing. 

Turkish art is modelled on Chinese in the sense that its prod- 
ucts had to conform to conventional patterns instead of imi- 
tating nature. It destroyed initiative and prevented the artist's 
imagination from soaring beyond defined limits, but powerfully 
realistic effects were nevertheless obtained. One has only to 
take up an illuminated manuscript to ascertain this. Persian 
manuscripts show Chinese characteristics to a large extent 
chiefly because the Persian school of art covered a wide range. 
It is the only one in Mohammedan countries to allow the repre- 
sentation of the human figure. But contiguity with Turkey 
had to make itself felt, so that occasionally, though very sel- 
dom, Turkish manuscripts with illuminations in which person- 
ages in various attitudes are portrayed can be met. The 
distinctly Mongoloid features of the faces delineated in these 
instances bespeak the origin of the art. The slit eye is gen- 
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erally present. It is mainly, however, in the ornamental bor- 
ders devoid of human representation that Chinese features are 
found mingled with Arabic. The conventionalized representa- 
tion of the cypress tree so common in Turkish decoration is an 
instance of the Far Eastern influence. Again in mosque inte- 
riors richly ornamented by displays of superb tiling the hand 
of Persian artists trained in Chinese methods can be discerned. 

The introduction of Chinese decoration in Turkey is an inno- 
vation which follows Arabian influences by four or five cen- 
turies. It serves as a reminder of the Mongolian element in 
the Turk. Through contact with the Chinese the Mongols had 
attained a higher intellectual level than the Turks. Hulaku, the 
grandson of Jenghiz Khan, had included Chinese artists among 
the retainers he had brought into Western Asia. The tales of 
his period reveal Far Eastern fashions, and this is likewise 
true of the ogives found in the buildings of this time. But 
apart from these effects of the Turkish conquest China was 
known to the inhabitants of Anatolia through the overland silk 
trade,, as is attested by Armenian records of the middle fifth 
century. 1 

In literature also Turkey has taken lessons from the east and 
through the avenues created by the East-West troughs of the 
Armenian highland which debouch on the Persian plateau. A 
Turkish poet is not entitled to the qualification without having 
given proof of a required amount of deftness on the Persian 
lyre. Turkish poetry is in fact perhaps more indebted to Per- 
sian than to Arabic, the latter language being the mainstay of 
prose composition. 

As to the present world relations of Turkey, I have outlined 
them in the April, 1916, issue of the Geographical Review. I 
shall summarize them briefly by stating that by its position the 
country lies squarely in the path of both Teutonic and Slavic 
advance. A natural course of expansion is leading Germany to 
the southeast across the Balkan peninsula into Turkey. The 
extension of frontiers required by Russia likewise determines 
Slavic conquest of Turkey. Overpopulation in the one case 
and the need of access to ice-free waters in the other make the 
contest inevitable. In both the problem . is mainly economic. 


1 Yule, H. : Cathay and the way thither, Hakluyt Soe., London, 1915, 
pp. 93-94. 
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At bottom it is the modern phase of the Homeric struggle ideal- 
ized in the Iliad. To-day the Teuton is merely heeding the call 
of the land, whereas the Slav is responding to the call of climate. 
These are geographical factors which underlie the contest. 

Turkey, lying at Europe’s very door, is a virgin field of 
exploitation. The undeveloped resources of this country are 
varied as they are immense. If properly exploited they will 
undoubtedly afford a splendid opportunity for the investment 
of capital. They have been neglected for more than 2,000 years. 
At the very dawn of the Christian era we find Strabo bewail- 
ing Roman indifference to Anatolian colonization and urging 
his countrymen to go forth and embark in commercial ventures 
in Asia Minor. The noted geographer dwells with particular 
insistence on the variety of the land’s resources but we know 
that his foresight and exhortations were unheeded. The Byzan- 
tines barely scratched the land to supply their needs and the 
Turks who succeeded them did not even attempt as much. Tur- 
key therefore awaits its conversion into European colonies in 
order to become productive. This condition adds its own 
attractiveness to the advantages of its position. 

Although practically unexploited, the products of the country 
enjoy fame all over the world for their excellence. I shall only 
mention a few to recall the familiarity of the subject,. .Long 
before Australian mohair was known mohair came from the 
plateau regions between Angora and Konia. The raw silk of 
the Lebanon and of the: Brussa district, famous for its mulberry 
tree®) commands high prices in Europe to-day. And this is true 
of the past thousand years. The rugs which adorn western 
homes in Europe and America come principally from Asia 
Minor. The Persian Gulf yields an annual harvest of pearls. 
The tobacco of Anatolia, especially from the valleys debouching 
into the Black Sea, ranks among the choicest in the world. The 
dried figs of Smyrna, the oranges of Jaffa, and the olives of 
Palestine yield in excellence to none of their kind grown else- 
where. Arabia is a household name for good coffee and savory 
dates. 

By means of irrigation Asia Minor and Mesopotamia can be 
converted into thriving agricultural districts. Experiments in 
cereal and cotton cultivation have already yielded excellent 
results) both on the Anatolian tableland and in the Cilician 
plains. The chief source of wealth of Turkey lies, however, in its 
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undeveloped mineral deposits. Practically every variety of ores 
is known to occur. The area of transition between the plateau 
of Iran and the Mesopotamian depression is characterized 
by the existence of oil fields. The fuel is known along the entire 
western border of the Turkish natural region. The mountainous 
core of the country is a natural store of metal. It is an area of 
land constriction due to the pressure exerted by the weight of 
part of the Siberian steppeland pressing against the Arabian 
tableland, In the folding brought about by the application of 
these forces, numerous channels tapping deep into the earth’s 
interior were created. These openings became the areas of cir- 
culation for heavily mineralized Waters. The rich contents, of 
the core were brought up and deposited at the surface not only 
within the area of folding but beyond, as far as the effects of 
the disturbance were felt. To judge from the distribution of 
minerals, all of Turkey has been affected by these crustal move- 
ments. The deposits that have been found are generally known 
to be of considerable size. Their contents would probably have 
been exhausted had not capital abstained from taking risks in 
the presence of Turkish lawlessness and misrule; The parti- 
tion of Turkey into European colonies will create a swift change 
in this attitude on the part of European investors. 

Summing up, we find that we have dealt with a coimecting 
region which may appropriately be considered as the classical 
case of its type in geography. A land which by its position was 
everyman’s land, and which because of its geography was of 
greater interest to the foreigner than to its own inhabitants, 
being a part of three continents, was part of the life which 
grew on each. A nation formed on such a site belongs more to 
its neighbors than to itself. In this respect its future will 
resemble its past. 



Indonesian l in Philippine Languages. — By Carlos Everett 
Con ant, Professor in the University of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

1. Stability of original l. — Indonesian l (not to be confused 
with the l of the ELI) or EGH series) is one of the most stable 
of the original consonantal sounds of Austronesia. It remains 
unchanged in most languages of both Indonesian and Polynesian 
territory. Examples for initial and medial l ar Indonesian lima 
‘five’ and walu ‘eight,’ which retain the l unchanged, not only 
in a great majority of the Indonesian languages, but also in 
nearly all the Polynesian speech territory, e. g., Samoan, Fijian, 
and Hawaiian lima, Fij., Haw. walu, Sam. valu. A conspicuous 
exception to the general rule in Indonesia is the ease of Malagas!, 
where, in certain dialects, notably the Merina, Betsimisaraka, 
and Antemuru, an original l quite regularly becomes d under 
certain conditions, chiefly before an original i, e. g., Merina 
dimi < IN lima ‘five,’ fidi < IN pili ‘choose,’ 1 but also initially 
before a and u , e. g., Merina dahilahi : Malay laki-ldki ‘male’; 
Merina dumutrd : Malay lumut ‘moss.’ 2 

In Philippine territory there ar a few languages showing a 
sufficient variety of treatment of original l to justify special 
study of the fenomena as classified below. 

2. An l ‘ cockneyism > in Bisaya. — The Bisaya language, 
spoken by three and a half millions of the Malayan population 
of the southern islands of the archipelago, has a number of dia- 
lects, chief of which ar three, the Panayan, spoken in Panav 
and Occidental Negros; the Cebuan, spoken in Cebu, Oriental 
Negros, Bohol, and northern Mindanao ; and the Bisaya of 
Samar and Leyte, spoken in these two islands. In certain parts 


1 Of. Brandstetter, Pie Beaielmngen des Malagasy Bum Malcmsdhen , 
Lucerne, 1893, p. 26, and Pie Lmterscheinungen in den indonesischen 
Bprachen, Lucerne, 1915, p. 32; also Ferrand, ISssai de phonetique corn- 
par Se du malais et des dialects malgaches, Paris, 1909, p. X, footnote: 
(Merina) 'Improprement appelfis Hova. ; Brandstetter, in bis inonografs, 
continues the use of the traditional name, Hova, of the people and language 
cald Merina by Ferrand. 

2 Of. Ferrand, Essai, p. 119 f., and, for the examples here given, p. 36, 41. 
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of the Cebuan territory, notably in Cebu city and the surround- 
ing towns, an intervocalic l of any origin is habitually dropt in 
colloquial pronunciation, e. g., baai (without hiatus) for baldi 
‘house/ sadpi’ for sal&pi’ ‘money/ in both of which cases the 
l is original, and wad for wald, Fr. il n’y a pas , where, as shown 
by Bikol ward, the l is the RLD consonant. Compare also gddb 
for gdlab ‘sickle’ : Bikol gardb. So also di } for diU, ‘not/ g&a’ 
(or guwa > ) for gula’ ‘play’ (noun and verb), guah (or guwan) 
for gulan ‘ripe.’ On the other hand, just as in the English 
cockney speech h is pronounst where it does not belong, e. g., 
‘owhever’ for ‘however/ so in Cebu and vicinity the insertion 
of a superfluous l is fully as common as the loss of l illustrated 
above, e. g., galamiton ‘utensil’ for gamiton from the roof gamit 
‘use/ saldusau for sdusau ‘splash/ kaldn’on for kdn’on ‘food/ 
iUmnon for imnon ‘drink’ from the root inom (or inum). But 
the Cebuan l cockney differs from the English h cockney in that 
the former has not become so fixt and regular as has the latter. 
The Cebuan ’s use of l where it does not belong is more com- 
parable to the straining for correctness observd in the rustic 
* killing chickengs in the gardeng on Thanksgiving morning.’ 

8. Loss of intervocalic l m Sulu * — In Sulu, the speech of the 
Sulu (Spanish orthografy Jol6) archipelago, which lies to the 
southwest of Mindanao, original l is lost with great regularity 
between like vowels, with resulting contraction to a single long 
vowel, e. g., Sula sa < IN sola ‘fault, sin/ Sulu has : Bikol, 
Bisaya halas ‘snake/ Sulu bl < *’biU < IN beli ‘buy/ 
Sulu pi < IN pili ‘choose/ Sulu o (close o) < IN ulu 
‘bed/ Sulu to < *tolo < IN telu ‘three.’ Between two 
dissimilar vowels the l is retaind in some words and lost 
in others without any apparent rule, e. g., Sulu balik : Malay 
batik ‘return/ tuU : Malay tuli ‘def/ bulm : IN bulan 
‘moon/ walu < IN walu ‘eight/ with retention of l, but 
Sulu ui < IN uli ‘turn/ tdiha < IN taliha ‘ear.’ An inter- 
vocalic l from RLD is also lost in not a few cases, e. g,, Sulu 
tog : Bikol turog, Bisaya (Cebuan) tulog, Bagobo to dog ‘sleep’; 
Sulu kauhan < *ka-luha-an (Bis. Ceb. kaluha’dn) ‘twenty’ 

8 Blake, Contributions to Philippine Grammar, JAOS. 27 (1906), p. 333, 
334, noted the loss of original intervocalic l in Tagalog and Sulu: f An 
original intervocalic l is lost in Tagalog and Sulu, J without any reference 
to its retention in both languages in cases too numerous to be regarded 
exceptional. 
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from duha, IN rua, lua, dua, ‘two’; but retaind in others, e. g., 
Sulu tdlu : Bikol taro , Bagobo tado ‘beeswax.’ It is retaind 
in Sulu wald ‘not yet’ (cf. Bikol ward ‘there is not’) but lost 
in this same word when the suffix i is added, Sulu wdi < *waai 
< *wala-i ‘there is not’ (cf. Cebuan waldi, Samar-Leyte wardi ) . 
Further examples of retention of the RLD l ar such common 
words as Sulu lion : Malay hidoh ‘nose’ and Sulu kdloh : Malay 
gddoh ‘make a noise.’ 

The loss of intervocalic l is much more extensiv in Sulu than 
in any other language of the Philippines, but there is here no 
cockney use of -l where it does not belong, as is found in the 
Cebuan dialect of Bisaya. 

4. Loss of intervocalic l in Tagalog. — Tagalog loss of inter- 
vocalic (original) l, while very common, is far from universal, 
even between like vowels. Many words showing loss of l in Sulu 
retain it in Tagalog, e. g., Tagalog sola : Sulu sd ‘fault, sin,’ 
Tag. {do : Sulu o ‘bed,’ Tag. pili : Sulu pi ‘choose,’ Tag. 
HU : Sulu hi ‘barter,’ Tag. sulo : Sulu so ‘torch,’ Tag. uli : 
Sulu ui ‘turn, repeat.’ A few lose in Tagalog an original l that 
is retaind in Sulu, e. g., Tag. Man : Sulu Mian ‘moon,’ Tag. 
tuid (or tuwid) : Sulu tulid ‘straight.’ Tagalog does not, like 
Sulu, contract two like vowels brot together by syncopation of 
l, 4, but either leaves a hiatus, represented by Kamza, as in Tag. 
da* am : Bis. dalan : Sulu dan ‘way’ ■ or inserts a secondary h, 
as in Tag. bdhai .-IN halm : Sulu bad ‘house’,* or, in the case 
of a labial vowel, u (o), the labial glide w, as in Tag. ptiwo : IN 
puki : Sulu po ‘ten.’ Sometimes h takes the place of the lost 
l, even between w-vowels, as in Tag. 4hod V Bisaya tilod : Sulu 
ud ‘worm,’ which, however, is in Tagalog more commonly 
pronounst uod or uwod. , v; - 

Tagalog and Sulu agree in retaining l between a and i in 
bdUk ‘return’ and in dropping it between the same two vowels 
in Tag., Sulu taiha < IN taliha ‘ear.’ They also agree in 
retaining it in walu ‘eight’ and dila ‘tung.’ IN balu 
‘widowed’ retains its l in Sulu bdlu and formerly did in Tagalog 
bdlo, which, however, has lost the l within the last two hundred 
years, becoming bao. Tag. wald ‘left (hand) ’ retains an 
original l between two a’s as in Tag. sdla. In the corresponding 

* Of. Blake, op. tit., p, 338, 334, and Conant, The Pepet Law in Philippine 
Languages, in Anfhropos 7 (1912) , p. 924. 
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Sulu law a < wald by metathesis, the l is retaind, as regularly 
in initial position, the metathesis antedating the Sulu loss of 
intervocalic l. 

In the material examind for this study ther , has been found 
no example of intervocalic loss of Tagalog l of the BLD series. 
Here again, Tagalog differs from Sulu and the Cebuan 'cockney’ 
in that it seems to preserv a clearer distinction in pronuncia- 
• tion between the Vs of different origin. 

Tagalog loses final l after i in a considerable number of root 
words, e. g,, Tag. bint : Bis., Bkl. bunul ‘ def , ’ where Tag. has 
i regularly for original pepet in both syllables; Tag. hdbi : 
Iloko, Pang, abil, Pamp. abdl, Bkl., Bis., Bagobo Kabul 'weave’; 
Tag. kati : Tir. katel, Batan katex , Ibk. katdl, Bis., Bagobo katul 
'itch.’ Malagasi kati 'itch’ agrees with Tag. in the loss of final 
l. z In all the above examples the vowel of the final syllable is 
from pepet. Pinal l is lost after an original i in Tag. tapi : 
Phil, tapil 'flatten.’ But Tag. final l is retaind in reduplicated 
bases of the type Tag. silsil : Phil, selsel ‘repent,’ and frequently 
in other roots, e. g., Tag. gitil ‘pluck,’ kipil ‘pellet.’ The Tag. 
development is doutless the same as in Pr. gentil. 

5. Loss of intervocalic l m Bontok. 0 — The Bontok Igorots, 
celebrated for their cultivation of rice by the terracing of their 
mountainous province in North Luzon, ar representativs of the 
most primitiv of the Philippine Malays. Bontok shows loss of 
intervocalic l in a number of words, e. g., Bont. fuan < IN bulan 
‘moon,’ faoi < IN balai ‘house,’ uweg : Pangasinan ulig : 
Malay ular ‘snake,’ the last example inserting the labial glide 
w , as does Tagalog puwo < IN pulu ‘ten.’ In Bontok, ‘ten’ 
is generally pronounst poo, but polo is also herd. The loss is, 
however, less common in Bontok than in Tagalog. The l is 
retaind in Bontok c dim : Tag. dd’an : Sulu dan < Philip. 
dalan ‘way’; tolo ‘three’; olo ‘hed’; Hi : Iloko Hi ‘town’; 
piU ‘choose’; wdlo ‘eight’; cUa : Tag. dila ‘tung’; pilai < IN 
pilai ‘lame.’ 


B Of. Ferrand, Essai, p. 121, 122, who also givs examples of loss of final 
l after other vowels in. Mlg, 

* Autto’-itieS confuted for Bontok: Jenks, The Bontoe Igorot, in Etlmo- 
'ngical Survey Public'dio*:*. ,vol. 1, Manila, 1905; Clapp, Vocabulary of the 
Igorot Language as Spoken by the Bontok Igorots, in Div. of Eth. Bub., 
vot 5, part 3, Manila, 1908; Seidenaclel, The Language Spoken by the 
Bontoe Igorot, Chicago, 1909. 
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Tlie l that regularly represents the RGII consonant in Bontok 7 
is lost in Bontok mat < *uwdt < *udt < *uldt : Tag. ugdt 
‘vein, 5 hnt retaind in Bontok fald : Tag. bagd : Iloko hard 
‘lung,’ 

Bontok changes final l to i in afdi : Pang, ahel ‘weave’ ; kdtoi : 
Ibk. Imtdl ‘itch.’ 

6. Loss of intervocalic l in Kanhanai. s The language of the 
Kankanai Igorots of the sub-province of Benguet, North Luzon, 
drops intervocalic l in Kankanai ( sim)po < IN pulu ‘ten’; 
human : IN hulan ‘moon’; wad < IN walu ‘eight’; but retains 
it in dila ‘tung,’ and in told ‘three.’ The RGIT consonant 
regularly becomes l in Kankanai. 8 This l is lost in Kankanai 
uwat : IN urat, ugat, uhat ‘vein,’ which, like Kankanai human, 
has the labial glide w. 

7. Loss of intervocalic l in Samal . 10 The language of Samal 
Island, Gulf of Davao, South Mindanao, quite regularly drops 
intervocalic l, e. g., Samal tod < *tolo < IN telu ‘three’; 
makasasad : Phil, makasasala ‘sinner,’ without contraction of the 
concurrent like vowels, but po < *polo < IN pulu ‘ten’ with 
contraction; wad : IN walu ‘eight.’ 

Loss of original l is rather rare elsewhere in Indonesia and 
Polynesia. In Indonesian territory, the Vonum 11 dialect of 
Formosa regularly loses intervocalic l, and may lose it initially 
also, e. g., Vonum ima ‘hand’ beside hima ‘five,’ both from IN 
lima (see below, par. 12) . Botel Tobago (the speech of an island 
of that name S. of Formosa) loses intervocalic l in some words 
and changes it to r in others. Initially it is l or r. In Poly- 
nesian territory there is* one language, that of the Marquesas 
Islands, which loses original l in all positions. 

T See ray JRG3 Law in Philippine Languages, JAOS. 31 (1910), p. 78. 

8 Sekeerer, The Batdn Dialect as a Member of the Philippine Group of 
Languages, in Div. of E thnol. Pub., Bu. of Science , vol. 5, part 1, Manila, 
1908, was furnisht a Kankanai word list Toy Mariano Lagasea of Kapangan 
■village. In 1903 I collected a list of fifty words from eight Kankanai 
hoys at Baguio, Benguet. 

0 Of . Couant, BG3 Law, p. 73, 74. 

10 Material from Montano, Bapport & M. le ministre de l ’instruction 
publigue sur une mission a/uoo iles Philippines et en Malaisie (1879-1881), 
Paris, 1885. ' 

11 Material for Vonnm and Botel Tohago from Sekeerer, Batdn Dialect. 
'Brand stetter, Lauterscheinungen, p. 32, cites Boano bae (IN balai) ‘house.’ 


13 JAOS 36. 
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VONUM 

BOTEL TOBAGO 

MARQUESAS 12 

INDONESIAN 


vao 

wao 

vau 

walu 

eight 


pou or po 

huu 

pulu 

ten 

tao 

a turu 

tou 

telu 

three 

ima or 

hima lima or rima 

iima 

lima 

five 

taina 


puaina 

talina 

ear 


The Melanesian languages of British New Guinea 1 ® quite 
regularly lose an original l in all positions, e. g., toi , hoi, oi (IN 
telu) ; ima, imaima (IN lima ) ; taia, haia, haia (IN talina) 
‘ear.’ 

An Indo-European parallel is the regular loss of intervocalic 
l in Portuguese, e. g., ceo < caelu, $6 < solu, voar < volare, 
where like vowels contract as in Sulu. 

8. Original l in Monday a. Xi The Mandaya speech of East 
Mindanao loses l in Mandaya oo < IN ulu ‘hed’; dan < Phil. 
dalan "way’; buahan : Bisaya bulahan ‘fortunate’; kawd : 
Banu&on kawald {ka-\-wala, cf. Tag., Bis., Bkl. wald) ‘left 
(hand),’ but retains it in atuli : Bkl., Iloko tuli ‘earwax’ and 
talina ‘lug, projection’ : Bkl. talina ‘ear, lug.’ Final l regu- 
larly becomes i in Mandaya, e. g., buibui : Tag., Bis., etc. bulbul 
‘pubic hair’; dbui : Bis., Bkl. hdbol ‘weave.’ Furthermore, 
this tendency to palatalize l to i or y is seen even in intervocalic 
position, where, in some words l may be either lost or changed 
to y, e. g., Mandaya sdup or sdyup : Bis sdlop ‘set (of hevenly 
bodies) ’; pay ad or pdi’ad : Tag., Bis., Pampanga pdlad ‘palm 
(of hand),’ another example of Tag. retention of l between like 
vowels. The change of l to i or y is regular in Palau (Caroline 
Islands), 18 e. g., Palau buiel < IN buLan ‘moon’ and Palau pui 
< IN bulu ‘pubic hair,’ which is exactly parallel with Mandaya 
buibui given above, this being the reduplicated IN bul(u)bul(u) . 

K Examples from Mosbleeh, Vocaibulaire oc6anien-frangais et frangais- 
oe&anien des dialectes paries aux ties Marquises, Sandwich, Gamhier, etc., 
Paris, 1843. : 

13 Bay, The Languages of British New Guinea, in Journ, Anthr. Inst., 
24 (1894) p. 15-39, and Polynesian Linguistics: Past and Future, in 
Jomh. PoVyn. Soc ., 21, no. 2, p. 65-76. 

14 Material fnrnisht by Mr. J. M- Garvan to Mr. E. E. Sclxneider for Ms 
Notes- on the Mangyan Language, in Phil. Journ. of Sd., vol. 7, no. 3, sec. 
D, Manila, 1912. 

15 Of. Oonant, Notes -on the Phonology of the Palau Language, JAOS. 35 
(1915), p. 8, 9. 
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For l > i or y in Isinai, see 9. Brandstetter 16 has pointed 
out the change of intervocalic l to y in Bare’e (Central Celebes), 
e. g., Bare’e jay a : Malay jalan, Bis. dalan ‘way.’ For Indo- 
European analogies, compare the French l (ll) mouille and the 
change of Latin ll to American Spanish y as in caballo, Amer- 
ican pronunciation cabayo. The same change occurs in certain 
of the Finno-Ugrian languages. 17 

9. Original l in Isinai. 18 The speech of the Isinai moun- 
taineers of central North Luzon retains original l unchanged 
except when brot into contact with an initial consonant thru 
loss of an intervening atonic vowel, in which case the Z becomes 
i (y), e. g. Isinai tin < *tlu < IN telu ‘three’; piu < IN pulu 
‘ten’; lia’i < *lla’i < lalahi reduplicated form of IN laki 
‘male’; wiu (or wett) < IN walu ‘eight.’ 

10. Original l in Sambali. Sambali, spoken in the province 
of Eambales, West coast of North Luz6n, is divided into several 
dialects. One of these, that spoken in and around the village 
of Bolinao, regularly changes original l to r. It also regularly 
has r in all cases where the other Sambali dialects hav a non- 
original Z. The words in the following table ar taken from 
Reed. 10 

SAMBALI OF BOLINAO SAMBALI OF IBA SAMBALI- AETA 


6ro 

61o 

olo 

hed 

dlra 

dila 

dila 

tung 

r&fiit 

lafdt 

limit 

sky 

bfiran 

bulan 

bfian 

moon 

taro 

tolo 

tatlo 

three 

k&ro 

kilo 

kalo 

eight 

rlma 

lima 

lima 

five 

puro 

p61o 

PO 

ten 


The above examples show original Z ; the following the Z of the 
RLD series. 


10 Lauterscheinungen, p. 32. 

17 Of. Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1910, p. 43. 

18 Of. Conant, Grammatical Notes on the Isinai Language, JAOS. 35 
(1915), p. 290. 

10 W. A. Reed, Negritos of Zamhales, in FJthnol. Surv. Pub., 2 (1904), 
part 1. 
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SAMBALI OF 

BOLINAO 

rua 

SAMBALI OF IBA 

Ida 

SAMBALI-AETA 

Ida 

two 

sdra 

rila 

Mia 

they 

b&ker 

b&kil 

bakil 

mountain 

ranom 

lanorn 

lanorn 

water 


In the Sambali-Aeta we have again sporadic loss of intervocalic 
l, as seen in buan and po of the abov table. 

In several Indonesian languages original l becomes r by assimi- 
lation to an r of the same word. Languages regularly showing 
this assimilation ar Toba, Ngaju (Dayak), Malagasi, Iloko, Bikol, 
Tirurai, and Bagobo, the last four of which ar Philippine lan- 
guages. Examples ar Toba, Ngaju rayar beside Malay layar, 
Tag. layag ‘sail’; Toba rarat, Malagasi raratrd beside Malay 
larat ' scatter’; Iloko, Toba, Ngaju mar beside Sundanese luar 
'outside, except 7 ; Bikol rara beside Samar Bisaya Idra 'weave 
matting’ ; Tirurai rebur beside Malay lebur 'roil, disturb’ 
(where final r in both Tirurai and Malay is the RGII consonant) ; 
Bagobo, Tirurai roros beside Samar Bisaya loros 'lower (sail, 
etc.).’ In all these languages l becomes r only under assimilativ 
influence, the change not being spontaneous as in the cases under 
special consideration in this paper. 

In the Gayo 20 language of Sumatra, r often stands in the place 
of Indonesian l as the result of metathesis according to the fol- 
lowing rule : In G-ayo words having both l and r, the order of 
the two liquids must be rl, never Ir. If the liquids stand in the 
order Ir in other languages, metathesis takes place in Gayo. 

Arabic, Malay lahir Gayo rahil evident 

Malay larat Gayo ralat extend, spred 

Malay luruk, Toba ruru Gayo ruluh fall (as leavs) 

In a large number of Formosan dialects l quite regularly 
becomes r in all positions. In a smaller number it sometimes 
remains and is sometimes changed to r. A dialect in which the 
change is regular is the Favorlang, e. g., Favorlang rima 'hand’ 
(IN lima) ; tarran 31 (Bisaya ddlan) 'way’; torroa (IN telu ) 
three’; carrina (IN talina ) ‘ear’; tazirra (Bis. dila) ' tung .’ 

20 .Hazeu, Gajosch-N ederlandsch Woordenboels, Batavia, 1907. 

21 The Favorlang words here given ar copied from Eev. Wm. Campbell’s 
edition of Happart’s Favorlang Vocabulary, London, 1896. For farther 
examples of l > r in Formosan dialeets, see Scheerer ? s comparativ list of 
Philippine and Formosan numerals in his Bat&n Dialect, table I, opp. p. 89. 
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Among the scores of Borneo languages and dialects compared 
in Ray’s monumental work 22 tker ar a dozen dialects of the 
so-cald Land Dayaks of the south-western corner of Sarawak, 
West Borneo, that, with varying regularity, change original l to 
r. Only one of the Land Dayak dialects given by Ray, the Mili- 
kin, retains the l in all positions. 


DIALECT 

five 

sky 

three 

bone 

shin 

tung 

Lara 

rima 

lahit 

taru 

turah 

kurit 

— 

Lundu 

rimo 


taru 

tulah 

kulit 

jera 

Krokong 


lohit 


turah 

kurit 

jora 

Singhi 

rimuch 

rohit 

taruch 

turah 

kurit 

jorah 

Grogo 

limo 

lahit 

taru 

tulah 

kulit 

jora 

Sennah 


rahgit 


turach’n 

kurit 

jerah 



(rahit) 


(turah) 



Quop 

rimuk 

rahit 

taru 

turah 

kurit 

jura 

Sentah 

rimuch 

lahit 

taruch 

tulah 

kurit 

jura 

Beta 

rimiih 

rahit 

taruh 

turah 

kurit 

jura 

Sau 

limo 

lohit 

taru 



jurah 

Sadong 

rimoh 

rahit 

taru 

turah 


jeli 

Milikin 


lahit 


tuloh 

kulit 

delah 

Bunau 


rih.it 



kurid 



Of the Polynesian languages, the Tahitian and the Rapanui 
(Easter Island) 28 regularly change l to r, e. g., Tah., Rap. rima 
‘five’; Tah. fare, Rap. hare : IN balai ‘house’; Tah., Rap. 
varu : IN wain ‘eight.’ 

Eor Indo-European changes of original ! to r, compare the 
Indo-Iranian r < I. E. I, e. g., Sansk. rocate ‘shines’ : Avestan 
raocah- ‘light’ : 0. Persian rauca h ‘day’ : Armenian lois ‘light’ : 
Gr. \ev/co<; ‘white’ : Lat. luce : Gothic liuhap, ‘light’ : Lithu- 
anian laukas ‘pale light.’ Compare especially the Sanskrit con- 
fusion of l and r, even in the same root, e. g., Sansk. rocate 
‘shines,’ but locana ‘eye.’ For Romance, compare the Ruman- 
ian and Portuguese change of Latin l to r under certain condi- 
tions, e. g., Rum. care < Lat. quale ; Port, prazo : Span, plazo 
< Lat. placitum. 


as Ray, Sidney H., The Languages of Borneo, in the Sarawak Museum 
Journal, vol. 1 , no. 4 (November, 1913). 

23 Of. Janssen, G-rarrmcrire et dictionnaire do la langue maorie, dialeote 
taMtien, Paris, 1860, and Churchill, The Rapanui Speech and the Peopling 
of Southeast Polynesia, Washington, 1912. 
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The non-existence of l in the Japanese is wel known. All 
Chinese loan words having the sound l change this to r in 
Japanese. 

The reverse is the case in Chinese, which, in most dialects of 
hnportance, has only l. 

In Korean, the same character is used for l and r, showing 
that the two sounds were originally not sufficiently distinct to 
require different symbols. 

11. Original l in Inibaloi . 24 The Tbaloi Igorots of the sub- 
province of Benguet, North Luzon, regularly change an initial 
l to d. In this Inibaloi agrees with Merina and other dialectes 
d dentate 25 of Madagascar. 



INIBALOI 

MERINA 


IN laki 

daxi 

dahi 

male 

IN lima 

dima 

dimi 

five 

IN laxiit 

danit 

dahitrh 

sky 


Other examples for IN initial l in Inibaloi ar dana : Phil. 
lana ‘oil 5 ,* daman : Tag., Pamp. lamrn ‘flesh’; duson : Tag. 
luson ‘mortar.’ 

Inibaloi is very closely related to the Pangasinan, its next-door 
neighbor to the South. A Pangasinan l of any origin is treated 
like original l in Inibaloi, e. g., Inib. dupa : Pang. Mpa : Malay, 
Toba rupa < Sansk. riipa ‘face.’ This is, of course, not the 
RLD consonant, which would become d initially in Pangasinan, 
as in dud ‘two,’ but is the RL consonant seen in ribu, libu 
‘thousand,’ surat, sulat ‘write’ and in many words borrowd 
from Sanskrit and Arabic. 

Any Pangasinan l, original or otherwise, becomes d in Inibaloi 
when in contact with except after ci <.di (d of RLD), e. g., 
Inibaloi idoko : Pang., Iloko iloko ‘Iloko’; Manida : Pang. 
Manila ‘Manila’; tanida < IN talina ‘ear’ by metathesis, ef. 
Magindanao tanila ; sadi : Pang. saM ‘foot’; but cild : Pang, 
etc. (Mid ‘tung.’ Evidently, the Inibaloi change of initial d 
(RLD) to o was later than that of l > d, the retention of the 
original l in Inibaloi speech being at first to avoid the repetition 
of the dental in such a form as *dida. The l thus remaind long 


24 Scheerer, The Nabaloi Dialect , in JEthnol. Surv. Tub., vol. 2, part 2, 
Manila 1905, p. 102, lias cald attention to the Inibaloi change of l to d. 

25 See I'errand, op. cit., Introduction, p. xlii. 
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enuf to establish itself permanently before the change d > c 
had taken place. The same change of l to d in contact with i 
is regular in Batan. (See below, 12.) 

But a large number of eases of Inibaloi change of l to d in 
non-initial position ar found alongside a smaller number in which 
the l remains unchanged. 


INIBALOI 

NON-INIBALOI 


baclat 

Tag., Pamp. balat 

skin 

e^duk 

Tag. itlog 

egg 

Igudut 

Pang. Ig61ot 

Igorot 

takclai 

Pang, taklai 

arm 

sudat 

Pang, sulat, Tag., Malay surat 

write 

bado 

Pang, balo, Tag. bago 

new 

abada 

Pang, abala, Ilk. abaga 

shoulder 

th l unchanged : 


INIBALOI 

NON-INIBALOI 


bulan 

IN bulan 

moon 

gualo 

IN walu 

eight 

pulo 

IN pulu 

ten 

balo 

IN balu 

widowed 

eala 

Pang, dala, Ibk. daga 

blood 


12. Original l in Batdn . 20 The Batdn language, spoken on 
the three islands, Bat&n, Sabtang, and Tvuhos, lying off the 
North coast of Luzon, changes original l to x a * the end of a 
syllable, to h before vowels except when preceded or followd 
by i, and to d in contact with i when a vowel follows. 

Examples of Batan x < IN l: 


20 Sources: Seheerer, Batdn Dialect; Dominican missionaries (not 
named), Nu Mapia Amigo anmana Devocioanrio du chirin nu Ibatdn, 
Manila, 1901; Visitas du Santisimo cani Santa Maria, Manila, 1901; 
Branco de Paula and Nicol&s Castaho, Diccionario Espahol y Batdn (Date 
and place uncertain. About two hundred items of this -work have been 
copied by Re tana, Archivo del biblidfilo filipino, Vol. 2, Madrid, 1896, 
( Prdlogo , p. xiii-xix) ; Jos6 Rodriguez, Catecismo de la Doctrina Christiana, 
Manila, 1834 (reprinted by Retana, op. cit., p. 260-306) ; Diccionario 
Espanol-lbatdn por Varios PP. Dominicos Misioneros de las Islas Batanes, 
ed. by Seheerer, Manila, 1914; Conant, a list of two hundred words com- 
piled at Aparri and Olaverla, North coast of Luz6n, 1904, 1906. The Batan 
change of l to h or % was pointed out in my BGH Law, p. 82, and Pepet 
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BATAN 

NON-BATAN 


aktex 

Mgd. katel, Ibk. katal, Bis. katul itch 

sexsex 

Pang, selsel, Bis. sulsul, Ibk. tattaL repent 

tu x tn x 

Ibk. # tuttul (<tnltnl) 

forge 

axpet 

Ilk. lipit 

cover 

ixtaii 

Tag. litan 

float 

Tlie first example and tho last two show secondary metathesis 

in the first syllable, a very common trait 

of Batan, in which 

respect it closely resembles Pampanga. 27 


Examples of Bat&n h < IN l : 


BATAN 

NON-BATAN 


han.it 

IN lanit 

sky 

hakai 

IN laki 

male 

hnsnii 

Tag. lnsoii 

mortar 

vahai 

(bah&i) IN balai 

honse 

wah6 

IN wain 

eight 

uho 

IN nlu 

hed 

tuhan 

IN tulan 

bone 

Examples of Bathn d < IN l in contact with 4: 

BATAN 

NON-BATAN , 


dima 

IN lima, cf. Inib. dima, Mlg. 

dimi five 

disaa 

Tag. lisa, Ilk. lis’a 

nit 

dicod 

Tag. Iik6d 

back 

divun 

Bis. Iib6n 

surround 

tadina 

IN talina 

ear 

padit 

IN palit 

sell 

rida 

Tag., Bis. dila 

tung 


pom in Philippine Languages, in Anthropos, vol. 7 (1912), p. 940. Batin 
^ a:n -d % ar both represented in Span, orthografy by j in all the works given 
above except the two printed by Ketana, where g is everywhere employed. 
,Xt was on the basis of these two sources that Blake, op. cit., p. 334, speaks 
of the change of l to g. Brandstetter, Lauterscheinmgen, p. 32, also still 
quotes Batin as one of the several languages changing Z to g, doutlesa on 
the basis of the same material., S cheer er, in his Not as sobre la fonologia 
del Pat an introducing his edition of the JDicoionario JSspatiol-Ibatdn, has 
stated the rule (pp. xv, xvi) as to Batin h and x» but makes no reference 
to the l > d change, tho he has accidentally given an example of it under 
another hed {tadina par. ii). 

27 Of. my Monosyllabic Moots in Pampanga , JAOS. 31 (1911), p. 890. 
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BATAN 

NON-BATAN 


pidai 

Tag., Ibk. pilai 

lame 

idi 

Ilk. ili 

town 

vidi 

Tag. bili 

buy 

pidi 

IN pili 

choose 


Original l also appears to become d in tlie combination tl 
before any vowel, cf. Bat an tatdu < *tatlu < Hetlu ‘three’ 
and atden < * alien < Phil, telen ‘swallow.’ The same root 
telen appears in Batan teteynan ‘gullet’ with reduplication of 
the first syllable and the locativ suffix -an : te-teyn-cm < 
*te-teln~an, lit. ‘place of swallowing,’ in which form the l 
becomes x according to rule. 

The l > h(x) development is quite rare in Indonesian. 
Brandstetter 28 says l becomes h in Formosan dialects in certain 
cases and givs as example ‘Pm. uho ’ (IN ulu ) without naming 
any dialect. Scheerer 20 givs the same word, uho, as the word for 
‘hed’ in the dialect cald Pei Po Kuvarawan. But all the other 
words of that dialect cited by Scheerer show r for original l, 
e. g. viiran (IN bulan ) , warn (IN walu), rima (IN lima), except 
tusu (IN telu ) ‘three’ whose s is doutless due to analogy, the 
s of PPK isa ‘one’ being first extended to dusa (IN rua, lua 
dual) ‘two,’ a thing which has taken place in sixteen other 
Formosan dialects, according to the examples given by Scheerer, 
and one step farther in this particular dialect, giving tusu insted 
of *turu which we should expect. A glance at Scheerer ’s table 
of the cardinal numerals in Formosan dialects shows so great 
a prevalence of the l > r change as to make it wel-nigh a 
characteristic of Formosan speech. In looking over the entire 
Formosan material of Scheerer ’s remarkable collation, I find only 
one other example of h in the place of IN l, that of Vonum Lima 
(IN lima), in which dialect l is regularly lost, e. g., ima ‘hand,’ 
voan (IN bulan) ‘moon,’ tao (IN telu) ‘three,’ vdo (IN walu) 
‘eight’ (cf. 7, abov). 

In view, therefore, of the isolated h of PPK uho (IN ulu ) , 
which is possibly erroneously written for uro, and of Vonum ima 
beside hima (IN lima) ‘five’ or ‘hand,’ showing that, even 
.initially, l does not always become h in Vonum, it would appear 
that a Formosan l > h , change is too uncertain to justify its 
citation as an example. On the other hand these same dialects 


*® Lauterschevnungen, p. 32. 
20 Batdn Dialect, p. 44. 
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might wel liav been used by Brandstetter to exemplify the 
l > r change insted of Toba, where the change is not spon- 
taneous, but due to assimilation, e. g., Toba rapar (Mai. lapar), 
and hence occurring only in words having an assimilating r. 

13. Original l in llongot ( Egongot ). a0 In Ilongot, the 
speech of a very primitiv tribe of the North Luzon mountains, 
Indonesian l regularly becomes g, as indicated in the nativ 
pronunciation of the tribal name itself, Tgongot or Egongot. 


ILONGOT 

NON-ILONGOT 


tego 

IN telu 

three 

gema ‘hand’ 

IN lima 

five 

gake 

IN laki 

male 

uge 

IN uli 

again, hack 

degin 

Pang, dalin 

erth 

tegteg 

Pang., Ilk. selsel, 

crush, squeeze, 


Tag. silsil, Bis. sulsul, 
Pamp. salsal, Ibk. tattal, 
Batan sexsex 

make penitent 


In the last example, tegteg, where the vowel is from IN pepet, 
Ilongot changes IN s to t, as in Ilongot ta-m-poo (Pang, sam- 
polo) lit. ‘one ten/ where ta < IN sa, the accentless by-form 
of IN esa ‘one/ and ,as in Ilongot ta-m-bian ‘five/ lit. ‘one 
portion, ’ where him is identical with Pang, bian ‘to apportion.’ 
Ilongot poo (IN pulu ) points to a sporadic loss of intervocalic 
l, presumably only between like vowels. 

14. Recapitulation . — (a) Original £ remains unchanged in 
the majority of Austronesian languages and also in the majority 
of Philippine idioms, notwithstanding the considerable number^ 
in which it is lost or changed (1). 


00 The Ilongot words ar taken from a MS copy in my possession of an old 
manuscript Catecismo de la Doctrina Christiana en Egongot revised at Bina- 
tangan, Principe (now Tayabas) Province, 1792, by three friars, Oasimiro de 
Tembleque, Tomas Marti, and Francisco de la Zarza. This catechism has 
been publish t by Blumentritt, KatecMsmus der Tcatholisehen G-laubenslehre 
in der Ilongotcn-Sprache verfasst von P. Fray Francisco de la Zarza, in 
Brack gelegl and mit Aeqwvalenten des Ilong ot-T ext es m spanischer, 
besiahungswcise tagaUscher md magumdanauischer Sprache, Vienna, 1893. 
Seheerer, in an interesting article On a Quinary Notation among the 
Ilongot of Northern Lm6n, in Fhil. Journ. of Soi., 6 (1911), p. 47-49, has 
cald attention to the Ilongot change l > g. 
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(b) Loss of intervocalic l occurs in the Z-eockney speech of 
the Bisaya of Cebu city and vicinity (2), in the Sulu language, 
with resulting contraction of like vowels (3), in Tagalog, but 
without resulting contraction of like vowels, the lost l being 
replaced in some words by a breathing ( h ) or by a labial semi- 
vowel ( w ) as a glide (4), in Bontok with varied treatment of 
the concurrent vowels (5), as also in Kankanai (6), Samal (T), 
and Mandaya (8). In non-Philippine Austronesian territory 
the same loss is observd in the Formosan dialects Vonum and 
Botel Tobago, in Boano, in the speech of the Marquesas islanders 
(7), and in a number of Melanesian languages of New Guinea 
(7). For Indo-European, the same loss is regular in Portu- 
guese (7). 

(c) Final l is often lost after i in Tagalog, with which is com- 
pared the Malagasi loss of final l and the French final 1-mouilU 
of gentil (4). This development is of the same nature as the 
change of l to i ( y ) summarized in the following paragraf. 

(d) Original l becomes i ( y ) in Bontok, when final (5), in 
Mandaya regularly in final position and frequently between 
vowels (8), and under certain conditions in Isinai (9). Beyond 
Philippine territory, the same change is regular in intervocalic 
position in Bare’e, and in all positions in Palau (Caroline Is.) 
except in the combination bl. Indo-European parallels to this 
change ar the French l ( U)-mouilU and the American y pro- 
nunciation of Spanish ll. Certain Finno-Ugrian languages show 
the same change. 

(e) Original l becomes r in the Bolinao dialect of Sambali 
(10) . "Where r appears in place of l in the Philippine languages 
Iloko, Bikol, Tirurai, andL Bagobo, the change is due to assimila- 
tion with an r of the same word, as is the case in Toba, Ngaju, 
and Malagasi. In non-Philippine Austronesian territory, l 
becomes r in a number of Formosan and Borneo language^ and 
in two Polynesian languages, Tahitian and Rapanui. Indo- 
European parallels to the l > r change ar found in Sanskrit, 
Avestan, Persian, Rumanian, and Portuguese. In Japanese all 
l’s become r, and in Korean the same character is used for both 
liquids (10). 

(f ) Original l becomes d in Inibaloi, regularly in initial posi- 
tion and frequently in other positions (11), and in Batan when 
in contact with i and when followd by a vowel (12). In extra- 
Philipp ine territory the same change takes place in the dialec- 
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tes & dentals of Madagascar (1, 11). Bat&n changes tl to id 
before any vowel (12). 

(g) Original l becomes x at the end of a syllable in' Batan 

( 12 ). 

(h) Original l becomes h in Batin before a vowel, except 
when preceded or followd by i (12). 

(i) Original l becomes g in Ilongot (13). 

15. Conclusion . — It has been the object in the preparation of 
this paper, merely to trace and classify the various sounds 
evolvd from original l within Philippine territory, with some 
reference to similar changes elsewhere in Austronesia and. in 
other families of speech. The treatment of any non-original 
l (from RLD, RGH, or RL) has been purposely avoided except 
in those cases where all Vs hav fallen together and sufferd the 
same later development. 



Sources of the Filosofy of the Upanisads . — By Franklin 

Edgerton, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The more I study the Upanisads, the more I become imprest 
with two things : 

1. The Upanisads as a whole proclaim no filosofical system, 
nor anything that even remotely resembles a single, unified 
filosofical system. And : 

2. Evry idea containd in at least the older Upanisads, with 
almost no exceptions, is not new to the Upanisads, but can be 
found set forth, or at least very clearly foreshadowd, in the 
older Yedic texts. 

Neither of these propositions is new. Probably most occi- 
dental scholars would subscribe to both. Yet— to speak of the 
first proposition first — there is notisable in our standard authori- 
ties an almost irresistible tendency to systematize and correlate 
the things that ar said in the Upanisads — things which, as I 
hold, ar to a very large extent incapable of being systematized 
and correlated. This tendency appears not only in such Hindu 
filosofers as Qamkara, who assumes in advance that the 
✓Upanisads ar school-texts of the Vedanta filosofy, and, Pro- 
crustes-like, makes them fit that pattern, frequently in defiance 
of the plain meaning of the passages. It is only somewhat less 
prominent in Deussen, who must needs construct for the 
Upanisads a system centering about the Br&hmm-Mm&n, inter- 
preted in terms of Schopenhauer. I hav a great admiration for 
the work of Deussen, which in .fact I consider almost the only 
existing careful and detaild treatment of Upanisadic thot which 
is worthy of serious consideration. But valuable as the work 
is, it suffers severely from this over-systematization, and espe- 
cially from the introduction of Sehopenhauerian ideas which ar 
wholly foren to the originals. Among these I am constraind to 
count Deussen ’s monstrous (no other word wil suffice) definition 
of the original meaning of the word br&hman — * the Will of Man 
as it strives upward to the Holy, the Divine’ (‘der zum Heiligen, 
Gottlich.cn emporstrebende Wille des Mensehen’). 1 Deussen is 
not so blind as to maintain that this is the universal meaning 
of the word when used filosofically, nor is he so biologically 

1 Allgemeine Greschiehte cler Philosophic, 1. 1, p. 241. 
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foolish as to try to explain away the passages where it does not 
mean that (a la Qamkara) ; hut he holds that in sneh passages 
the Hindus hav fallen from grace, hav proved untru to the 
originally lofty concept of the brdhman . And this is character- 
istic of his general interpretation of the TJpanisads. In so far 
as they do not fit into his assumption of what their 'original’ 
or 'primary’ doetrin is, he thinks they hav fallen from grace, 
departed from a previously occupied loftier position. 

Now as to ’brahman, while I should not wish to he forst to 
define its original meaning, I am certain that it was not 'der 
zum Heiligen, Gottlichen emporstrehende ‘Wille des Menschen,’ 
nor anything remotely suggested by such words. If, in the 
course of the development of Indian thot, it finally comes to 
hav a connotation not so very far removed from Deussen’s 
definition, that can only be a late and secondary development; 
and it is certainly not (as it seems to me) characteristic of the 
older Upanisads. 

And as with the meaning of the individual word brahman, 
just so it is with the thot of the TJpanisads as a whole. Deussen 
finds ' den eigentlichen deist der TJpanisadlehre’ in the Vedantie 
Idealism, which he sees fully developt in, the oldest Upanisads — 
inelusiv of the doetrin of the unreality of the empiric world 
(may a ) , which, he insists, characterizes the oldest and purest 
form of Upanisad teachings . 2 Of course he recognizes — and sets 
forth very fully, and with all his customary sharpness of insight 
and depth of erudition — that it is only comparativly seldom 
that this 'Idealism’ is clearly and consistently set forth. But 
all the passages which ar inconsistent with it — and whose doc- 
trins he pigeonholes under the convenient tags of 'Pantheism , ^ 
s/' Cosmogonism, ’ 'Theism,’ 'Atheism,’ and ‘Deism’ — all these he 
regards as degenerations of the original and fundamental idea, 
of rather instances of falling-away from it, due to the feebleness 
and frailty of the human intellect, which was frequently unable 
to hold fast to that lofty summit of idealistic filosofy. 

I may say in passing that I cannot agree with Deussen in 
finding this Vedantie Idealism, fully developt, at all in the older 
Upanisads. I mean specifically in the Brhad-Aranyaka or the 
Chandogya, which ar usually (and without any question rightly) 
regarded as the oldest. I do not believ that the doetrin of 
mayo , — of the unreality of the empiric universe — appears in 


2 Op. cit. 148 ff., 206 ff. 
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them at all, except in one or two verses now imbedded in the 
Brhad-Aranyaka, which all scholars, including Deussen himself, 
agree in considering later interpolations. When the Brhad- 
Aranyaka and the Chandogya say that ‘there is really only 
One that is, in very truth/ or words to that effect, they do not 
mean that the Many hav no existence ; that was a further step 
that was taken only later. What they do mean it would take 
too long to discuss in this paper. It is the less necessary to 
dwel on this question, whether the m%u-doetrin is found in the 
oldest Upanisads, for the reason that it has been fully and ably 
diseust, and to my mind conclusivly decided in the negativ, by 
Professor Oldenberg, in his latest book. 8 

Anyhow, this is a digression. What I am now discussing is 
not whether Deussen is right or wrong as to the exact age of 
some particular doctrin. It is rather the general point of view 
which he sets forth, that the Upanisads contain fundamentally 
a System — from which they frequently fall away, to be sure, but 
which is always more or less present in the background or as a 
starting-point. Reading Deussen on the Upanisads you never 
ar allowd to forget the doctrin which to him is ‘der eigentliehe 
Geist der Upanisadlehre’ — namely, that the one and only reality 
is the individual human soul. 

Now to my mind there is no such definit doctrin of which it 
could be said that it is ‘der eigentliehe Geist der Upanisaden.’ 
The genuin spirit of the Upanisads as a whole may be said to 
express itself in a general tendency — rather an unconscious and 
blind urging than a settled fact or a deliberate argument — to 
serch for some one single unitary' principle, oh the basis of which, 
in some way or other, the multifariousness of the world as it 
presents itself to us may be explaind — or at least which, may, 
by its very existence, constitute a sort of bond of union between 
the individual parts of that multifariousness. But is not this 
‘der eigentliehe Geist’ of almost all filosofy? Genuinly dualistic 
or pluralistic systems of filosofy ar hard to find; the classical 
Indian Samkhya may perhaps be regarded as an almost isolated 
example. To say, then, that the Upanisads generally seem to be 
seeking for a unitary principle of reality, is scarcely more than 
to say that they ar interested in filosofic problems. ' And any 
narroer or more exact definition of the ‘genuin spirit of the 

3 Die Lehr e der Upanishaden nnd die Anfange des BuddMsmus, 1915 
(p. 89 ff.). : '•V’’ 1 • 
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Upanisads’ would fail to describe properly the attitude of 
the Upanisads as a whole. In short, as soon as we ask how the 
Upanisads eonceiv this One Principle or Thing, and what its 
relations ar to the empiric universe, we find the most varied 
ansers. The Upanisads bav no permanent point of view in regard 
to these questions, but on the contrary ar constantly shifting 
the viewpoint — constantly reconsidering and attacking from new 
angles the same old problem. They ar tentativ and experi- 
mental, not fixt and final. They ar filosofy in the making. 
They never seem to feel that they hav found the ultimate truth. 
Or if they seem momentarily to feel so from time to time, one 
only needs to read on to the next paragraf to find that the posi- 
tion assumed with a semblance of satisfaction and finality is given 
up, and another position, wholly inconsistent with the former, 
is assumed with regard to the same problem. And this fluidity 
or fluctuation is the essential thing about them. It is not to be 
regarded as departure from a norm. There is no norm to depart 
from. 

The names for the One found in the Upanisads — which is 
another way of saying the ways in which the authors try to 
formulate It and its relation to the world and to themselvs — ar 
numerous. We ar told in all the books — latest of all in Olden- 
berg 4 5 * * — that the two names brdhman and dtmdn ar so predomi- 
nantly the favorits that other expressions ar negligible in 
. comparison. I cannot find that this is so, at least in the older 
Upanisads. It is true that brahman and dtmdn ar both common 
expressions for the One. Perhaps no other single expression is 
as common as either brahman or dtmdn. Nevertheless, the idea 
is exprest in a large variety of other ways, the collectiv number of 
whose occurrences would perhaps considerably exceed the com- 
bined number of occurrences of brdhman and dtmdn. I hav 
collected no statistics on this point, as yet ; I am here stating my 
own impression merely. But take a single instance — the yery 
famous Sixth Prapathaka of the Ohandogya Upanisad.— famous 
perhaps principally because it contains the always-quoted tat 
tvam asi (a frase, by the way, which is often mistranslated, and 
whose importance I think is overrated) . 8 This is a passage of 

4 Op. cit., p. 44 ff!. 

5 The entire frase is : sa ya esa anima, ditadatmyam idam saw am, tat 

satyam, sa dtmd, tat tvam asi gvetaketo, f what that subtle essenee is, a- 

state-o£-having-that (-anima) -as-its-essenee is this universe, that is the Seal, 

that is the Soul (Self, human sonl), that (anima, snhtle essenee) art 
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some length, and is all about the One, its nature, and its relation 
to the world and to man. The word brahman does not once occur 
in its entire length, and tho the word dtmdn occurs, it can hardly 
be said to occur as a name for the One. As used in this passage 
dtmdn means rather the human soul, simply — the self, in the old 
original sense of the word. The favorit — and I may fairly say 
exclusiv — name for the One in this passage is Sat — the Existent 
(also described as sa animd, ‘that subtle essence’). 

Much is made of the equation brahman = dtmdn, interpreted 
as meaning world-soul = individual soul, and usually said *to 
constitute the corner-stone of Upanisad teachings. Without 
denying the importance of this equation, I think it should be 
rememberd that an equation of this or any other kind is by no 
means such a serious and important matter to the 'Veclic Hindus 
as it is to us. In the Brahmanas, as Deussen says, ‘alles 
mogliche wird xn.it allem mbglichen gleichgesetzt. ’ And this 
tendency to endless — and usually very shallo — identifications 
of evrything possible with evrything else possible is quite as 
prominent in what we call the filosofic passages as anywhere 
else — from the filosofic hymns of the Atharva Veda, clear thru 
to the Upanisads. In particular, names which ar intended to 
be applied to the One ar constantly identified with all other 
known names that had previously been suggested for the same 
concept. Thus, to mention one erly example, in the Bohita 
hymn, AV. 13. 2, vs. 39, we ar told — 

rohitah kdlSabhavadroMtd ’gre prajdpafih 

‘Bohita was Time, Bohita was Prajapati in the beginning’ ; and 
in adjacent verses of this hymn, as in the other Bohita hymns, 
Bohita— here the Supreme One— is identified with numerous 
other things and concepts, some filosofical, some not. In short, 
for a Hindu to say that one thing equals another doesn’t in 
itself mean much ; and as far as the erly Upanisads. are con- 
cernd, I do not find that the equation of brahman with dtmdn is 
so common or so pointed as to justify any other inference than 
that both these words ar familiar expressions for the One— along 
with many others. 

thou, ’ The frase is frequently represented as meaning ‘ thou art (the) 
That,’ as if Tat were itself (as it sometimes is) a name for the One; 
but here tat is simply an ordinary demonstrate? pronoun, referring back to 
anima. 


14 JAOS 36. 
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The fact is, I believ, that no one would hav thot of giving 
this all-surpassing prominence to the Ircihman and the (liman — 
as individual expressions— in the older Upanisads, at any rate, 
were it not for the fact that later Hindu filosofy— the Vedanta 
especially— makes so much of them. Now this fact undoutedly 
makes the erly history of these two words exceptionally interest- 
ing from the point of view of the development of Hindu filosofy 
as a whole. But if our object is to get an accurate idea of the 
thot of the Upanisads, we ought, it seems to me, to invoke the 
aid mainly of erlier — rather than later — stages of thot, in sup- 
plementing and interpreting the Upanisads themselvs. 

Which brings me to my second proposition— that ther is 
scarcely anything in the older Upanisads which is not also 
found — sometimes in a more primitiv form — in the filosofic texts 
of the older Vedic literature. To show how extensivly this is 
tru, I am preparing a sort of card-index of the filosofic ideas 
and expressions in the Vedic Samhitas, Brahmanas, and older 
Upanisads. When finisht this wil, I believ, be a definitiv collec- 
tion of sources for the filosofic ideas of erly India. It is alredy 
sufficiently advanst that. I feel safe in predicting that it wil 
completely establish the truth of my proposition of the close 
dependence of the Upanisads on the older Vedic filosofy. This 
proposition, if once firmly establisht, should, it seems to me, 
hav at least one immediate and practical result of prime 
importance; it should put a deficit end to the strange theory 
advanst by G-arbe and accepted by Deussen, that the filosofic 
thot of the Upanisads is a product of the warrior caste and is 
genetically unrelated to the old ritualistic speculations of the 
Brahmans. I think my collection wil sho that there would be 
as much reason for ascribing ksatriya authorship to many hymns 
of the Rig and Atharva Vedas, and to many passages in the 
Yajur Vedas and Brahmanas. 

More than this could of course be said against the theory of 
the ksatriya origin of the Upanisads. But perhaps it may seem 
like slaying the ded to dwel on it further at present, especially 
in view” of the fact that it seems now to be rejected by practically 
evryone . 6 

Let me then illustrate very briefly how such a complete and 
comprehensiv survey of erly Vedic filosofy wil illuminate the 
subject in other ways. 


® Most lately by Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 166 ff. 
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The general plan of the work, in so far as it deals with 
attempts to get at the concept of the One, wil be this. I shal 
first enumerate and quote attempts to formulate the One Being 
in relation to the empiric world — with subdivisions such as 
these; Temporal relations (First, Most Ancient; including in 
itself Past, Present, and Future; Time itself; concrete units of 
time, as Year, Day and Night, etc.) ; Spatial relations (Supreme, 
Highest; Foundation, Support, Bottommost; All-inclusiv, 
extending beyond all; Boundless, Infinit) ; Causal relations 
(Causa Efficiens or Creator; Causa Materialis or All-stuff; 
Uncaused, Unborn, Self-existent, etc.) ; relations as of Rulership 
(Ruler, Controller, Lord, etc.) ; Theological or Deistic relations 
(Sole God; Giver of Life, Strength, ami other Boons) ; Intel- 
lectual relations (Knower of evry thing; All-wise; Seer, etc.) ; 
and finally, the relation of Identity, or Strict Monism (the One 
is All). — Secondly, the collection wil take up the attempts to 
formulate the One as Absolute Ding an Sich — to get at its own 
nature in terms of itself , and not in relation to other things. 
Here we shal find the subdivisions along such lines as these: 
Fysieal concepts as First Principles (Water, Fire [with Sun, 
Heat], Wind or Air, Ether — and finally combinations of more 
than one fysieal element as component parts of the universe) ; 
Psychological or quasi-psychologieal concepts (Man, Purusa; 
Desire; Mind, etc.; Prana ; and others, leading up to Atman) ; 
Ritualistic concepts (Holy Speech, Vac; Brhaspati; . tapas ; 
Sacrifice; sacrificial animals and other offerings; Brahmacdrin, 
and others, leading up to Brdhman ) ; Metafysical and Mystical 
Concepts (Existent and Non-existent; the One; That ( Tat ); 
I dam and Sarvam, This, All; Yakw, ‘Wonder’; Secret, etc.). 

Such, in a very brief and general way, is the plan of my Index 
of Ideas of Vedie Filosofy. I hav alredy indicated what I hope 
wil be the general result of it — a broadening and deepening of 
the current stock of knowledge of erly Indian filosofy as a 
whole, and especially a clear and final demonstration of the 
intimate relation between the Upanisads and their predecessors. 

I wil close with one concrete instance. In the outline plan 
here presented I referd to fysieal concepts as tentativ First 
Principles. We saw for instance that of the five later elements, 
erth, air, fire, water, and ether, all but the first, erth, ar more 
or less clearly suggested as First Principles in the erly Yedic 
texts. At least 'two of these elements, namely wind, or air, and 
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ether, ar so used in the Upanisads. Thus, Brh U; 3. 7. 6 : ‘Wind, 
in sooth, 0 Gautama, is that thred, for by wind as by a tiired 
this world and the other world and all creatures ar knit 
together. 5 Oh U. 1. 8: after a conversation between three 
Brahmans, in which various Ultimates ar suggested and rejected, 
the Ether (dkd§a) is declared to be the true Ultimate; (9) ‘for 
all these beings arise out of the ether and return unto the ether 
again; for the ether is older than they, and the ether is their 
final resort (goal). 5 

In view of such passages — which ar by no means isolated — 
how can Oldenberg 7 maintain that ‘none of the powers which 
tend towards the All-being belongs to the relm of fysical nature 5 ? 
Oldenberg in this ease seems to hav simply accepted the tradi- 
tional statement, that the great distinction between erly Greek 
and erly Hindu filosofy is that the Greeks started with fysical 
elements, and the Hindus never did. Even Deussen, who collects 
a number of passages from the Upanisads in which fysical 
expressions for the One occur, cannot believ that they ar mont 
literally, but holds that they ar ‘symbolic 5 expressions, 1 B whatever 
that may mean. I hold — and I think I can prove— -that they 
ar to be understood quite literally, and that- they ar precisely 
analogous to the speculations of the erly Ionic filosofers. It is 
indeed a curious coincidence that the erliest fysical. element to 
he used in this way is, in both Greece and India, water. In the 
filosofic hymns of the Rig Veda, already, water is more or loss 
clearly conceivd as the primal principle. It continues to crop 
out in the same way occasionally thruout the Brfihmana period. 
By the time of the Upanisads, to be sure, it seems to hav been 
practically eliminated from filosofic discussion. But in Greece, 
too, it is only Thales, the first of the Ionic school, who teaches 
that water is the original element; his successor Anaximander 
alredy sets up a much more abstract principle, ‘the Infinit. 5 
And as Anaximenes, the third of the Ionic school, found in Air 
a more subtle element, and so a more suitable one for use as the 
first principle, so the Hindus of later times, while not entirely 
giving up the idea of a fysical element, preferd Air or Wind 
(Vdyu, Vata), or the stil more subtle Ether (akaga), to the 
grosser water. 


1 Op. cit. p. 45. 

8 Op. cit. p. 91 ff. 



Asokcm notes. — By Truman Michelson, Ethnologist in the 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, I). C. 1 

1 : ndsamtam. 

Liiders, in his ‘Epigraphisehe Beitrage’ (*S Utzb. d. kirn, 
preuss. A had. d. Wisscnschaften, 1913, p. 988-1028), considers 
ndsamtam on the Delhi-Bivalik, Deli-Mirat, Allahabad, Radii ia, 
and Mathia versions of Asoka’s Pillar-Edicts to be a participle 
to nathi , and to be divided into m and samtam. This is impossi- 
ble because ml 'not’ never occurs in these dialects, while no 
(as Liiders remarks) is common; and furthermore we can be 
confident a participle to nathi (Skt. ncisti) would have a forma- 
tion similar to Sanskrit asant-, Pali asanto , Amg. Prakrit asan- 
tie, Maharlstri Prakrit asai. For these last two see Pischel, 
Gramm. § 560. 

2 : asvaiha-samtam. 

I treated the difficult phrase abhltd\ asvatha-samtani, DS. 4. 
12, 13 (abhtt&l asvatha-sam . DM. 12, 13 ; abhlta-asvasthd- 
samtam, R. 4. 19, M. 4, 23; abMta-asvathd . . ., Ra. 4. 17) in 
IF. 23. 232-234. There can be no doubt that DS. and DM. 
dbhltd is a nom. pi. as is abhita of R.M.Ra. in accordance with 
the law of shortening in the dialects of these versions of the 
Pillar-Edicts : see IF. 23. 228f. DB. and DM. asvatha-samtani 
I considered a copulative compound 'confidently and quietly’ 2 * , 
and held that the asvathd of R.M.Ra. was a simple lengthening 
of asvatha -. 8 Liiders, 1. c., 1010, 1011, rejected this and went 
back to the old view that asvatha and samtam, and similarly 
asvathd-samtam, were nominative plurals, because he did not 
think my translation suitable and because he could find no 
exact parallel for the lengthening of the d of asvathd in Wacker- 
nagel, AiGr. 2. 1 § 56. At the same time he acknowledged he 
could not explain away the phonetic difficulties which, as I 
pointed out, such a translation involves. Leaving samtam aside 
we would have DS.DM. *asvathd and R.M.Ra *asvatha if the 
texts were to be translated the old way ; and it will be observed 


1 Printed by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

3 See Whitney, SM. Gr* $§ 1247j, 1311. 

8 See Wlutney, 1. c., 5 247. 
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that this is just the opposite to the actual texts. If any one is 
rash enough to make five emendations to make the texts agree 
with his preconceived notion of what they ought to mean, he may 
do so, hut he can not expect others to follow him. Let us now 
.turn to samtam . Liiders, probably seeing that Kern’s and 
Senart’s attempts to justify this as a norn. pi. were untenable 
as I have shown, op. cit., brings forward K5M samtam at 8. 22 
as support to the old interpretation of samtam of the Pillar- 
Edicts. Certainly KfilsI samtam is a participle (Girnar samto , 
Bhb. sato, Mans, samtam, I)h. no correspondent, J. a lacuna), 
but it is a nom. singular masculine, not plural, as is shown by 
the preceding Icija (Girnar raja, Shb. Mans, raja, Dh. Idjd). 
Hence it is no support at all. 4 

I grant that there is no exact parallel for the lengthening of 
the a of asvatha cited by Wackernagel, 1. c. ; but we do find 
near-parallels, and these occur in Pali and Prakrit also. And 
on the inscriptions of Asoka we find partial parallels such as 
DS. anupaUpamne, abhihale, even if they apparently do not 
chance to occur on R.M.Ra. : it will be remembered that even 
DS. has only one instance in edicts 1-6, and there are no corre- 
spondents to DS. 7 to enable us to determine whether this is a 
feature of DS. only or whether it occurs also in other dialects 
of the Pillar-Edicts. In spite of Liiders I can not see that the 
translation I have given to asvatha-samtam is unsuitable.® 
Phonetically it at least satisfies the requirements of DS. and 
DM). ; nor do I think I am over-bold in my interpretation of 
the final -a of asvatha . But if Professor Liiders or any one else 
will make a suggestion that has no phonetic uncertainties, and 
can justify samtam as a nom. pi. of a participle, without involv- 
ing violent textual emendations— I will be ready to accept it. 
Till then I shall adhere to my interpretation. Incidentally I 
add that Liiders’ explanation of DS. asvatha at 4. 4 and 
viyatadhati at DS. 4. 11 may be right, but my explanations are 
fully as probable. For the principle of Liiders’ solution see 
Michelson, IF. 23. 238, 239. 

* It can hardly be denied, that Magadhan Tcalamtam is pi. as well as 
sing. But only on the ‘Detached Edicts’ is it pi., and there it does not 
occur as sing. On the Bock-Edicts it is singular only. Hence it is not 
a good parallel. Shb. and Mans, -mtam are Magadhisms (so Liiders). 

My interpretation of sointain is the same as that of Burnouf : see 
Lotus, 746. > y.;. . .. 
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3 : Girnar athd. 

Liiders, 1. c., 1018 considers Girnar athd at 12. 8 a simple 
mistake for athdya which is found quite often. He says ; das 
ya ist Tor dem folgenden ya Ton yvdpatd ausgelassen. ’ This 
is simple nonsense. Liiders should liaTe generously acknowl- 
edged that Senart, Konow, and Pischel 0 anticipated him in this. 
If it is an error, it is surely due to the preceding etdya . 
Formerly I accepted athd as genuine, but explained it as being 
due to haplology: see JAOS. 31. 240. As it can equally well 
be explained as a case of haplography, and since datives of 
a-stems in a do not occur in this dialect, eTen if they do in other 
dialects, 7 I think this last explanation is to be preferred. 
Liiders is quite right in continuing ‘fiir unsern Dialekt [DS.] 
kann es'naturlich auf keinen Fall etwas beweisen’ for the datiTe 
sing, of Girnar and Pali a-stems is in -ay a, that of the dialects 
of the Pillar-Edicts in -dye : see JAOS. 31. 241. 

4 : On the gender of pdland, sukhlyand, and dasand. 

Liiders, 1. c., 999 takes pdland as a nom. sing, feminine while 
I took it as a nom. pi. neuter: see IF. 23. 249. Liiders com- 
pletely ignores the ewidence of the Delhi-Mirat correspondent, 
namely, [pdla]nam which can be nothing else than a nom. sing, 
neuter. In the face of Sanskrit pdlanam, Pali pdlanam, both of 
which are neuter, we cannot resort to such desperate shifting 
of gender. HoweTer, it is not necessary to consider the -d a 
Vedic survival: -na may be for -nani to aToid two successive 
syllables with n. ■ Similar instances of haplology will at once 
be recalled. The loss of final ni of course would haTe to be 
early to account for the -na (not -na) of the Radliia, Mathia, 
and Rampurva correspondent: see IF. 23. 228f. 

Liiders, ibidem, takes as a nom. sing. fern, also sukhlyand, 
which I took as a nom. pi. neuter. Liiders apparently is una- 
ware that the compound sukhlyana dukhlyanam (so) at DS. 4, 
6 and its correspondents sukhlyanadukhlyanam at B. 4. 16, M. 
4. 19 with -na-, not -na-, compel us to consider sukhlyana- as 
neuter in gender. The Ra. correspondent at 4. 14 is damaged 

s On revision I note that Kern, JaartelUng, 66, also made the same cor- 
rection. The other early writings on things Asokan are not accessible to 
me as I write these lines. 

T Girnar nic&, which Biihler takes as standing for nlcaya, is too weak a 
support to , sustain such a belief : see JAOS. 31. 2,39. 
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at the end but points in the same direction: sukMyanadu-. We 
can not assume a desperate shift of gender in the case of 
sukMyand ; the explanation is as above; in any case Imders 
himself allows a few cases of nom. plurals of neuters in 4L 

Similarly Liiders bolds -dasana of the Girnar redaction of 
the Rock-Edicts in ' the compounds vimdnadasand and hasti- 
dasand, both at 4. 3, also to be a nom. sing, feminine, as likewise 
KalsI vimanadasand at 4. 9. That both, are neuter pi. is shown 
by Dhauli vimdnadasanam (4. 13), Shahbazgarhi vimananam 
drasanam (4. 8). The Mansehra correspondent is indecisive. 
Sanskrit darsanam and Pali dassanam, both of which are neuter, 
also guarantee that Girnar -dasana, KalsI - dasana are neuter. 8 

Girnar pativedand at 6. 2 as a nom. sing, feminine is adduced 
by Liiders to show that pal'and, sukMyand , and -dasana are also 
nom. sing, feminine. First it should be noted that the corre- 
spondents in the other versions, to wit, K. [pat]ivedand, I)h. 
( p)ativedmd , J. pativedand (so), Shb. and Mans, papivedana, 
support the Girnar form. Secondly Sanskrit veda/nd is a deci- 
sive proof that pativedand (and its variants) is a nom. sing, 
feminine. Now the correspondents in other versions (see above) 
and internal evidence show that pdland, sukMyam, and -dasana 
are neuter; and Sanskrit pdlanam, Pali palanam, Sanskrit 
darsanam, Pali dassanam (which are all neuter) verify this 
conclusion for pdlcmd and -dasana; while Pali neuters in ana 

8 Kern, JaartelUng, 51f, saw the difficulty; Senart, IA. 21. 102, pro- 
nounced KalsI -dascma a neuter pi., which of course implies that Girnar 
-dasana. is likewise one. See also Johansson, Shb. 2. 69, 70. Liiders ’ list 
Of, neuter plurals in -3 is incomplete. Hence it is possible that Girnar 
-dasam may be a Vedic survival. Observe also vimana-darmna in 
Varaliamihira’s Brhatsamhita, 46. 90 as cited by Hultzsch in his observa- 
tions on Asoka’s Fourth Bock-Edict in JEAS. Hultzsch himself does not 
touch on the gender of Girnar -das aria. Additional proof that Girnar 
-dasana is neuter is to be found in Girnar dasanam at 8. 5 (Shb. drasanam 
with Magadhan dental n for n (see IF, 24. 58) exactly as Girnar dasam 
at 8. 3 (twice), Shb. draiam (8. 17 [twice]), and Mans, drasane (8. 35 
[twice], 8. 36) have Magadhan final -e as Shown by KalsI, Jaugada, 
Dhauli dasane (see K. 8. 23, J. 8. 11, Dh. 8. 4, 8. 5). Franke, Pali und 
Sanslcrit, p. 106, 152, also holds there are a few eases of neuter plurals 
of o-stems in -ci. Konow’s essay on the Girnar dialect- (iii Ahad. Afhand. 
til S. Pugge) is not accessible to me. Senart* Acs inscriptions, 1, p. 100 
held that -dasana had final -a for -am or that it was • neuter pi. The 
first hypothesis naturally is excluded: see JAOS. 31, 239, 240: 
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from secondary roots confirm us in holding sukhlyand to be 
also neuter : see IF. 23. 249. Hence pativedand is not pertinent 
evidence regarding the gender of the words under discussion. 

Jaugada -samlUand at 6. 5 is also brought forward by Liiders 
to show pdlcmd , sukhlyand, and -dasand are feminines. But it 
is not germane at all, for the concordance of all versions, and 
the internal evidence of each separate redaction, both show that 
it is feminine; whereas all the evidence of this nature points 
diametrically against this in the case of the three words pdland, 
sukhlyand , and - dasand , as I have shown above. 

Delhi-Sivalik sukhayandyd at 7 2 . 3, an undoubted feminine, 
is also used by Liiders to back his case. But sukhayandyd has 
not the same formation as sukhlyand, and is supported as a 
feminine by the preceding vividhdyd , whereas internal evidence 
shows sunhiyand is neuter (note the compound sukhiyana dukh- 
iyanam, sukhlyamdukhlyanam ) . Moreover we have no corre- 
spondents to control DS. 7. For these reasons we shall not be 
guided by sukhayandyd. 

If I have spent much space on the discussion of the gender 
of the words in question, it is because Liiders has simply 
ignored the evidence on the first two presented in IF. 23. 249. 

5 : Delhi-Sivalik Id jet, siya. 

Liiders, 1. c., 1010, overlooks the fact that I anticipated his 
explanation of Delhi-Sivalik Idja, siya by some years: see IF. 
23. 226, 238, 239. 

6 G-irnEr karu. 

I am glad to see that Liiders, 1. c., 1016, rejects Franks ’s 
explanation of Gitni,r karu, as I had done some years ago: see 
JAOS. 31. 244. , . , 

7 : Gerunds in tu, ti. 

Liiders, 1. c., 1024, completely passes over the fact that some 
years ago I showed that gerunds in tu in the Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra redactions of the Rock-Edicts are ‘Magadhisms/ and 
that the one in ti is proper to their dialect: see JAOS. 30. 
80, 86, 91; AJP. 31. 60. His explanation of apahatd, which, 
as he states, was formerly held hy Kern, as a nomen agentis, 
anid hot a gerund, is certainly correct. Liiders shows the views 
of both Senart and Biihler are untenable. 

8 : The locative singular of u-stems. 

Liiders, I. e., 989, 990 treats the locative singular of a-stems in 
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various Asokan dialects in the elucidation of a single passage. 
He rightly holds that the true native forms in the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra redactions are -e and -aspi, and that -mi in them 
is a ‘Magadhism.’ This last is hardly news, as Smart and 
Franke both recognized it, even if Johansson apparently was 
unaware of this. But I think X was the first to point out that 
-aspi was actually a true native form of the dialect of Shb. and 
Mans. : see AJP. 30. 285, 286, JAOS. 30. 83. Liiders is quite 
right in denying an -e locative to the Magadlian dialects. But 
I think it a little venturesome to emend Ndbhake of the KalsI 
version, because in some respects the true native dialect of this 
redaction agrees with the dialects of the Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, 
and Mansehra texts as opposed to the Magadhan dialects : see 
JAOS. 30. 90 ; 31. 2*7. 

9: On the etymology of Shb. nirathriyam, Mans, nirathriya. 

Liiders, 1. c., 991, quite overlooks the fact that his etymology 
of these words was anticipated by Johansson years ago: see 
Johansson, Der dialekt d. Shb., 151 (37 of the reprint) ; and 
compare Michelson, AJP. 30. 294, 295. 

10 : Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra phonetics. 

Grierson, JRAS. 1913, p. 682, 683, from the fact that in the 
modern Ptiaca languages of India such forms as gram (Sanskrit 
grama) and krom (Sanskrit karman) occur, thinks that such 
forms as dhrama - on the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra inscrip- 
tions may represent the actual pronunciation with as much 
probability as that they are merely graphical representations 
of dharma-, etc. I am sure all will appreciate Grierson’s 
attempt to correlate modern vernaculars with the Asokan ones. 
But I am not convinced by his argument. First, two thousand 
years have to be bridged over; secondly, the modern Ptiaea 
languages of India are not linear descendants of the dialect of 
the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, even if in certain 
phonetic points there are resemblances betweeh all; thirdly — 
and this is the fundamental objection — the evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves distinctly is opposed to such a view. 
That the manner in which r appears in conjoint consonants on 
these inscriptions is a mere matter of graphical convenience is 
shown by patri, prati (Skt. prati ) ; viyaprafa, viyapatra 
(Skt. vydprtas ) ; srava-, savra- (Skt. sarva -) ; vagrena (Skt. 
vargena ) ; grabhagaraspi (Skt. garbhdgdra -) ; mrugo (Skt. 
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mrgas) ; vudhrana (Skt. vrddhdndm) ; -vrudhi (Skt vrddhi-) ; 
etc, I have exhaustively treated this point in AJP. 30. 289, 
290, 423, 424, 426 ; 31. 56, 57, 62. Moreover if thr is not 
graphical for rth, then in can not he for nt. So with the 
best will in the world, I fear we are not justified in following 
Grierson. 

There is another point of view also to be considered. In 
point of time the inscriptions are nearer Sanskrit or Yedic than 
modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars; so we should expect the first 
two to shed more light on the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts than the latter ; and 
as a matter of fact both Johansson and myself have made it 
clear that this dialect,' though it has certain Middle Indie 
features, yet as a whole is far closer to Sanskrit than to other 
Middle Indie dialects. Hence I shall continue to consider 
dhrama- of the Asokan inscriptions as merely graphical for 
dharma -; etc. 

11: Girnar likhapayisam. 

Wackernagel, Z. verg. Sp. 43. 290-291, discusses the origin of 
the Middle Indie future termination - ssam in the first person 
singular. Girnar likhapayisam is cited in this connection. 
Wackernagel ’s explanation is that the form in -ssam (the Girnar 
word has s graphically for ss) must be ancient, and he accord- 
ingly derives it from -syd because apparently in some Middle 
Indie dialects final a and am interchange. This -syd would then 
be an archaism, cf. Avestan vaxsya . I think every one will want 
very substantial proof to admit such an extraordinary archaism; 
and as a matter of fact Wackernagel ’s explanation is untenable 
as -d and -am do not interchange in the Girnar dialect whether 
they do or not in other Middle Indie dialects: JAOS. 31. 239, 
240. Incidentally I remark that both Johansson and myself have 
tried to show that in many cases where -d and -am apparently 
interchange it is due to analogy, and is not phonetic. If we 
are both wrong in this, it will not affect the evidence of the 
Girnar dialect. 

12: Magadhan kachati. 

The meaning of Magadhan kachati is absolutely certain; as 
shown by Girnar kdsati , Shb. Mans, kasati (both from *karsyati ) 
we have a word that in meaning corresponds to Sanskrit 
karisyati. As Johansson,, Shb. 2. 24, saw, any attempt to 
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derive kachati from *karsyati must fail. Accordingly lie sug- 
gested that it was a future from a present stem kajj (from 
*karyati, cf . Prakrit kajjai) , thus *kajj$yaU>kaockati (written 
kachati ) . This fails because ry does not become 33 in a single 
Asokan dialect. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, 99, went back to 
the older view, but seeing the difficulty queried if we might 
not have an ‘ iiberleitendes t,’ that is rtsy from rsy. For rtsy 
would inevitably result in cch (written ch). See also Franke, 
1. c., p. 100, 119, 132. This unfortunately will not answer, for 
rs and rsy are treated alike in all Middle Indie dialects : as we 
have ss (written s ) in the Magadhan dialects from rs (e. g. 
vasa-, Skt. varsa-), we should expect *kassati from *karsyati. 
And Delhi-Sivalik isyd, etc. (Skt. Irsyd) is opposed to such a 
theory. Accordingly I venture to give a new solution to our 
problem, and hope it will prove more satisfactory. I wish to 
acknowledge that Franke ’s suggestion gave me the clue. I 11 
Sanskrit the roots hr and krt coincide in certain forms. Thus 
the gerund -krtya can be either -kr-tya or krt-ya ; similarly the 
root word krt can go back to either hr or krt. The infinitives 
kartum and *karthm would phonetically fall together in Mid- 
dle languages as would probably the; gerunds krtvd and *krttva. 
And in Sanskrit there is one root hr ‘do, make,’ another one 
‘cut,’ In a word I believe that kacchati (written kachati) is 
simply the phonetic correspondent to Skt. kartsyati ‘he will 
cut, 5 and is due to the confusion of the roots hr and krt out- 
lined above. References to the phonetic and morphological 
phenomena in my discussion are left out, because the facts are 
well known. 

13 ; Shb. Sruneyu, etc. 

Some time ago I pointed out in KZ. 43. 351 that Pali sunoti 
was derived from *§rundti not * srnoti (Sanskrit srnoti) as 
shown by Shahbazgarhi sruneyu, Mansehra Sruney [u], G-irnar 
snmdn 6, and not from either one as Keller held. Amg. Prakrit 
padissune (cited by Pischel, Gramm., § 503) with ss distinctly 
points also to a present *irundti, not * srnoti. Accordingly we 
must consider such Prakrit and Pali forms as have s(Mg.s) in 
compounds as instances of re-composition from the simple 
uncompoanded ones which phonetically would have but one 
initial sibilant. This is quite aside from the question as to which 
formation is most original. 



Adhisfbru and adhiy/vac in the Veda. — By Dr. Henry S. 

Geiiman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the Petersburg Lexicon Bbhtlingk and Roth define adhiy/- 
bru as ‘segnen, trosten, Mntli einsprechen, fiirspreehen fiir.' 
Geldner in his Rigveda in Auswahl defines the same word as 
‘zugunsten von jemandem (dat.) sprechen, in Schutz nehmen, 
Partei nehmen fur, Reclit geben.’ He cites the following , pas- 
sages : RV. 1. 35. 11 ; 6. 75. 12 ; AY. 4. 28. 7. Bohtlingk and Roth 
define adhis/vac as ‘sprechen — , hilfreich eintreten’j Geldner, 
op. cit., ‘fiirspreehen, Fiirbitte einlegen, Partei ergreifen fiir, 
verteidigen.’ In support of these meanings he cites RV. 8. 48. 
14; 7. 83. 2. 

We also find the nouns adhivaktar and adhivdka. Bohtlingk 
and Roth define the former as ‘ Fiirsprecher, Troster,’ while 
Geldner gives the meanings ‘Fiirsprecher, Verteidiger, ’ citing 
RV. 8. 96. 20. Adhivdka is defined in the Petersburg Lexicon 
as ‘Fiirsprache, Schulz.’ 

I suggest the following line of development and meaning. 
Adhi-yvac, -~\/bru originally perhaps meant ‘to speak upon’ or 
‘over,’ ‘to pronounce words (of blessing) over ( ddhi ),’ with 
simple, ellipsis of the cognate or inner accusative. They then 
come to mean, quite simply, ‘bless,’ ‘grant a benediction.’ This 
is the only meaning they ewer have in the Veda. It is a simple 
ameliorative specialization of the etymological meaning. 

We have seen that the two interpretations usually given for 
these words (either in addition to the meaning ‘bless’ or 
without it) are : (1) ‘to encourage, to speak (cheeringly) unto’ ; 
and so (2) ‘to speak in favor of, to defend (in speech as an 
advocate),’ and then by extension ‘to defend, protect’ in 
general. 

Against (1) we may say first, that it is very doubtful if ddhi 
can ever mean ‘unto.’ Secondly, there is no definite support 
for the thesis that the word means ‘encourage’ — the postulated 
secondary or developed meaning. Though the vagueness and 
lack of definition which naturally characterize the passages leave 
it possible to apply this meaning frequently, there Is no pas- 
sage where ‘bless’ does not fit just as well. Against (2) ; 
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first, it seems that the preposition ddhi does not, at least in 
verbal composition, have the meaning ‘in favor of.’ Secondly, 
the interpretation postulates a very concrete and definite usage 
as an intermediate term in the development Of the meaning, 
viz., ‘to speak for, to be an advocate for, to intercede for.’ 
There is a total lack of evidence to show that the verb ever 
had this meaning. In other words, Geldner and others assume 
a secondarily developed meaning for which the primary step 
is wanting. — The assumed meaning ‘protect’ is based on the 
frequent association of the verbs with words of protection ; but 
‘bless’ fits equally well all such passages. — Bru means the same 
as vac, and it is strange that Bohtlingk and Roth do not recog- 
nize the meaning ‘segnen’ for adhi--\/vac, since they do recog- 
nize it for adhi--\/dru. 

In AY. 6. 13. 2 is what I consider the crucial passage. Here 
we have a contrast between adhi-vakd ‘speaking over, benedic- 
tion’ and para-vdka, ‘speaking away from, averting one’s 
speech (blessing) from.’ Adhivakd in this passage is defined 
in the Petersburg Lexicon as ‘Fiirspraehe, Schutz,’ but the 
contrast clearly shows that it means ‘blessing’ or ‘benedic- 
tion’: 

ndmas te adhivdkdya pardvdkdya te ndmah 
: sumatydi nifty o te ndmo durmatyai ta iddm ndmah 

‘Hail to thy benediction, hail to thy malediction. To thy good- 
will, 0 Death, be homage; to thy malevolence here is homage.’ 

JPardvdkd is very clearly the opposite of adhivdka . If Geldner 
and Bohtlingk and Roth were right about adhivakd, that it 
means ‘defending speech,’ paravakd ought to mean ‘attac kin g 
speech,’ which para does not fit. 

The warlike Yedic Aryans wanted blessing most especially in 
battle. We shall first quote our examples from hymns referring 
to battle scenes : 

RV. 6. 75. 12: 

fjvte pdri vfhdhi no ’gmd bhavatu nos tanUh 
somo ddhi bravitu n6 ’ ditih gdrma yachatu 
‘0 thou glowing one, avoid us. May our bodies be stone. May 
Soma bless us ; may Aditi grant us protection.’ 

Where could Soma speak m behalf of the warriors ? The soldiers 
want victory, and if they have the blessing of Soma, success will 
be assured. 
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AY. 4. 28. 7: 

ddhi no brutam prtandsugrdu sam vdjrena srjatam yah larnidi 
stdumi bhavagarvau ndthito johavimi tau no muhcatam dhhasah 
‘Ye two strong gods, bless us in battles; bring into contact 
with your thunderbolt him who is the KimTdin. I praise Bhava 
and £Jarva. I call upon you when I am in need of help. Deliver 
us from calamity. ’ 

Here the warrior calls for a blessing when he prays unto 
Bhava and Qarva. On account of the natural hostility of these 
deities, the suppliant needs their good will. If the soldiers have 
the blessing of these gods, courage, help, and protection will 
follow. 

BY. 7. 83. 2: 

ydtrd ndrah samdyante krtddhvajo yasminn ajd bhdvati Mm 
cand priydm 

ydtrd bhdyante bhuvana svardfgas tdtrd na indravarunddhi 
vocatam 

‘Where the heroes, provided with standards, go together, in the 
battle where nothing pleasant happens, where the light-behold- 
ing creatures are afraid, there, 0 Indra and Yaruna, you 
blessed -us.’ 

The idea of the advocate does not fit this passage. The magic 
force of the gods’ blessing gave their worshipers courage, pro- 
tection, and success. ‘Muth zuspreehen’ (G-rassmann’s trans- 
lation) is not sufficient; that is only one of the results of the 
blessing. Adhi~\/vac here means the same as adhi^bru. In 
BY. 6. 75. 12 adhi^Jbrn had been used for blessing in battle. 

AY. 4.27. 1: 

marutdm manve ddhi me bruvantu prerndm vdjam vdjasdte 
avantu 

dgun iva suydman ahva utdye te no muhcmtv dhhasah 
‘I think with devotion upon the Maruts; may they bless me. 
May they help this strength in battle. Like tractable horses 
X have called upon them for aid. May they free us from 
trouble. ’ 

We have seen before that adhi-^/vac means ‘to bless’ in spite 
of the fact that Bohtlingk and Both do not give that meaning. 
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Let us consider the rest of the occurrences of these verbs in 
the warriors’ hymns in the Rig-Yeda. 

RV. 1. 100. 19 a & b; 

vigv&hindro adhivakti no astv dparihvrtdii sanuyama vdjam 
‘ Every clay may Indra be the one who blesses us. Unharmed 
may we win booty.’ 

Bohtlingk and Roth define adhivaktar as ‘ Fursprecher, 
Besehiitzer, Troster.’ ‘Besehiitzer’ is too narrow a meaning, 
since it does not contain the idea of V vac . The warrior does 
not want legal defense, vindication, or comfort, lie needs help, 
and if the god blesses him, he is protected and achieves success. 

RV. 1. 132. 1 : 

tvdyd vaydm maghavan purvye dhdna indratvotdh sdsahydma 
prtanyato vanity ama vanusyatdh 
nedisthc asminn dhany ddhi vocd nu salivate 
asmin yajiie vi cayemd bhdrc krtdm vdjaydnto bhdre krtdm 
‘By you, 0 Maghavan, in the former battle, by you, 0 Indra, 
supported, may we conquer the enemies ; may we overcome 
those who attach us. On this present clay bless the Soma- 
presser.’ 

, RY. 8. 16. 5 : 

tdm id dhdnesu hitesv adhivdkdya havante 
yesam indras te jayanti 

' ‘Him alone where it concerns booty do they invoke for a bless- 
ing. On whose side Indra is, they conquer.’ 

Bohtlingk and Roth define adhivdka here again as 'Fur- 
sprache, Schulz. ’ Let us imagine a band of warriors, who have 
some booty in view, as we see in this hymn to Indra. Why 
should they pray for a legal defense, counsel, or vindication? 
They are the aggressors. They want the aid of the god to push 
them on. If they have his blessing, his favor will give them con- 
fidence, and his power will give them success. 

In connection with the battle stanzas, we may quote RY. 2. 
23. 8. Bohtlingk and Roth define adhivaktar as ‘Fursprecher, 
Besehiitzer, Troster.’ ‘The one who blesses,’ seems better, 

tr&tdram tvd tanumm hmdmahS ’vaspartar adhivaktar am 
asmayum • e f 
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Ifhaspate devanido m larkaya md durevd uttaram sumndm 
tin nagan 

‘Thee, the protector of bodies, 0 Savior, we invoke, the one who 
blesses and loves us. 0 Brhaspati, overthrow thou those that 
hate the gods. May the evil doers not attain the highest bliss.’ 

In RV. 8. 96. 20 we have a stanza to Indra, the war god. 
Although war is not definitely referred to, very likely war is 
uppermost in the mind. Here is the noun adhivaktar, which 
Geldner defines as ‘Fiirsprecher, Yerteidiger.’ ‘Hiiter’ or 
‘Beschiitzer’ would be nearer the mark, although they are not 
sufficiently comprehensive to express the meaning of adhi^vac. 
Indra is our protector, inasmuch as he blesses us. The passage 
reads as follows: 

sd vrirahendrag carmmdhrt tdmsustutya hdvyam kuvema r 
sd prdvitd maghdva no ’dkivaldd sd vdjasya gravasyasya data 
‘This Indra is the killer of Vrtra, the supporter of people; with 
beautiful praise we call upon him, who is worthy to be invoked. 
Maghavan is our helper, he is the one who blesses us ; he is the 
giver of praiseworthy strength.’ 

In these passages a suppliant prays to a god. The man 
wants protection and success. In case of loss or sorrow, he might 
look for comfort, but he does not expect any mishap and con- 
sequently does not ask the god for comfort. Nor are the divini- 
ties asked to speak in his behalf as advocates. The context for- 
bids that. : Should the gods simply inspire him with courage 
(‘Muth , einsprechen’) ? That would not insure success. 
Courage unwisely or recklessly employed might lead to destruc- 
tion. What the suppliant wants, is a blessing, and the favor 
of the god. If the man has that, he feels that protection, suc- 
cess, and comfort will follow. All these meanings are simply 
dependent on ‘bless.’ We need a word that contains the idea 
of speaking, but the idea of the advocate is inconsistent with 
the meaning of the passages. ‘Bless’ is the only word that fits 
the passages and at the same time suggests the idea of yjlrti 
and Vuac. For the moment, in the mind of the poet, the powers 
invoked are the supreme gods, and they have the power to 
bless the man who needs their help. 

An examination of the other occurrences of adki^/lru and 
15 JAOS 86. ■ , ,, , •: 
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adhi^/vac will show that in the Rig- and Atharva-Y eda the 
meaning ‘bless’ makes at least as good sense as any other 
in every ease. , , ■ ■ 

In close connection with the martial stanzas, let ns consider 
the charms for kingly power. 

Blessings were invoked at the Rajastuti. In this connection 
adhi^bru is used, RV. 10. 173. 3 = AY. 6. 87. 3 (Of. also AY. 
6. 5. 3 = YS. 17. 52, below) : 

imam indro adidharad dhruvdm dhruvena havisd 

tdsmai s6mo ddhi bravat tdsmd u brdhmanas pdtih 

‘This one has Indra established, firm by means of the firm 

hams. Him may Soma bless, him also Brahmanaspati.’ 

Cf. AY. 6. 87. 3 : 

indra etdm adidharad dhruvdm dhruvena havisd 
tdsmai sdmo ddhi bravad aydm ca brahmanaspati!} 

‘Indra has established this man by a fixed oblation. May Soma 
bless him and this Brahmanaspati.’ 

AY. 4; 8. 2: 

abM prehi mdpa vena ugraQCettd sapatnaha 
d tistha mitravardhana tubhyam devd ddhi bruvan 
‘Come hither, do not tom away, as a mighty guardian, slayer 
of rivals! Step hither, thou who prosperest thy friends; the 
gods shall bless thee.’ 

"We find, however, that the words under consideration are 
also used in non-warlike situations. We shall first quote the 
prayers for general well-being, which are addressed to the 
beneficent gods. We find one addressed to Savitar who is to 
protect and bless us with his happy paths. 

BY. 1. 35. 11: 

yS te pdnthah savitah purvydso ’rendvah sukrtd antdrikse 
tebhir no adyd pathibhih sugebhi rdksd ca no ddhi ca bruhi 
deva , 

‘What, 0 Savitar, in the atmosphere are thy ancient paths, free 
from dust, well-made, by (with) these which afford an easy 
passage, protect us to-day and bless us, 0 God.’ (Of. below, 
p. 225.) 
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In this hymn the suppliant asks the god for protection and 
then closes our stanza with adhi-bruhi. Where shall the god 
speak in his behalf? We cannot conceive that the god shall 
be his advocate or make a plea for him before any other god. 
What the poet wants, is protection. If he has the blessing and 
favor of the god, protection will naturally follow. 

In RV. 8. 48. 14, the poet prays for good sense: 
trdtaro devil ddhi vocatd no md no nidrd igata motd jdlpih 
vaydm somasya vigvdha priydsah suvirdso viddtham d vadema 
‘Protecting gods, bless us. May neither sleep nor babbling 
speech seize hold of us. Always as friends of Soma, possessing 
heroic sons, may we address? the vidatha (assembly?)’ 

The context does not favor the meaning of defending through 
an advocate. The speaker wants help, but that does not imply 
all that is contained in adhiy'vac. ‘Bless’ retains the idea of 
■\/vac and at the same time implies divine aid. ‘Muth ein- 
spreehen’ (Grassmann’s translation) is not sufficient. Again 
adhi^vac means the same as adhiyjbru . 

RV. 2. 27. 6: 

sugd M vo aryaman mitra pdnthd anrksaro varuna sadhur dsti 
Unadityd ddhi vocatd no ydchatd no dusparihdntu gdrma 
‘For your road, 0 Aryaman and Mitra, is easy to ^o; it is with- 
out thorns, 0 Varuna, and excellent. With this, 0 Adityas* 
bless us, offer us imperishable protection.’ 

AV. 6, 5. 3 (cf. VS. 17. 52 and RV. 10. 173. 3 = AV* 6. 87. 
3, above) : 

ydsya krnmo havir grhe tdm agne vardhayd tvdm 
tdsmai somo ddhi bravad aydm ca brdhmanaspdtih 
‘ In whose house we make oblation, him, 0 Agni, do thou increase. 
Him may Soma bless and this Brahmanaspati.’ 

, VS. 17. 52: 

ydsya Imrmd grhe havis tdm agne vardhayd tvdm 

tdsmai devd ddhibravann aydm ca brdhmanaspdtih 

‘In whose house we make oblation, him, 0 Agni, do thou 

increase. ITim may the gods bless and this Brahmanaspati.’ 
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■With the marking of cattle’s ears, blessings were invoked, 
AY. 6.141. 1: 

vayur enaii samkkarat tv fat a, pomya dhriyatdm 

indra abhyo ddhi bravad rudrS bhumnti cihitsatu 

'May Vayu collect them (the cattle). Let Tvastr be kept for 

their prosperity. May Indra bless them. May Budra care 

for their abundance.’ 

The earth was invoked for a blessing, AY. 12. 1. 59 : 
gantivd surabhih syond Mlalodhm pdyasvati 
bhumir ddhi bravitu me prthivi pdyasa sahd 
'Kind, fragrant, mild, with the sweet drink ( Mldla ) in her 
udder, rich in milk, let earth bless me, the broad earth together 
with milk.’ 

To the Vigve Devas, BV. 10. 63. 1 : 
par ay at o ye didhimnta apyam mdnuprUaso jdnimd vivdsvataJi 
yaydter ye nahusyasya barhisi devd dsate U ddhi bruvantu nah 
'The gods, whose friendship is striven for from a distance, well 
beloved by men, the generations of Yivasvant, who sit upon the 
barhis of Yayati Nahusya, they shall bless us.’ 

To the Vigve Devas, BV. 8. 30. 3: 
ie nas trddhvam U ’vat a id u no ddhi vocata 
md nah pathdh pitrydn mdnav&d ddhi durdm mid a paravdtah 
'Being such, preserve us, help us, bless us too ; do. not lead us 
from the path of the fathers and of mankind (Manu ?) .’ 

To the Yigve Devas, BY. 10. 128. 4: 
mAhyam yajcmtu mdma ydni hamjdkuiih satyd mdnaso me astu 
mo md ni gdm hatamdc candhdm vigve devaso ddhi vocata nah 
‘Yd me may they offer all the oblations that I have. May the 
intention of my mind remain pure. May I not fall into any sin 
whatever. All ye gods bless us. ’ 

To Indra, BY. 1. 84. 17: 

Jed imt6' tujydte ho bibhdya ho mahsaie sdntam indram ko anti 
k&s tohaya kd ibhayoid raye ’dhi bravat tanv& kd jdnaya 

The following translation follows Ludwig’s interpretation: 
'Who flees, is injured, who fears? (The evil one.) Who 
believes hi Indra? Who believes that he is nigh? (The pious 
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one.) Who blesses offspring and the servants (the family?), 
wealth, himself, and the people? (Indra.) ’ 

To the Fathers, RV. 10. 15. 5: 
upahutah piidrah somyaso barhisybsu nidhim priyesu 
id d gamantu td ihd gruvantv ddhi bruvantu te ’vantv asmdn 

Of. AY. 18. 3. 45: 

vpahutd nah pitdrah somyaso harhisyesu nidhim priyesu 
td d gamantu id ihd gruvantv ddhi bruvantu td ’vantasman 
‘The fathers, who are worthy of the Soma, have been summoned 
to their own offerings upon the barhis. They shall come hither ; 
here they shall hear, shall bless, and aid us. ’ 

To Soma, YS. 6. 33 : 

ydt te soma divi jyotir ydt prthivyam ydd urdv antdrikse 
tindsmdi ydjamandyord rdye krdhyddhi ddtre voeah 
‘What light, 0 Soma, thou hast in heaven, what on earth, what 
in the wide atmosphere, with that widely make wealth for this 
one sacrificing,- mayest thou bless the giver.’ 

Secondly, the Hindu orator needed the blessing of Indra to 
overcome his opponents, AY. 2. 27. 7 : 
tdsyct prdgam tv dm jahi yo na indrdbhidasati 
ddhi no bruhi gdktibhih prdgi mam uttaram krdhi 
‘Smite thou the debate of him that is hostile to us, 0 Indra. 
Bless us with ability, make me superior in the. debate.’ 

It seems more logieal to assume that the orator wants ability 
bestowed upon him than that the god should encourage him with 
an outside force, the god’s might. 

In the third place under non-warlike situations, we shall place 
a prayer for health. In the following stanza, the poet asks the 
Maruts to be blessed with bhesajam, RY. 8. 20. 26 : 
vigvam pdgyanto bibhrthd tdnusv d tend no ddhi vopata 
Usama rdpo maruta dturasya na iskartd vihrutam punah 
‘Seeing all (the bhesajam), bear it on your bodies. Therewith 
bless us. 0 Maruts, banish into the earth the disease of the 
sick man. For us replace the dislocated limb.’ 

In the fourth place, Death and other malevolent deities had 
to be conciliated. These passages are of special importance on 
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account of the naturally hostile character of the deities. Wo 
have already considered AY, 6. 13, 2, which we treated first in 
view of the importance of the passage in establishing the mean- 
ing of the words under consideration. 

We have a prayer to Death in AV. 8. 2. 8 : 
asmdi mrtyo ddhi bruhimdm dayasvod it do ’ yam etu 
drisfdh sdrvdngah sugruj jard.su, gatdhdyana utmdnd bhujam 
agnutdm 

‘Bless him, 0 Death; pity him. May he from here arise; 
unh armed, perfect in his limbs, hearing well, by old age a hun- 
dred years old, may he attain enjoyment with himself.’ 

We find charms addressed to malignant powers, as Bhava and 
Qarva. One of these, AV. 4. 28. 7, has been treated above, p. 215. 

AY. 8. 2. 7: 

ddhi bruhi md rabhathdh srjemdm tdvdivd sdnt sdrvahdiju ihastu 
bhdvdgarvdu mrddtam gdrma y achat am apasidhya duritdm 
dhattam dyuh 

‘Bless thou (him) ; do not seize him ; let him go. Though he 
be thy very own, let him abide here, having all his strength. 0 
Bhava and Qarva, be ye gracious; yield protection; driving 
away difficulty, bestow ye (long?) life.’ 

In AY. 11. 2. 20 we have a prayer to Rudra, especially as 
Bhava and Qarva: 

m-d no hvnsir ddhi no bruhi pari no vriiidhi md hrudhali 
md tvdya sdmaramahi 

‘Do not harm us; bless us, spare us, do not be angry; let us 
not come into collision with thee.’ 

Another stanza addressed to Rudra is found in RY. 1. 114. 10 : 
are te goghndm utd purusaghnam hsdyadvira sumndm asme te 
astu 

mrld ca no ddhi ca bruhi devadhd ca nah gdrma yacha dvibdr- 
' ' hah 

‘Par away be thy killing of cattle and thy killing of men; may 
thy favor be with us, 0 ruler of heroes. Be gracious unto us 
and bless us, 0 God. ■ Thou who art doubly strong, grant us 
protection.’ 
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Rudra, the malignant deity, is called the blesser in YS. 16. 5 : 
ddhy avocad adhivaktd prathamo ddivyo bhisak 
dhihg ca sdrvdn jambhdyant sdrvdg ca ydtudhdnyd ’dharacili 
paru, suva 

‘The blesser, the first divine physician, blessed. Destroying 
them, frighten away both all the snakes and all the female 
demons. ’ 

In AY. 3. 26. 1-6 homage is paid to malignant deities 
(snakes?) in the various quarters: 

yd 3 ’sydm sthd prdcydm digi hetdyo ndma devds tesdm vo agnir 
in avail | U no mrdata te no ’dhi bruta tibhyo vo ndmas 
Ubhyo vah svdhd (1) 

yeo ’ sydm sthd ddksinayam digy avisydvo ndma devds tesdm 
vah Mma isavah \ te no 0 (2) 

And so on, with other directions, in v. 3-6. 

‘Ye gods that are in the eastern quarter, missiles by name — of 
you there the arrows are fire. Be gracious to us, bless us. To 
you there homage, to you there hail ! ’ &c. 

In the fifth place under non-warlike situations, we' shall con- 
sider blessing desired as protection from demons and from other 
injury (excluding war and disease). 

Agni, the demon-slayer, blesses his devotees, AY. 1. 16. 1 : 
yd ’mdvdsydmo rdtrim uddsthur vrdj&m atrinah 
agnis turiyo ydtuha s6 asmdbhymi ddhi bravat 
‘What devouring demons have arisen in troops on the night of 
the new moon — ; the fourth Agni is the demon-slayer; he 
shall bless us.’ , 

A blessing is invoked in AY. 6. 7. 2 : 
yenci soma sdhanty dsurdn randhdydsi nah 
tend no ddhi vocata 

‘With what, 0 Soma, conquering one, thou makest the Asuras 
subject to us, with that bless us.’ ' • 

The favor of the Adityas is desired in RY. 8. '67. 6: 
ydd vah grdntdya sunvaU varutham dsti ydc chardih 
tSnd no ddhi vocata 

‘What shattering defense you have for him who toils in pour- 
ing oblations, therewith bless us.’ 
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The suppliant prays for a blessing and help unto the Vigve 
Devas, RV. 10. 63. 11: 

vigve yajatra ddhi vocatotdye trayadhvcm no durivayti abhi- 
hrutak 

satydya vo devdhutyti huvema grnvato deva dvase svastdye 
‘All you holy ones, bless us that we may have your help; pro- 
tect us from malignant injury. With effective invocation of 
the gods we would call upon you, 0 Gods, for help, for pros- 
perity (and find you) willing to listen.’ 

In a prayer for long life, the amulet of darbha is called a 
blessing, AY. 19. 32. 9: 

yo jayammah prthivim ddrhhad yd dstabhnad cmtdrikmh 
divam ca 

ydm Ubhratam nanu papma viveda sd no ’yarn darbho dharuno 1 
’dhivakah 

‘He that, being born, made firm the earth and propped the 
atmosphere and the heaven, whose wearer evil never finds, that 
darbha here is our supporter and blessing.’ 

Finally in YS. 15. 1 Agni is besought for a blessing : 
dgne jatan prdnuda nah sapatnan prdty dj titan nuda jatavedah 
ddhi no bruhi sumdnti dhedahs tdva sytima gar mans tnvdnltha 
udbhtiu 

1 0 Agni, drive away the men that are hostile to us ; ward off, 
0 Jatavedas, our unborn enemies. Bless us, thou well-disposed 
one; may we not be angry with thee, in thy sufficient shelter, 
which protects threefold.’ 

Now as regards the syntax of adhiy/bru and adhi^vac, we 
find that they always govern the dative of the person blessed. 
Numerous examples occur in the passages quoted above. Latin 
benedicere, meaning ‘to bless,’ regularly governs the accusa- 
tive of the person, but it also takes the dative, e. g.: Plant. 
Bud. 640, bene equidem tibi dico, qui te digna ut eveniat precer ; 
Yulg. Gen. 9. 1, benedixit .... deus Noe et filiis eius ; lob 31. 
20, si non benedixerunt mihi latera eius. 

In our examples we have one instance of the dative of the 
thing to which the blessing leads, the dative of purpose ; RY. 

"Bead thus with Paippalada; see Whitney's note ad loo. 
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10. 63. 11, utdye ‘unto aid. 5 This is essentially equivalent in 
ultimate meaning, to the usual instrumental. 

In the following passages we have the instrumental of the 
thing. 

The suppliant prays to be blessed with : 
gMtibhih, ‘with powers’ (in debate), AY. 2. 27. 7; 

Una (= bhesajena ) ‘with that (remedy), 5 RV. 8. 20. 26; 
tend ( =yena soma .... asuran randhdydsi) , ‘with that 
(power by which thou betrayest the demons), 5 AV. 6. 7. 2; 
tend ( =vdruthcna chardisd) , ‘with that (sheltering defense), 5 
RV. 8. 67. 6; 

tend ( pathd ), ‘with that (path which is easy and free from 
thorns) 5 RV. 2. 27. 6; [ef. RY. 8. 30. 3: ond nah pathdh 
pUrydn mdnavad ddhi durdm naista paravdtah, ‘bless us, 
and do not lead us astray from the path of the fathers, of 
mankind (Manu?) ’] ; 

tebhir . . . patMbhih . . . rdksd ca no ddhi ca bruhi deva 
( savitah ), ‘with these paths of thine (ancient, free from 
dust, well-made) do thou protect and bless us, 5 RV. 1. 35. 
11. Here we have a kind of zeugma; the meaning is ‘pro- 
tect us by means of the paths and bless us with them 
( = afford them to us, lead us upon them). 5 

We also find in three examples the locative of situation. All 
these instances refer to battle. 

The suppliant asks to be blessed in: 
prtand.su, ‘battles, 5 AY. 4. 28. 7 ; 
tdtrd — ajd, ‘battle, 5 RV. 7. 83. 2; 

dhdnesu hitdsu, ‘■where (or when) wealth is at stake, i. e. in 
battle, 5 RV. 8. 16, 5. 

From this examination of all the passages in the Rig- and 
Atharva-Veda that contain adhi\/vac and adhiybru, we con- 
clude that the only meaning they have is ‘to bless. 5 This view, 
indeed, is strengthened by the fact that in all the above quo- 
tations some deity or other is invoked. A blessing is the thing 
that is most frequently sought in all prayers. They universally 
govern the dative of the person blessed, and may be used with 
the instrumental of the thing or the locative of situation. 



The Eighth Campaign of Sargon. — By W. F. Albright, Johns 

Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Several years ago the Louvre came into possession of a clay 
tablet some fifteen inches long by ten wide, containing 430 long 
lines in four columns. Fortunately, the text is in a very fair 
state of preservation. On examination it proved to be a descrip- 
tion of the eighth campaign of Sargon III (714 B, C.), against 
Armenia, couched in the form of a letter from the king to 
Assur, 1 the head of the Assyrian pantheon.. This unique docu- 
ment gives us an entirely new idea of tlie true character of 
Assyrian historiography, which was by no means limited to 
bare annals and enumerations. Aside from such purple spots 
as Sennacherib’s account of the battle of Xalule and sections 
of the Rassam Prism of Sardanapalus, the royal inscriptions 
were a literary wilderness. Our text, however, is written in 
a highly rhythmical style, interspersed with flashes of pure 
poetry, and striking descriptions of natural scenery, mountains, 
forests, glaciers, and cataracts. 

Here we have a product p£ the early years of Ihe great lit- 
erary renascence which set in with the Sargonid dynasty. 
Young enthusiasm had not yet degenerated into scholasticism, 
such as we find under Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. We would 
expect to find reminiscences of the great literary masterpieces 
at a time when they were being freshly cultivated. Nor are We 
mistaken; for instance, lines 16, 19 (NE. 9. 39 f.), 52, 193, 
are adorned with spoil from the Gilgames-epos, which may well 
be called the Assyrian national epic. 


1 Delitzsch has probably gone too far in attempting to make a distinc- 
tion between the orthography of the' city and the god. The writing AMtir 
for the, divine name is found in the earliest period (see Holma, OUZ. 15. 
446), ASsfir is the patron of his city A§Sfir. At an early date he was 
identified with the god Asir (form like 152, for *TcaUd), consort of 
ASirat, who was introduced into the north by the Amorites (under Ilu- 
summa?), toward the close of the third millennium. The distinctive 
features of Asir survived to the end of the empire in Amfiru, consort of 
Asirat = B&it-Qgri, and chariot-driver of A§gftr. The writing AHr for the 
latter is very possibly due to contamination with A§ir. 
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Of first-rate importance is the archaeological information 
strewed thru the inscription. The account of Armenian horse- 
breeding does not suffer by comparison with classical statements 
in regard to Iranian methods. To our sorrow, however, the 
invaluable account of Rusas’ extensive reclamation projects and 
(apparently) attempts at agrarian reform is badly mutilated. 
Curiously enough, the Assyrian, who condemns Rusas’ arro- 
gance so severely, is willing to describe at length the statesman- 
like achievements of the Chahlian. Nor does he lessen our 
respect for Rusas by the disdainful tone in which he quotes the 
epigraph on a statue representing the king in his chariot: ‘With 
my two horses and my charioteer I conquered the kingdom of 
Ararat. ’ 

The text has been treated in a masterly manner by the dis- 
tinguished French Assyriologist, Frangois Thureau-Dangin. 
His excellent treatment (Une relation de la huitieme campagne 
de Sargon, Paris, 1912) has been supplemented by his reviewers : 
Bezold (ZA. 28. 400-406), Langdon (PSBA. 36. 24-34), Pinches 
(JRAS. 1913. 581-612), and Ungnad (ZDMG. 67. 175-177). I 
wish to give briefly the results of my gleanings, with a few 
philological notes on difficult passages and unusual words. 

Line 9. Langdon is probably correct (RA. 12. 79, n. 11) in 
combining qartdmu with DtO'lp and loyi , tho had better 

be left out of consideration. The word may have meant orig- 
inally ‘the cutter,’ ‘slanderer’ (cf. gorge akalu, etc.). 

Line 21. Langdon observes (in his review) that Th.-D.’s cor- 
rection of xududu to iqdudu is unnecessary. Moreover, we 
should expect a permansive here. Th.-L. would read the close 
of the line ana itaplussa (text ni ) ina ine sitpurat puluxtu/ 
which Ungnad corrects to ana itaplus nitil inf, sitpurat puluxtu, 
which might mean ‘in beholding the glance of the eyes fear is 
sent forth’ — incomprehensible. Moreover, the infinitive is left 
without an object. 

Line 23. Ungnad ’s reading laded Tzar si (‘expanding of the 
mind’) in place of sari karsi, ‘le souffle interieur, ’ is unques- 
tionably right. 

Line 50. The words im?r udre ilitti mdtisunu (Media) furnish 
additional proof that udru is ‘Baetrian camel,’ the Avestan 
ustra, from which udru (for *usdru) is derived. 
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Line 54. The passage ana kunni sarrutisic ipqida (rythmical 
accent) nardsu must he rendered, ‘for the maintenance of his 
sovereignty he set up his stele,’ The verb, paq&du, here exhibits 
the same nuance of meaning as the Hebrew in such a pas- 
sage as i"D¥D ’n Dly riNTM p^rr (Gen. 28. 22), Paqddu 

ana, appoint over, is employed precisely like by dV; cf. also 
Gen. 27. 37, *p VfiQiP “7t^K *701 fH- After giving Sargon 
valuable gifts, together with his eldest son, to be trained under 
Assyrian auspices, Ullusunu set up his stele to symbolize the 
permanence of his dynasty and his own position as viceroy of 
the Assyrian, perhaps portraying himself as Bel-axxe-eriba does 
on the so-called Merodach-Baladan stone. Boyal stelae fre- 
quently received divine honors. 

Line 90. The verb kummuru is used here in its proper sense, 
‘heap up,’ whence we have karmu, ‘ruin.’ In 1. 183 kamru = 
karmu. Gf. also 101, kitmuru-ma = ‘heaped up.’ The original 
meaning of the stem is ‘pour out’ (see Uaupt, AJSL. 32. 64 
ft), hence ‘heap up’ (like sapdku ), ‘overwhelm’ ( kamdru 
also = ‘cover, overpower with a net’). 

Line 111. Th.-D. now (RA. 11, 86 f.) renders mtelup anrnti 
as ‘joining battle,’ instead of ‘multiplication des (pr^paratifs) 
guerriers.’ He still, however, maintains the existence of a verb 
elepu, ‘pousser, croitre. ’ I am inclined to think that all sup- 
posed occurrences of this stem really belong to eWpu (or aldpu) 
'bind’ (whence itlupu, alpu, elippu, etc.), and elebu, ‘be fruitful, 
flourishing.’ EUbu may possibly be combined with 0*717 * 

‘milk ’ ; cf. &SGH 3*717 fQf jONb in view of the fact that dus- 
supu ( dispu = {20*7) and tuxxudu are used in the same meta- 
phorical sense as ullubu. This comparison must, nevertheless, 
be considered as problematical. At all events, sutelupu = sute- 
r ulu (stem *7NN and not as Th.-D. seems to think), and 
bullul-u, clearly means ‘bind.’ Accordingly, we* may perhaps 
render AO. 4135, Rev. 5-6 : Bar-ur-rci an-ta lugal-bi-ir ugu-bi su- 
ba-an-si-ib-ri-ri = Barur eUs ana belisu eUsu qdtisu ustete’il, as 
‘Sarur clasped his hands ( !) above (his head) before his lord (in 
admiration of his prowess).’ 

Line 117. The close of this line seems to have baffled the inge- 
nuity of scholars, owing to. the fact that the scribe has mis- 
written U for pi. We must read b&l Assur dand&nu sa ina 
uzzat tegimtisu rdbiti malke sa kissati eiinu-ma ustapila landti, 
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‘The mighty lord of Assur, who by the glowing of his great 
wrath dazes the princes of the world and strikes them with 
terror,’ Langdon (PSBA. 36. 27) understood etinu, which he 
compared with e-te-ni (Kudurru Melisipak, 5. 8), from end, 
‘change.’ However, this meaning does not seem to be particu- 
larly appropriate in our passage, where enu seems, rather, to 

correspond to sand (tema) , o 1 ^ , ‘be insane, silly,’ etc. 

As enu is usually transitive, we may translate it by JL4" ‘ daze, 
deprive of reason.’ 

Ustapila must be derived, of course, from supelu, synonym of 
enu. For the reflexive cf. SBH. 5. 17, Ellil sa git pisu la us-te- 
pil-lum, ‘Ellil, the word of whose mouth is not altered’ (here 
passive). Cf, also the cases cited AG. 2 304, HW. 514b. For the 

meaning of supelu lanati (on the etymology of lanu = i 

‘color,’ J’ 1 ?, ‘spend the night,’ i. e. ‘be enclosed’ — cf. Latin 
complcctio — see Haupt, BA. 10. 2), cf, Dan. 5. 9, b*T)T) 
vnty. from terror. The Aramaic idiom is paralleled still more 
closely in 1. 128, ikMra zimusin, ‘their color was altered (from 
excessive fatigue) ’ ; cf. also Job 14. 20, PWD. In Myhr- 
man’s Labartu , p. 18, 1. 3, we have zimi turraqi bunnane tuspeli, 
‘thou dost make the complexion sallow (of a pregnant woman), 
and dost alter the bodily form.’ Since enu probably meant 
primarily (like rDJ^) ‘suppress,’ it is quite possible that supelu 
is a causative of belu, ‘to master, overrule.’ Supelu may also 
be an Akkadian modification of Bum. su-bal, ‘ alter. ’ 

Line 121. Th.-D.’s reading misar is decidedly preferable to 
Ungnad’s sipti. 

Line 126. The form i-mis-su is extremely hard to explain ; 
Th.-D.’s conjectural rendering, ‘s’enfuient,’ is unlikely, because 
we should in this case expect scrip Ho plena with the relative. 
Nor can it be derived from amasu, as Langdon suggests. I am 
inclined to read the line, kakkesu ezzuti sa ina agisunu istu 
git Bamsi adi ereb Bamsi Id-mdgire ilaqat[u]idu’a umd f er-ma, 
‘his raging weapons, which, as they issue forth from the east 
to the west, annihilate the rebellious, to my side he entrusted.’ 

Line 135. In connection with Mdu, ‘field,’ I wish to point 
out that Mddnu, ‘outside’ (see Meissner, MVAG. 18. 2, 51 if.), 
a form like sapldnu, eUnu, pm pyn . etc., shows a develop- 
ment precisely like iOSL ‘field,’ ‘outdoors.’ Its antonym, 
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bttctnu, is naturally to be compared to HOD- M "Mu may stand 
for *hiddu (cf. giru = Jj*>, etc.) ; at all events it is probably 

x ti 

connected with J otlA and its synonym g Ji". The Lisdn, 

4. 381, gives a number of elucidations of kadid: e. g. 
walkadidu ’ Vardu ’ Imakdudatu bilhawdfiri. After some 
ground has been well trodden by the hoofs of animals, 
nothing will grow on it. As a further illustration we are 
told: walkadidu md gdluza mina * Vardi (= eqil namragi) 
waqdla ’ Abu ‘Ubaid alkadtdu mina ’ Vardi ’ Ibatnu ’Iwaslu 
xuliqa xalqa Taudiati ’au ’ ausafa minhd. This wide depres- 
sion, shaped like an arroyo, or wider than it, would seem 
to describe a sink, which is, of course, arid. Kadid in the sense 
alturdbu ’Inafimn fa’ida wuti’a tdra gubaruhu is privative, ‘the 
dust which is worn off by much trampling. ’ While these mean- 
ings are all specialized; we are safe in concluding that kidu 
meant primarily ‘rough, waste land,’ hence ‘open, unculti- 
vated land, ’ in general. 

Line 147. The similarity between this line and Jos. 10. 11a, 
is most striking. Here we assist at the very birth of a miracle. 
A hailstorm occurred soon after the battle; with a touch of 
poetic hyperbole, this might in each case be interpreted as a 
special interpretation of Adad, or conversely JHWH. 11a 
sounds like a contemporary description; lib, however, intro- 
duces us into the realm of legendary embellishment. 

Line 172. So far as I know, the word Utku ( litiksun ), which 
Th.-D. renders conjecturally by ‘troupe,’ is found only in this 
passage. The context agrees with this translation very well; 
moreover, it seems to be supported by philological considerations. 
There was unquestionably a stem lataku = nataku, ‘pour,’ in 
Assyrian, corresponding to the of Zinjirli (cf. Noldeke, 
ZDMGr. 47. 98). Haupt has pointed out that Tjfi 1 ? (Hos. 3. 2), 
a measure of capacity, must have been originally a liquid meas- 
ure C^n 1 ? = "pi cf. (U<o = D t 7V> etc.). In a vocabulary pub- 
lished by Weidner (see BA. 11. 126), we have litiktu, syn. of 
xummu, tho the word seems to puzzle Weidner. Xummu is 
explained as maltu gixru, ‘small drinking-cup’ (HW. 695b). 
Litku, ‘troop, squadron,’ seems, therefore, to present a develop- 

0 , p. 

meat like SUo, ‘troop,’ from ‘pour’ (cf. ‘lead a 
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band against’)- Similarly, ^Lsf , 'pour out,’ also means 
‘walk in procession’ (ef. German wallen). To the same stem 
belongs unquestionably maltakiu, mastalctu (ITW. 696a), ‘cast- 
ing’ (molten metal, as the ideogram GIS-LU-LU also indicates). 
The l is more original than the s, as in mamaltu, manzastu 
(Jy ; see Clay in OLZ. 18). The same phenomenon is found 

in such Assyrian (in its local sense) forms as isoqi = isleqi = 
iltcqi. The opposite process is secondary; l became primarily 
5, just as r became s before dentals ( martuhu = mastuku , etc.). 
It is not impossible that mastaku was originally the room in 
which the wine-jars were kept (cf. German Schenke), hence 
‘store-room’ (ef; HUn^D)- ‘room.’ 

t t ; v 

Line 173. pitxallu (lit. ‘opening of the crotch’) is an expres- 
sion like pit-pundu. This explanation, proposed by Th.-D., 
seems to exclude the very plausible comparisons made with 
puxdlu , ‘male’ (also ‘stallion’), and Ar. fahl, ‘stallion.’ 

Line 175. As Ungnad observes, we must read ikrubu instead 
of iqrubu . The chiefs of Rusas’ defeated army, fleeing before 
Sargon, came to the troops in the garrisons, who had given 
way to their fear and lay groveling on the ground. Stooping 
over them, the heralds of defeat related the story of the disas- 
trous rout, which so _ affected them that they fainted away 
(iksudu mitutis). This, of course, is only a stereotyped motif 
of the Assyrian historiographers. 

Line 209. The word saxxu is clearly connected with 

‘good ground,’ and means ‘productive, meadow land,’ not barren, 
or alkaline. 

Line 223. Nearly two-thirds of this line is wanting. ’ What 
remains may be read [ndddti] qarane ga’na-ma Mma Uq samd 
indqd , ‘the skins, which were filled with wine, dripped like 
the downpour of heaven. ’ No doubt they had been slashed open 
by the Assyrian soldiers, a la Don Quixote. Ndqu means ordi- 
narily ‘weep,’ but the ideas ‘weep, drip, leak,’ are very closely 

allied (cf. ‘weep,’ and UC? , ‘drip.’ ‘clarify 

grease,’ naturally means ‘drip (grease)’; grease is clarified by 
straining it over a slow fire. Naqu, ‘pour out, spill,’ is ulti- 
mately to be connected with ndqu. 

Line 228. Th.-D, renders ana mussi tegUi Id eziba mbultu, 
‘pour r6parer la ruine je ne laissai pas un epi.’ Masu, however, 
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means 'be dark’ (see Weidner BA. 9. 1. 82, n. 1, and esp. RA. 11. 
127, mi-sal [ / ] = sumsu, ‘darken’; Weidner thinks NI = 
namdru and mastt is an example of antiphrasis) , ‘cover’ (ef. 
IkA = etH ) . Accordingly, we may render the passage ‘to 
cover the ruin I did not leave a stalk. ’ 

Line 253. Ungnad is undoubtedly correct in reading A-KAL 
= mUu , ‘flood,’ instead of aril), ‘locust.’ 

Line 270. Here we have a veritable crux interpretum, upon 
which I am unable to throw any light. 

Line 343. Ungnad ’s reading galtu, for Th.-D.’s rabitu, is 
again obviously correct. 

Line 362. Much to ray surprise, I have been unable to find 
anyone who has combined Hum, ‘basin,’ with 'Ti'O • Doubtless 
there are others in the same perplexity. The word is probably 
Sumerian, with no kinship to *TD- At all events the D 2^(11 "VlO 
(2 Chr. 6. 13), 5 cubits x 5 x 3, upon which Solomon knelt at 
the dedication of the temple, is clearly Sum. ki-ur, or ki-ur 
(SGI. 49) = durussu (syn. of isdu), and nerib ergiti m , ‘entrance 
to Hades.’ Of. Langdon Bab. Liturgies, p. 138, whose state- 
ments, however, must be taken with caution. Durussu does not 
mean ‘dwelling.’ While I do not care to venture upon such 
a treacherous surface at present, perhaps some other scholar, 
gifted with a keener vision, may be able to show the way. 
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WILLIAM HAYES WART) 

(1835-1916) 

By Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 

At the meeting of the American Oriental Society held during 
Easter week, 1916, in Washington, D. C., it was decided to dedi- 
cate a volume of the Journal to William Hayes Ward, a former 
president of the Society and for many years an active member, 
in order to mark by this tribute the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth. Before the volume was issued Dr. Ward passed away, 
and it now appears as a memorial to him in grateful recogni- 
tion of his valuable services in furthering Oriental research in 
this country. It seems fitting to add a biographical sketch of 
his career, so as to have a permanent record of one who had 
endeared himself to his associates and colleagues during an inter- 
course extending over many years and who well deserves to be 
remembered. 

William Hayes Ward was bom in Abington, Mass., on June 
25, 1835. He came from a family in which the clerical life had 
become almost a tradition. His great-grandfather and grand- 
father were ministers of the first church of Plymouth, N. H., 
and Ms father, James Wilson Ward, was for twenty-one years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church at Abington. His 
mother was Hetta Lord Hayes, oldest daughter of Judge William 
Allen Hayes and Susan Lord of South Berwick, Maine. There 
was a close intimacy between the Ward and Hayes families, and 
all the children of both were at some time pupils of the Berwick 
Academy, adjoining the Hayes house. Mrs. Ward died when 
William was seven years old, so that the care and education of 
the five children devolved largely on the father, from whom 
William received Ms first instruction at a very early age in 
Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. After a subsequent training at 
various schools, including a term at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., William entered Amherst College, from which he gradu- 
ated with distinction in 1856. After teaching for a short time, 
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lie entered Union Theological Seminary, New York, whence after 
a short stay he went to the Theological School of Yale College ; 
and then after a brief interval of teaching at Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, he entered the Senior class at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in July, 1858, and graduated in 1859. In thus 
passing from one seminary to the other, he was following his 
father’s advice to get the “ cream” of all three institutions. 
He was licensed to preach in January, 1859, by the Middlesex 
South Association, and on August 6th of the same year married 
Ellen Maria Dickinson, whom he had met during his stay in 
Beloit. The American Board of Missions having rejected 
an offer of his services because of the delicate health of 
his wife, he applied to the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and was sent to Oskaloosa, Kans., where he and his wife 
spent two years amidst many hardships and privations. He 
again took to teaching for his livelihood, first at an Academy in 
Utica and subsequently till 1868 at Rip on College in Wisconsin. 
During all these years he carried on his studies in various fields, 
read widely, and we may assume laid the foundations for the 
profound interest in Oriental research which became the main 
inspiration of his later career. He also maintained his interest 
in church affairs, preaching frequently and becoming active on 
various Church, and missionary Boards. An offer from Mr. 
Henry O'. Bowen, the proprietor of The Independent, to take a 
position on the editorial staff was the immediate occasion of 
his moving to New York. That post he retained until his death — 
during a period of almost half a century. His wife died in 1873, 
and in 1875 he moved to Newark, thereafter making the trip 
daily to New York. Retiring from active service on The Inde- 
pendent • in 1914, though still continuing to write for it, he 
passed the two closing years of his long life at the old home of 
the Hayes family in South Berwick — thus returning to the 
associations of his early boyhood. A carriage accident in the 
summer of 1915 brought on paralysis of the arms from which 
he never fully recovered. His strength began to fail, and for 
five months before the end he was quite helpless. He passed 
away peacefully on August 28, 1916, and was buried at Berwick. 

These skeleton outlines of his life convey little idea of how 
usefully this life was spent, and how full it was of varied activi- 
ties. His active participation in church and missionary work 
continued throughout his life and occupied much of his time. 
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He served on the American Committee for Bible Revision and 
on the Simplified Spelling Board. He was for many years a 
Trustee of Amherst College, was deeply interested in negro 
colleges in the South, and was a regular attendant at the Mohonk 
conferences, charged for many years with preparing the plat- 
form. His editorial duties on The Independent increased as the 
years went on and consumed his working hours during the day- 
time. Despite all this, he found time to carry on his studies in 
the Old and New Testament and in Oriental archaeology, gradu- 
ally extending his sphere to include the Hittites and the civiliza- 
tion of Babylonia and Assyria, in which during the last thirty 
years of his life he became deeply versed. How he managed to 
keep himself abreast with the researches of European and Ameri- 
can scholars in these various fields was a source of amazement 
to his friends. His evenings, spent at his home in Newark, 
were given to these favorite studies, and such was his diligence, 
steadily maintained, that little of any moment ever escaped his 
notice. Becoming a member of the American Oriental Society 
in 1869, he rarely failed to attend the meetings, held semi- 
annually until 1890 and after that annually ; and he generally 
came prepared to lay the results of his researches before his 
fellow workers. He became one of the most active workers, was 
for many years a Director of the Society, and was twice honored 
by election to the Presidency, first in 1890 and again in 1909. His 
first paper before the Society was published in the Proceedings 
in 1870. He was also an active member of the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature, attending the annual meetings regularly. The 
breadth of his knowledge was particularly manifest in his dis- 
cussions of the papers read, which were always fertile in sugges- 
tion. His strong wish to see- this country take a share in the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian cities led him to accept 
the Directorship of the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia in 1884. Several months were spent in examining 
a number of mounds in the region with a view to further exca- 
vations, and it was the stimulus given by this expedition that 
ultimately led to the organization of a committee of Philadel- 
* phians under the leadership of Dr. William Pepper, then Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, and of the Rev. John P. 
Peters, then Professor of Hebrew at the same institution. This 
movement culminated in the expedition sent out by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to Nippur from 1888 to 1900, first under 
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the direction of Dr. Peters and then under the leadership of the 
late John Henry Haynes, whose service to the cause of Baby- 
lonian archaeology should not be forgotten. Dr. Ward had the 
satisfaction of seeing a second American expedition sent to 
Babylonia with Dr. E. J. Banks as Director, under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Ward's chief interest in the field of Oriental research 
became more and more concentrated on the study of the Seal 
Cylinders of Babylonia and Assyria, of which large numbers 
had turned up in the course of the excavations and private dig- 
gings of native Arabs. While the importance of these cylinders, 
both because of the designs on them and because of the short 
descriptions which frequently accompanied the design, had been 
recognized, chiefly through the work of the French Assyriolo- 
gist, Joachim Menant, Dr. Ward was the first to systematize 
the study by a determination of the groups into which they fell. 
He also established, by careful investigation of the workman- 
ship on the seals and the character of the designs, more definite 
criteria for their division into periods. Hittite seals became 
sharply differentiated from Babylonian cylinders, and. these 
again from Assyrian cylinders and from stiE later speci- 
mens of the Persian period. His eye became sharpened to 
distinguish many details on the objects which had escaped the 
attention of others. He showed the importance of the designs 
as illustrations of Babylonian- Assyrian myths and popular tales, 
and also utilized them in elucidating the views held of the gods 
and goddesses. These results, first communicated in a series of 
papers appearing in various journals, led to two fundamental 
works on the subject : (1) ‘ Cylinders and other Ancient Oriental 
Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan,’ (New York, 1909) ; 
and (2) ‘Seal Cylinders of Western Asia,’ published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution (Washington, 1910). The 
former work contains detailed descriptions of 323 Seal Cylinders 
with a most valuable introduction, in Which the results of his 
study of Mr. Morgan’s splendid collection are summed up, while 
the latter is recognized in every sense of the word as covering the 
entire period. In the preparation of this magnum opus, Dr. 
Ward ransacked the museums and private collections of Europe 
and this country. Realizing that for a detailed study no pro- 
cess of photographic reproduction could bring out all the features 
of the designs, which were often so faint and worn as to be 
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scarcely distinguishable, he had careful drawings made of the 
1315 specimens included in the volume. With a broad division 
of the Seal Cylinders into Babylonian, Assyrian, Syro-Iiittite, 
and Persian, he grouped together the specimens that showed the 
same designs, traced the development and modifications of these 
designs, and thus gave scholars for the first time a comprehensive 
and thoroughly scholarly view of the large and steadily increas- 
ing field. His work laid down the canons to be followed in the 
study of the Seal Cylinders, and it is safe to predict that his con- 
tribution will retain for a long time to come the position that 
it now holds of being the source for the subject, and a monument 
at the same time to Dr. Ward’s industry, acumen, and learning 
in many fields. Dr. Ward’s extensive readings in many fields, as 
well as his knowledge of botany — a favorite study with him 
ever since boyhood days — and other natural sciences appear 
throughout his work, and enabled him to propose satisfactory 
solutions for some of the designs on the seals that had baffled 
others before him. 

Outside of the Oriental field his contributions in the form of 
articles, editorials, and reports of all kinds, published chiefly in 
The Independent, were in the nature of things of a fleeting 
character, but mention should be made here of his share in call- 
ing attention to the poetry of Sidney Lanier. Many of Lanier’s 
poems first saw the light of day in The Independent. After the 
poet’s early death it was through the exertions of Dr. Ward 
that Scribners issued, in 1884, a volume of Lanier’s verse, 
to which Dr. Ward contributed a biographical memoir. Dr. 
Ward’s last large work was an exceedingly interesting and finely 
written 'confession of faith,’ published in 1915 under the title 
of f * What I Believe, and Why. ’ ’ He had lived through a period 
marked by discoveries in the realms of natural science and by 
researches in the field of Old and New Testament studies and 
the bearings of archaeology on Palestinian customs and beliefs, 
that had largely changed the point of view of thinkers towards 
religious doctrines and beliefs. As a genuine scholar, Dr. Ward 
faced the conflict thus aroused between established tradition and 
the postulates of scientific activity boldly and frankly. He 
solved the problem for himself, and in the autobiography of his 
own intellectual and spiritual life sets down the solution for 
others. The book is a reflection of the man as he appeared to 
those who were brought into association with him— intensely 
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sympathetic with all earnest efforts, whether in the field of 
scholarship or public service, excessively modest in the estimate 
of his own achievements, while generous towards those of his 
colleagues, always ready to give his time and strength to any 
good cause, having a broad grasp of any subject in which he 
became interested, keen in his interpretation of scientific material 
and always fertile in thought. 

Material for this sketch was kindly placed at my disposal by 
Dr. Ward’s sister, Miss Susan Hayes Ward, to whom I beg to 
express my deep obligation. 
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Indra as God of Fertility.— 'Ey E. Washburn Hopkins, Profes- 
sor in Yale University. 

During the drought and famine which accompanied the out- 
break of plague in India in 1896-1897 the peasants of the Ganges 
valley lived in the, hope that ‘Indra would send rain/ and 
further west, at Ahmedabad, the local priests cireum ambulated 
the city hymning the same desire in more orthodox form. For 
to the peasant Indra has lost his ancient personality and is 
vaguely conceived as a gocl somehow connected with &iva, but 
his essential character persists and as a divinity of rain and 
fertility he is even to-day potent in the imagination of the 
Hindu. 

There is something that appeals to our imagination also in the 
realization that this god, who is older than Brahman, Vishnu, 
and Siva, still has his worshipers. No other god, unless it be 
the. rather impersonal Heaven of the Chinese, has been revered 
with uninterrupted devotion for so many centuries. The gods 
of Egypt and Babylon were bom earlier perhaps, but they all 
died long ago. Indra, worshiped to-day, was already a notable 
god fourteen hundred years before the Christian era. His con- 
temporaries, Varuna, Mitra, and the ‘healing’ Twins, who cor- 
respond to the Dioskouroi, have long since vanished from the 
mind of the people. But Indra perdures, at least as giver of 
rain. 

Outside of India, this god, under the name Indra or Andra 
(possibly connected with Anglo-Saxon ent, ‘giant’) was recog- 
nized as a demon so important that he stands third in the list of 
evil spirits opposed to the. good powers of the Zoroastrian, his 
only superiors being the Evil One himself and the Corpse-demon. 

In my Epic Mythology I have pointed out that Indra in epic 
literature is a god of fertility as well as a god of battles. The 
feast of Indra, which comes at the end of the wet season (cf. 
BS. 43), is a stated festival, not, as later, a celebration of a vic- 
tory, in which a pole gaudily decked is set up as the central 
object of a popular merry-making. Indra is the ‘crop-con- 
troller,’ pdlmsdsana (misunderstood of course as ‘controller of 
Paka’ and interpreted in terms of war as conqueror) . All grain 
that springs up without cultivation is called grain raised by 
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Indra. He is ‘lord of the water-givers (clouds).’ The expres- 
sion ‘when it rains’ is indifferently ‘when the god rains’ or 
‘when Yiisava (Indra) rains.’ When a categorical answer is 
demanded to the question ‘What is the especial business of 
Indra?’, the answer is not ‘to lead the gods to battle’ but ‘to 
bestow energy, children, and happiness’ (op. cii. p. 123 f.). 

The bestowal of energy and of children is a function of Indra, 
noticed as early as the Rig-Yeda, to which I called attention 
in this Journal twenty-one years ago; but its importance has 
been practically ignored since then, as it was in previous discus- 
sions of the god’s character. Ludwig, for example, in his 
resume did not even allude to it. Nevertheless, if we consider 
the persistence of this trait through the native literature, it can- 
not be relegated to a subsidiary place, as if fertility-giving were 
a late-developed attribute of a panergetes or visvakarman god, 
though this title is given him in the Rig-Yeda. 

To resume the study of Indra in post-Yedic works, it is sig- 
nificant that the law-book of Manu recognizes him only as a god 
of power who ‘rains for four months.’ His wife, according to 
Paraskara (2. 17. 9), is Slta, that is, the personified furrow (not 
Savitrl, as native tradition has it). The sacrifice to Indra is 
here conjoined with that to (the fertile field) Urvara, also called 
Sita, and to Bhuti, personified Prosperity, the offerings being 
of rice and barley. Baudhayana (3. 3) agrees with the epic in 
recognizing all wild plant life as produced by Indra. Several 
plants are eailed especially by his name. An early example is 
that of the d<Mm-plants known as ‘ Indra ’s might’ (SB. 14. 1. 
2, 12). In the Sautramani (ib. 12. 7. 1) the meaning of the 
legend that plants and virile forces come from his body is that 
he produces the plants and animals mentioned. He is here the 
‘giver of life.’ The Ke-goat and barley, with jujubes, the ram 
and ‘Indra-grain’ were the first products of his virya (virile 
or vital power) ; afterwards came the bull, horse, mule, ass, etc., 
till Indra lay exhausted and the gods said, ‘He was the best 
of us ; let us cure him. ’ Here too the bull is represented as the 
one animal especially sacred to Indra. These peculiarly virile 
animals, goat, ram, and bull reflect best the virya of the god, 
whose virtus to be sure is bravery but more essentially is virility. 
‘The Earth, whose bull is Indra’ (AY. 12. 1. 6), is a distinct 
allusion to the fructification of earth through the god, That the 
god is the rain-god may be surmised even from the fact that 
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both, in epic and legal literature the rainbow is called the ‘bow 
of Indra.’ Also the ‘net of Indra,’ which in the epic is 
regarded as a kind of magic weapon, is perhaps in its earlier 
appearance, where it encircles all men with darkness (AY. 8. 8. 
8), nothing more than fog or mist. Indra ’s ‘arrows’ or darts 
are rain (e. g. Pfir. GS. 3. 15. -18). 

The appeal, ‘ Do not forsake ns, Indra, ’ is one offered at the 
ceremony of first-fruits and is- followed by the marking of the 
cattle, also associated with the same god (SGS. 3. 8). But more 
than this, in sympathy with the whole conception of the Indra 
of every-day life, the sky is said to become pregnant with Indra 
and (at a certain time) the householder’s wife is addressed with 
the words, ‘ (As) Indra puts the embryo in the cow, (so) do 
thou conceive’ (Hiran. GS. 1. 7. 5). TIe-is one of the gods who 
assure the birth of a male child (&GS. 1. 17). Indra granted to 
women the boon of having children (elaboration of the story 
that they assumed his guilt when he slew the son of Tvastr, Yas. 
5.7). As was to be expected from a god of fertility, Indra shows 
his power in the human race as well as in the vegetable world. 
He gives children and crops. When others are associated with 
him, for he is by no means unique in this regard, it is profitable 
to study the group. For example, when the plow is first started, 
there is a group of spirits to whom sacrifice should be made to 
insure a good harvest. The group consists first of all of Indra ; 
then of his companion spirits, the Maruts ; then of his epic double, 
Parjanya; then of the Asani, the personified lightning-bolt of 
Indra; and finally of the genius of getting (and begetting), 
Bhaga, who in the Rig-Veda is synonymous with Indra (see 
below). At the same time sacrifice is made to other rural dei- 
ties, such as the Furrow (Srta; Gobh. GS. 4. 4. 28). In short, 
it is no exaggeration to say that, to the householder of the age 
immediately following that called Yedic, Indra is virtually a 
god of fertility and nothing more. 

The Yedic period differs only in this, that while it presents 
Indra as god of fertility it dwells also upon his warlike, crush- 
ing power, so that he is invoked not only to give fertility and 
virility, but to destroy it in the ease of enemies (e. g. AY. 6. 
138. 2). Instances of the former abound. Thus in the magic- 
mongering Atharva, to back up a charm magically potent to 
produce virility through an herb, Indra is invoked with the 
words, ‘0 Indra, controller of bodies, put virility into him’ 
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(AY. 4. 4. 4) . Or, to get a wife, a man entreats Indra, to pro- 
cure a wife for him with his golden hook, which drags in all 
sorts of good things (as in the Rig-Yeda), while, conversely, 
Indra is also invoked to provide a husband for a girl (ib. 2. 
36. 6.). He is entreated as giver of virility to bestow the power 
of the goat, the ram, and the bull; and as giver of power he 
also bestows long life and puts power into the plants (e. g. 
AY. 4. 19. 8). It is reasonable to suppose that all this hangs 
together with the fact that Indra is regent of the early spring 
(Indranaksatra is Phalguni, &B. 2. 1. 2. 11), when weddings are 
in order (AY. 14. 1. 13 ; possibly, as Hillebrandt suggests, with 
the belief that Indra is son of the New Year, ib. 3. 10. 13) . 

In the Rig-Yeda, Indra is the close companion of the rain- 
gods who cannot represent the occasional showers of winter but, 
with accompaniment of lightning and storm, portray or are 
the storms of summer, as their sire, the later Siva, Yedic Rudra, 
is also god of summer-time. Several books call him especially 
marutvat and marudgana, even when Indra is not particularly 
invoked along with the Maruts. It is only the inner similarity 
which has united these originally separate elements. Indra had 
at first nothing to do with the Maruts, who belong to Rudra ; but 
they and their acts are so Indra-like that even the phraseology 
employed to describe them is that employed to describe the god 
who has adopted them. 

As dhunir munir va{iva) describes them (7. 56. 8), so Indra 
is addressed, ‘A storm god, thou {dhunir Indra) hast let out 
the stormy waters which are like rivers’ {sird, as in 4. 19. 8 ; 10. 
49. 9). Indra here expressly lets out stormy waters which 
are (not rivers but) ‘like rivers’ (1. 174. 9). These are the 
waters referred to as devis, svarvaiis, ‘heavenly’ (1. 173. 8; 3. 
32. 6 ; 5. 2. 11 ; 8. 40. 10 f. ; ef. 10. 63. 15) , In the last passage, 
Indra and the Maruts together are invoked for weal in respect 
to the waters in the heavenly, svarvati, place, and for weal in 
begetting sons. He is the virile one (or ram, vrsni) who leads 
this herd of Maruts and wins the waters for man and storms 
out the ‘cows’ for them. When he gets excited not even heaven 
and earth together can overpower him (1. 10. 2, 8). He goes 
between them in the atmosphere what time he seizes the wealth 
of the hills (1. 51. 2). Now the Maruts themselves fly over the 
ridges of the hills and are evidently givers of cloud-water, since 
they darken the sky and flood the earth along with ‘water -bring- 
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mg Parjanya’ (1. 38. 8 1; 5. 58. 3; 8. 46. 18, vrstim junanti ; 
etc.). In these passages they are said to urge on and let out 
the rain. They are themselves the ‘bulls of the sky’ and they 
let the water stream from the sky as they are entreated, in the 
very words addressed to Indra, for seed and children {tokam 
pusyema t&nctyam (1. 64. 6 and 14; see below). Like Indra, 
the Maruts in the first passage are like lions and elephants in 
their roaring and fury, and they are said to bring out, as it 
were, a strong horse milic, to let out water, an expression we 
shall meet again used of Indra. 

It is by no means a negligible fact that, on the other hand, 
Indra is entreated to let out the waters, ‘life-giving, Marut- 
accompanied’ (1. 80. 4). The poet who says this was thinking 
of the waters just described given by the Maruts and says at the 
same time that Indra blows the dragon from the sky as well as 
from the earth, vrtrdm jaghantha ntr divah: marutvatfr aptth . 
It is impossible to maintain that Indra in the Rig- Veda is 
not a giver of rain or to confine the possible cases where he 
gives rain to the passages where rain is mentioned by its prose 
name. ‘Marut-accompanied water’ is rain, as a dozen passages 
prove. Like Indra, the Maruts also ‘split the rock’ ( parvatam , 
1. 85. 10) and pierce the demons with lightning (1. 86. 9). The 
sustenance which they stream to man is called is (as is that 
of Indra). They rend the hills; they dance and sing (2. 34. 8; 
5. 52. 9, 12) ; he and they bestow cattle, horses, cars, heroes, per- 
haps gold (3. 30. 20; 5. 57. 7). As bulls they make tremble 
mountains, earth, and trees, yet bring healing waters as medi- 
cine for fils (8. 20. 5 1). They are said to be ‘in close con- 
nection with Indra’ ( sammisla indre, 1. 166. 11). The sap or 
sustenance, is, which Indra ‘found in the endless stone’ is iden- 
tical with the ‘treasure of the sky’ (1. 130. 3) and is one with 
the is distributed by the Maruts (above). This treasure, nidhi, 
is then again the divah kdsah (‘treasure of the sky’) mentioned 
as having been found by the Maruts, when they ‘loosen Par- 
janya’ and send the treasure of rain to earth (5. 53. 6). Thus 
at all points the activity of the Maruts agrees with that of 
Indra. The treasure is rain, 1 rain is the sap or sustenance, the 
sustenance is sent by Indra and by the Maruts. Moreover, the 
dragon ‘stems the sky’ before being slain by Indra, whose bolt 


1 In 10. 42. 2, 7, Indra himself as treasure gives grain and cows. 
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makes the two worlds shudder with its loud sound (2. 11. 9), 
where the. same word is used to describe the sound as is used 
of Par j any a when thundering ( kdnikradat standyan, 5. 83. 9). 
So of Indra it is said, as of the Maruts (above), that he sends 
gifts of horses and cows when he thunders ( standyan , 6. 44. 
12). Compare (8. 6. 40), ‘The bull with the bolt has roared 
in the sky/ of Indra thundering. For, though an atmospheric 
god, as is shown by his thunder and the bluster which ‘makes 
the woods roar’ (1. 54. 5), he yet ‘touches the sky’ (1. 23. 
2), as he rushes along with the Wind-god, whose close compan- 
ion he is. Thus it is with Wind that Indra conquers (4. 21. 4) 
and hence he shares the morning-sacrifice with Wind (4. 46-48 ; 
of, 7. 90. 6). The two are invoked together (1. 2. 4; 135. 7), 
and it is with the horses of Wind that Indra brings death to 
iSusna (1. 175. 4). Indra ‘yokes the two horses of the Wind- 
god/ as if to imply that Indra ’s two steeds were identical with 
the winds (10. 22. 4), as is actually stated in Val. 2. 8: ‘With 
the horses of the Wind thou puttest to silence the demons and 
goest about the bright sky.’ Hence it is that Indra is said to 
‘extend the rain as if from the sky’ (8. 12. 6). The frequent 
adverb ‘down’ is also to be noticed in connection with his send- 
ing, though this might apply to the downward course of rivers 
as well as of rain. Yet 8. 54. 8 is significant: ‘Lot thy constant 
favor drip .down’ (ni tosay a), alluding to the sap (rain) men- 
tioned in the preceding verse. Indra climbs on the back of the 
tottering demon and hews downward at him with his bolt, and 
this too may be more than the downward stroke of any bestrid- 
ing victor. It seemS to imply, with the many parallel cases of 
‘smiting down’ (1. 80. 5; 2. 17. 5 j 5. 29. 4; etc.), what is 
explicitly said in 3. 31. 8: ‘From the sky shining’ he frees Ms 
friends from shame. For such explicit statements are not iso- 
lated: ‘High in air he stood and then cast his bolt at Vrtra ; 
clothed in mist he attacked him and sharp was his weapon, ’ fol- 
lowed by the invocation, ‘Cast down from the sky above, 0 
Indra, the stone wherewith thou joying wilt bum the foe; for 
the getting of seed and many children and cows make us thy 
party’ (2. 30. 3, 5 ; 6. 44. 18). Indra is the ‘celestial giver of 
cows,’ divdksas (3. 30. 21), and it is probable that the (virtually 
identical) word dyuksd is to be taken in the same sense in 5. 39. 
2, ‘Bring us, 0 Indra, whatever thou thinkest desirable in 
heaven’ (alternative, ‘brilliant’). Like the Maruts (above) 
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Indra is frequently described as the ‘dancer’ or dancing god 
(1.130.7; 2.22.4; etc.), who ‘joys in the seat of the sun’ and 
drinks Soma as soon as he is born, in the highest heaven (3. 32. 
10 ; 34. 7; 51. 3 £.). A more than usually brilliant description 
of him, which accords ill with the interpretation that he is a 
giant of the mountains of earth, says that Indra ‘is the dancing 
god who, clothed in perfumed garments, golden-cheeked rides on 
his golden car’ (6. 29. 2 f.), as the Maruts are clothed (5. 55. 
6) and otherwise appear in the same golden glory. 

It is now time to make the application of these data. Profes- 
' sor Ilillebrandt, whose thesis is that Indra ’s sphere of activity 
is diametrically opposed to that of the Maruts, the latter operat- 
ing in summer and Indra in spring or when the winter begins 
to pass, has endeavored to offset the community of Indra and 
the Maruts by showing that some families do not invoke the 
>, Maruts and Indra together (as one group) so often as do other 
j families. But this is no adequate explanation of the phenomena, 
| - " which show that in all the points enumerated above the field of 
activity and process of accomplishment are identical. It is 
quite impossible to separate Indra and the Maruts as represent- 
ing activities belonging to different times of the year. The only 
point which could be proved by the fact that one clan does not 
besing Indra and the Maruts conjointly (though there is no such 
clan) is that some elans have seen that the two divinities (Marat 
and Indra) are practically one in their performances and some 
have refused to see it or have refused to bend to the syncretistic 
tendency. As a matter of fact, no clan omits to conjoin them; 
only some clans join them more closely and speak of the union 
more often, either in action or at sacrifice. If, as Hillebrandt 
thinks, the Maruts are in origin Manes, there may have been good 
reason for the unwillingness of some and the willingness of 
others to associate Indra with them or them with Indra. More 
important than the relative frequency with which clans more 
or less adverse to the Indra-cult admitted him and the Maruts to 
a joint sacrifice is the fact that Indra ’s own home clan, the 
-•-jKusikas, fully endorse the intimacy. They who know him best, 
Whose pet god Indra is, are the very ones who group the Maruts 
with him. Still more important is the fact that apart from clan- 
predilection the description of even the clgns which do not 
• favor this grouping shows (as explained above) that it is idle 
to sunder the Maruts as summer-gods from Indra as late-winter 
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or spring-god. Even the Bharadvajas, who Hillebrandt shows 
do not favor the sacrificial community of the two, speak several 
times of Indra as accompanied by the Maruts (6. 19. 11; 40. 5; 
47. 5). They admit also that the Maruts strengthen Indra (6. 
17. 11), and their identification of the deva ratha with Indra ’s 
bolt and the Maruts’ van also connects them closely (6. 47. 28), 
especially in view of the fact that the ‘Maruts’ van’ is elsewhere 
apparently identified with Indra ’s ‘sharp weapon,’ the bolt 
(8.96.9). 

Similarly, the Vasisthas. though rarely uniting Indra and the 
Maruts, yet show full acquaintance with the fact that if one has 
‘Indra and the Maruts’ as his helpers, he will become rich in 
cows (7. 32. 10), and they pray that the ‘accompanying roar 
of the Maruts’ shall encompass Indra as he comes with his light- 
ning (7. 31. 8, sahd dyubhih; for the roar, cf. 2. 11. 7 f.). Even 
the Atris speak of Indra as the wise seer of the Maruts (5. 29. 
1) and the Grtsamadas at least group the Maruts with Indra and 
Vayu as common benefactors (2. 11. 14). Evidently Indra, how- 
ever apart or shared be his victory, is recognized everywhere 
as coming at the same time with the Maruts, whose ‘friend’ 
he is (8. 36. 2, as apsujit; cf. ib. 76. 1 f.). The sdrdho maru- 
tdm rejoice in Indra (ib. 15. 9), whether they fight with him 
or not, and the prevailing opinion of the Rig- Veda, no one 
opposing, is that they are his band, gana, that Indra gave them 
a share of Soma (3. 35. 9), and that all beings have bent before 
(yemire) Indra since the Marat clans have bent down (niye- 
mirS) before him (8. 12. 29) . 2 There is certainly not the slight- 
est indication that they are active in different seasons, and since 
Hillebrandt admits that the Rudra-Maruts are summer-time 
gods, it follows that Indra is a god of the same season, even if 
the phenomena accompanying both, driving winds, rending 
lightning, loosening the waters and ‘cows,’ shaking the hills, 
and roaring ‘music,’ were not identical. 

As Indra stands in the air, so he is represented as ‘blowing 
the great snake (the dragon) out of the air’ (atmosphere, %ir 
gnt&riksat, 8. 3. 20) and as ‘shooting from the sky’ (10. 89. 
12). Rain is his herd (10. 23. 4). The waters which he lets 
out come up ‘from the south day after day, going without 
cessation to their goal,’ and it is these monsoon-waters which 

3 Compare 8. 89. 2 ; 98. 3. 
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Indra collects and gives as his unceasing gift (6. 32. 5). Ilis 
bolt, is variously represented as a stone or a club of a hundred 
knots or an arrow or a spear or simply as a missile. It light- 
ens, it burns, it smashes down, it gleams as a hot bolt — and yet 
the modern mythologist believes that it is ‘only a club’ and a 
club does not ii^ply a bolt of lightning ! :i As a clinching argu- 
ment we are reminded that Mil lira also carries a club and Jupi- 
ter with his bolt, is not a rain-god! Surely ‘Zeus rains,’ and 
Jupiter Pluvial is, also Elieius (ef. aqmoUclum ) , gives rain. As 
for Mithra, his own hymn says that he ‘makes the waters flow 
and the plants grow.’ Mithra too has a club with a hundred 
edges and with it he ‘smites the Daevas,’ while with his arrows 
he lets out water. So Mithra and Jupiter both show what a 
club as a bolt may do. 4 

Before Fire became a mere sacrificial horse, burdened with a 
load of offerings, he was an averter of demons, a function still 
retained in the Big- Veda : ‘Bum, 0 Agni, all the demons; pro- 
tect us from the curse’ (1. 76. 3). In the same way Indra is 
‘begotten as demon-slayer’; he smites the demons or burns 
them with his missile (1. 129. 11; 6. 18. 10, heti), as he bums 
the foe or ‘burns down on high the dasyus out of heaven’ (*6. 
22. 8 ; 1. 33. 4, 7) , so that he appears to be lightning itself 
(divyevasdnir jahi, 1. 176. 3). Of course, Indra is not light- 
ning, but when he is asked to ‘burn demons as fire burns wood’ 
(6. 18. 10), there is no doubt that the poet is right in saying 
that he is like lightning. The use of stone and metal as synony- 
mous with missile and arrow seems to bar out the suggestion 
that Indra ’s normal weapon might be burning sun-beams, though 
he mny employ them (8. 12. 9) 5 when he becomes so great 


8 ciS&nim tapisthdm . . t&pusim lietim (3. 30. 16 f.) ; Hrvd (2. 12. 10) ; 
tanyatum — vdjram (1. 52. 6); a&dnim (1. 54. 4); 'thou who bogottest 
gleaming lightnings from the sky,' didytito divdh, (2. 13. 7), etc., etc. 
Compare 1. 52. 15, the edged club, bhrstim&ta vadhSna; of metal (1. 80. 
12); srMm pamn (10. 180. 2). 

4 When Tibullus says arida nec Thivio supplicat herba lovi (1. 7), he 
means that in Italy the dry vegetation begs Jupiter for rain. Apropos 
of this, Pausanias says that there was an (Attic) ' statue of Earth beseech- 
ing Zeus to rain.’ 

5 In the Same hymn (8. 12. 30) Indra is said to 'hold the sun in the 
sky,’ which opposes the idea that the poet regards him as one with the 
sun. In 10. 171. 4, Indra even transports the sun across the sky. Yet the 
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that he is regarded as like Agni or the sun, or even as begetting 
the sun. In 1. 133, a priest is employed in ‘burning away’ the 
various ‘un-Indra demons’ and invokes Indra as ‘stone-holder’ 
to ‘smash’ them, obviously not with sun-beams but with that 
bolt, ‘like a sharp knife,’ with which ‘as with an axe’ he 
breaks down trees (1. 130. 4; ef, 10. 73. 8, ‘upturns the trees’). 

Tndra indubitably lets out rivers, but this is no argument 
against his letting out rain. Varuna also ‘goes over earth’ 
(10. 75, 2) when he ‘lets out the rivers.’ Varuna too ‘let out 
the floods of rivers’ (7. 87. 1), though he and Mitra also let out 
rain (5. 63. If.). "When therefore Indra is said to let out rivers 
and to dig a path for them (10. 89. 7, etc.), it no more implies 
that he is not a giver of rain also than, when Varuna is said to 
let out rivers, this god by implication is restricted to river-free- 
ing. Indra ’s strength is collected ‘in the sky’ (1. 80. 13) and 
his ‘metal stone’ (bolt) is hurled ‘from the sky’ (1. 121. 9). 

That food is implicit in the rain and sap appears to be the 
case from the way in which the ‘swelling of the sap’ is con- 
nected with invocation for food. Thus Indra is besought to 
‘make visible the sun, penetrate to the cows (or food-strength) 
and (at this time) to make the sap swell’ (6. 17. 2-3; ef. 8. 103. 
5 and 10. 74. 4, of worshipers who wish to pierce to the cows or 
cow-stall). The swelling is obviously of the cloud -sap when it 
is said that the bull of the Asvins, the cloud ( megha ), swelled 
(1. 181. 8) and apparently of Indra ’s waters when the god is 
represented as rushing like the wind, and the (his) waters swell 
and he is then described as ‘the only one among the gods who 
divides with mortals’ ( dayase , 7, 23. 4-5; cf. 10. 147. 5, as ‘dis- 
tributor’). So Indra is ‘distributor of food, lord of people, 
king of the world’ (6. 36. 1-4). The full expression ‘let swell 
the sap’ is peculiarly Indra ’s (1. 63. 8), ‘let the sundry kinds 
of strength-giving sap swell like water’ (perhaps, with Ludwig, 
of earthly food) ; so of Indra or of his Maruts is used the phrase 


explanation of 8. 12. 9, though it is here said that he has grown great when 
he burns with the sun’s rays, may be that Indra operates in general with 
the sun’s rays on the principle of the gruti given by Sayana at 7. 86. 1: 
‘Parjanya rains with the sun’s rays’ (see below). For Indra as one with 
the sun, compare 4. 23. 6 and 8. 93. 4. Such cases appear to belong to the 
later not to the earlier part of the Big -Veda, new creations, not remnants 
of an older belief, as they should be, were Indra first the sun. 
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dhuksdsva pipymim isam (8. 13. 25) ; isam jaritre nctdyd nd 
pipe'll (Indra, 4. 16. 21; cf. 6. 35. 4) ; of Maruts, dhuksdnta pip- 
yusim isam, ‘milk out the rich sap’ (8. 7. 3) 

Indra in 1. 57. 6 shatters the ‘great rock’ when he lets out the 
waters, and in 6. 17. 5 he moves from its place the ‘great rock 
which surrounds the cows.’ In this parallel, not to speak of the 
neighboring 1. 56. 6, in which Indra rends apart the pdsyd of 
Vrtra (which, pace Oldenberg, seems to ho stone-work), the 
cows appear to be the waters for which men long to break open 
‘the stall full of cows’ (10. 74. 4; but cf. Oldenberg, ZDMQ. 
55. 316 f.). At any rate, we have here an example of the inter- 
pretation of Indra as still a physical phenomenon operating with 
metaphorical cows as- contrasted with a spiritual victor-god who, 
as in the ‘cow-getting’ of 10. 38. 1, is virtually a god of battles 
assisting a cow-raider (cf. gosuyudh) to carry off his neighbor’s 
cattle. That ‘cows’ always are bossies in the Rig-Veda is impos- 
sible. In whatever way such remarks as that above concern- 
ing Indra ’s activity in removing the rock round the cows may 
be interpreted, the cows are not domestic cattle, as they are when 
a real cow-stall is mentioned (1. 191. 4, etc.) . In 5. 30. 4, for 
example, the cows found by Indra are not cattle and the rock 
he rends is probably the same rock as that above, or that of ib. 
45. 1. In the light of the .constant statement that the dragon 
encompasses waters, how can the expression, ‘I am Indra; I 
brought out cows from the dragon’ (10. 48. 2) be set aside in 
favor of the literal interpretation? 

Through persistent weakening of the original meaning the 
translators of Yedic passages ignore some significant words in 
connection with Indra. The etymology of megha, ‘cloud,’ as 
water-giver is known to be from mih (‘mingo’ ; cf. mihe above) . 
The verb in its later form mih is common enough, but in its older 
form, and thereby conserving its earlier meaning of letting out 
water, it is used only of the raining-down Maruts and of raining- 
down Indra ( nimSghamma , ‘day by day as thou pourest down 
rain thou assumest strength,’ 8. 4. 10; of the Maruts, 2. 34. 
13, ‘raining down with power’). The weaker root appears in 


6 In 2. 27. 14 f., following an invocation to Indra it is said: ‘for Mm 
two worlds swell the rain from heaven . . both worlds he goes conquering. ’ 
On account of 5 . 87. 4, it is doubtful what the original construction and 
reference may have been (Ludwig omits ‘Indra’) . 
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the standing sense of ‘spending,’ and so ‘generous,’ ‘merci- 
ful,’ and in this weaker sense applies to sundry gods. Again 
it is significant that the word mehdna, translated ‘in a stream’ 
and so ‘abundantly,’ may really he taken literally, ‘with rain.’ 
So 5. 38. 3, Indra ’s powers (Maruts?) ‘follow his wish with 
rain’; ib. 39. 1, ‘give us the two hands full of that blessing 
which you bestow with rain’ (i. e. in streams). The gift or 
blessing here can be no other blessing than that usually expected 
of Indra. In 8. 63. 12, the companions of Indra, the Rudras, 
are said to be present with rain, mehdna. Only in the ddnastuti 
of 8. 4. 21 is it probable that the weaker sense, ‘abundantly,’ 
is to be accepted. Indra is mehdnavat in 3. 49. 3, ‘der reichlich 
regen stromende,’ as Ludwig rightly translates (PW. ‘reichlich 
spendend’; 2. 24. 10, of Brhaspati, the priestly form of Indra). 
It is at least curious that, if the word is rightly rendered only 
in its secondary sense of ‘giving freely,’ it should be confined, 
among all the freely giving gods, to Indra and his associates. 

A word here also regarding another derivative of this root, 
mih, ‘rain’ or ‘mist.’ When the Maruts in 8. 7. 4-5, are said to 
make the mountain and the rivers bow to their power, they ‘cast 
rain and make the hills totter,’ vdpanti Maruto miliam , prd 
vepayanti pdrvatdn. When Indra attacks his foe he is said to 
‘cast forth dark mihah and darkness’ (10. 73. 5). Veiled in mih 
Indra attacks Vrtra (2. 30. 3). The same use occurs in 1. 79. 2, 
pdtanti mihah , perhaps ‘rains fall, clouds thunder’ (‘es fliegen 
die dimstmassen, ’ Ludwig). The Maruts may make mist 
(miham krnvanti, 1. 38. 7, ‘windless’ in this instance) . Sayana, 
probably correctly, interprets ‘the child of mih, long and broad, 
the Maruts urge forth’ as rain (1. 37. 11). The verb used here 
is that employed to indicate tire urging or stirring forth of Indra 
himself when metaphorically called the ‘treasure’ and to indi- 
cate the activity of the Maruts in sending out the treasure of 
the sky, or rain (5. 53. 6; 83. 8; 10. 42. 2). The same phrase 
used of Indra ’s activity, hdsam acucyavti (8. 72. 8), especially 
as filled out with divdh, means that Indra has sent rain from the 
sky (poured out the treasure-pot). 

Indra ’s ‘fiery rain’ (or mist) may be dangerous and so it 
is not strange when a hymnist begs to be kept safe from it (3. 
31. 20). Here we come to the explanation of what has puzzled 
the commentators, how Indra can be said to slay the serpentine 
(undulating) demon Arbuda with coolness, himena. The foes 
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of In dra include not only the dragon or great snake Vrtra, but 
also Susna and Arbuda. The former is called a child of the 
mist, as Vrtra is veiled in mist as well as Indra (1. 32. 13 ; 5. 32. 
4) and as his regular epithet is asusa, ‘devouring,’ Susna is 
most reasonably interpreted ( pace the euhemerists) as devour- 
ing drought. Another epithet, kuyava, ‘bad harvest’ (barley), 
the meaning of which is tolerably certain from its use in VS. 
18. 10 f., is an appellation of Susna or at limes an independent 
personality. Indra ‘tears the encircling well-knotted power 
of the drought-demon (Susna) from the sky’ ( divas pari , 1 . 121. 
10), after the demon had left the people no food (caused a fam- 
ine) and so slays him, the great demon, Druh, as he is expressly 
called, or, as elsewhere stated, the ‘not human’ adversary (6. 
20. 4 f. ; ef. 4. 28. 2 and 10. 22. 7, 14), as Indra slays all who are 
born of him. Another passage says, expressly that Indra ‘made 
flow the springs restrained by the season through killing Susna, 
the child of mist’ (5. 32. 2 f.). That Indra is said to have 
killed this demon for the sake of his devotee Kutsa Arjuneya 
is on a par with the fact that he slays the eclipse-demon for the 
sake of his devotee Atri. Susna ’s ‘fortress’ is the same ‘mov- 
able city,’ pur am aarimvam . . sdm pinak (8. 1. 28), which the 
later Hindus ascribe to the Gandharvas. In some passages 
Susna even exchanges with Vrtra. 7 There can be as little doubt 
in regard to the demoniac nature of one as of the other. What 
we learn from Susna is that Indra ’s foe is not only the demon 
that restrains the water but also drought itself. Now drought 
or dryness (as susna is) is slain rather by rain than by light- 
ning. Lightning may pierce the cloud and split it, so that it 
disgorges water, but the water itself destroys the dryness, though 
the processes are not always distinguished. But the fact that 
what is cool and wet may be used or spoken of as a weapon is 
of importance because it explains how Indra ‘wounds Arbuda 
with coolness’ (8. 32. 26, himend ’vidhyad Arbudam ). Hille- 
brandt’s interpretation, ‘in the winter,’ is a desperate attempt 


7 Compare Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. 3, p. 290. Kdyava as epithet of 
Susna may become a separate , demon by a well-established mythological 
tendency. The human aspect given to Kuyava in 1. 104 is quite illusive. 
His two wives 'bathe in milk’ while the devout mortal cannot even get 
water and is hungry. The mortal prays that the wives of the demon may 
be destroyed in the depth of his local river, that is, that Indra may send 
water enough to drown the demon crew. 
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to annul the absurdity of a sun-gocl killing with cold weather. 
But the use of himcna elsewhere shows that it is not winter but 
coolness. The Axvins regularly employ this means to alleviate 
the extreme heat, gharmd, with which Atri was encompassed 
(e. g. 8. 78. 3). Consequently Indra may well be said to destroy 
with the coolness of the mist and darkness and rain (above) of 
his approach! the serpent of drought and dryness. 8 

But we are not left to induction in regard to the Yedic view 
of Indra. One would think from the utterances of those who, 
like Gruppe, knowing the less of the subject, are the more for- 
ward in expressing their opinion, that it was actually open to 
question whether Indra to the Vedie poets themselves was a deity 
who gave rain. Even Bergaigne, who, despite his bias, knew 
his Rig-Veda, adjudges worthy of only a negligent note the 
important passage in 4. 26. 2, because forsooth not Indra but a 
poet is speaking (Bergaigne 2. 185). Yet here we have an 
impersonator who poses so palpably as Indra that all the rest 
of the description but echoes Yedic expressions: ‘I gave the 
earth to the Aryan ; I (gave) rain to the devout mortal ; I fetched 
the sounding waters ; the gods followed my will ; with joy I 
split apart the nine and ninety forts of Sambara.’ Very 
emphatic this a Mm , no other than I (Indra) gave rain. Com- 
pare (above), Indra ‘ extends the rain abroad, as from the sky,’ 
vrstim prathayan (8. 12. 6).° Indra is not, like Parjanya, per- 
sonified rain-cloud ; he gives rain, Parjanya is rain. The Maruts 
rain also, as servants or companions of Indra, or independently, 
themselves pouring down rain. ' He who is a general fertility - 
d®mon gives rain as one of his functions. 


s The undulations of intense heat actually appear visible in the air. 
Arbuda is arnavd, 'billowy.’ Indra stamps on him and cuts off his head 
in other passages (arbuda = arbudd ; 1. 51. 6; 10. 67. 12). There is no 
one manner of slaying demons. Even Vrtra, who swallows the waters, is 
represented as swallowed by Indra, perhaps when the demon is 'asleep’ 
(3. 45. 2; 4. 17. 1; 19. 3; 10. 111. 9). Vrtra like Indra is so huge that 
he embraces heaven and earth (8. 6. 16 f.). The foes of Indra use his 
own weapons occasionally (e. g. 1. 80. 12 f.). 

D Sambara ’s overthrow is invariably attributed to Indra, who slays him 
in the fortieth autumn in the mountains, as also Indra disperses Rauhina 
with his bolt as he climbs the sky and 1 the mountains fear his power 
(2. 12. 11 f.), here as 'the bull of seven rays,’ an epithet that has worked 
back to him from the 'lord of power’ (4. 50. 4) conception, originally 
Agni’s. 
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Inclra is a growing god in the Rig-Veda. Belonging originally 
to the Kusika and Gotama clans, 10 he was rather reluctantly 
accepted by others, but chiefly as by the Bharadvajas as a bat- 
tle-god. He is not a giant of the mountains, as represented by 
some scholars, but a cosmic giant, whose greatness surpasses the 
sky-greatness of Varuna, the favorite inherited god of the 
Vasisthas. He not only encompasses Varuna as sky, but 
embraces earth and sky and stretches beyond (1, 61. 9; 6. 30. 
If.), the first crude conception of an all-god expressed material- 
istically as an all-embracing god, whose rule or will (as declared 
in the verse above) the gods follow, or, as said elsewhere, even 
Varuna and the sun follow (1. 101. 3). 11 The ‘fist of Indra’ 
is a term applied to a drum, obviously because its sound resembles 
Indra ! s thunder, not because it indicates size. It is used to 
frighten away demons (6. 47. 30). 

In these different aspects of fertility Indra as giver of rain 
comes nearest to the Maruts and Parjanya (‘like rainful Par- 
janya, ’ 8. 6. 1). He thunders, gives rain, casts the dragon from 
the air, sends a sharp and gleaming bolt to earth. His waters 
are heavenly, and as such they are seven, or nine and ninety 
streams, which are let loose not only for man’s sake but for the 
gods (10.: 104. 8). At the same time he indubitably lets out 
the streams of earth from the mountain, as no. mere sun-god 
does. His relation to Soma is not merely that of the god drink- 
ing an intoxicant which rouses his strength. The Soma-drops 
pouring through the sieve are utilized by a kind of sympathetic 
magic to induce Indra to rain: ‘Enter into thy friend (Indra), 
0 Soma, and let rain come from the sky’ (9. 8. 7). Indra and 
Soma are thus identified, 12 as (9. 5. 9) Indra is identified with 
the lord of progeny and the creative Tvastr, who like Indra cre- 
ates all things and gives children (2, 3. 9; 3; 55. 19). 

As giver of rain ‘from the sky’ Indra is united with Pusan, 
the god of fertility and general prosperity, who, like other Vedie 

10 1. 10, 11; 3. 30. 20; 42. 9; 50. 4; 4. 32. 9. Compare 10. 43. 6, 
(Indra) 'embraced one clan after another. ; 

11 For Indra 's size compare e. g , 1. 52. 14. _ In 3. 32, 11 and 8. 4. 8 f ., 
Indra is so great that he covers earth with one hip, perhaps thought of 
here as a god enveloping earth with rain, alter his angry or raging form 
has passed: 'his gift no longer rages' (nd dand asya rosati ) ; in the fol- 
lowing verse (10) he is nimighamanah, 'raining down.' 

w In 6. 39. 3 the poet gives Soma the credit for Indra 's acts. 
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gods, has been interpreted as snn and as moon with equal suc- 
cess. But a more intimate relationship than that of rain-giver 
(3. 57. 2) is revealed in that aspect of Indra which arrests the 
attention in the ritual and in the Rig-Veda alike. It will be 
remembered that in later literature Indra is the husband, pati, 
of the furrow, Sita, or of the fallow field, urvard-pati, and as 
such (as god of fertility) receives most of the homage of later 
times. But in the Rig-Veda also Indra is urvardpati (lord or 
husband of the fallow field). He wins tilth, is lord of tilth, as 
he is lord of cattle (2. 21. 1; 6. 20. 1; 8. 21. 3). And as such 
he is begged to ‘sink the furrow,’ as Pusan guides it (4. 57. 7). 
No other Vedic god is so intimately connected with this form 
of fertility. Indra is lord of plants and of grain as he lightens 
from the sky, didyuto divcih, and extends the streams. He lets 
out the tender shoots; spreads blossoms over the fields; he 
bestows plants and trees (2. 13. 7 ; 3. 34. 10) ; he lets the trees 
grow (10. 138. 2). For this reason more than for his prowess 
against foes he is said to be the god who distributes ‘enjoy- 
ments and growths’; he extracts ‘dry sweet from wet’; he 
lays his treasure in the sun (compare the waters in the sun, 
1. 23. 17) and as master of life is called the only owner, of all 
(2. 13. 6). The treasure laid in the sun must be the treasure of 
the sky, which, as shown above, is Indra ’s rain. It is the idea 
familiar to the epic writers. Indra sends down rain ; it is drawn 
up by the sun and kept as a treasure in the sky from circa 
October till June and then Indra pours it down again for four 
months. It is the Maruts who ‘bring the seed-corn’ (5. 53. 13). 
According to 1. 52. 9, the ‘man-helping Maruts’ go with Indra, 
though they belong also to another fertilizer, Visnu (5. 87. 8; 
8. 20. 3), who is ‘the guardian of the seed’ (embryo, 7. 36. 9), 
and ‘they give strength to beget.’ 

Indra ’s food, though eventually the Soma, which he drinks at 
first once a day, then thrice, as his power grows, was clearly 
in the first instance a more bucolic diet of grain. The com- 
pleted ritual pours him full of intoxicants, though even then 
he is : ‘like a granary (filled) with barley’ (2. 14. 11) ; but the 
Soma, which he is expressly said to have stolen, is always mixed 
with milk or (and) barley, while occasionally his food is honey, 
the ‘sweet of bees,’ and milk (2. 22. 1 ; 3.42.7; 8.4.8). More- 
over, although the official explanation says that corn is pre- 
sented to him ‘for his horses,’ he himself (3. 35. 3) eats corn 
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every day (1. 16. 2). As the companion of the Rblms and 
Maruts, scigano Marudbhih, and of Pusan, the god of bucolic 
prosperity (fertility), whose laud is united with his own, Indra 
receives a kind of mush, as well as cakes and corn (8. 52. 
3; 4. 32. 16). in In 8. 91. 2 (like 3. 52. 1), a girl desiring 
maturity propitiates Indra with mush and corn-cake and drink. 
This mixture of corn probably preceded the Soma-drink of 
which Indra gradually assumed ownership, extending his share 
from the mid-day feast to the other two, till ‘his became all 
Somas’ (4. 17. 6; more insistently, ‘thine are all the Nomas, 
first and last,’ 3. 36. 3). The corn-brew is Indra h (3. 43. 4) 
and his only, except as his companions share. As god of fer- 
tility also he is the giver of food and of strength, a veritable 
‘Bhaga for giving’ (Val. 6. 5; 3. 36. 5; 3. 49. 3). He won 
the fields (above) and also won for himself the plants and 
trees (3. 34. 10), albeit as incidental to winning the ‘heavenly 
waters’ and earth and sky, the cow ‘much nourishing,’ an 
epithet used by implication of Indra himself ( indram nava- 
mahe . . girim nd purubhojasam, ‘we praise Indra— -like a 
much-nourishing hill, ’ 8. 88. 2, that is, on account of its streams, 
ib. 49. 2). The ‘nourishment’ coming from Indra is revealed 
clearly enough, if playfully, in the punning ode, 3. 44. 3, where 
hari, ‘yellow and green,’ is applied to all Indra ’s phenomena 
including heaven and earth, 14 and the god is said to go between 
heaven and earth and hold the nourishment of heaven and of 
earth. For earth also ‘brings him much wealth, and the sky 
and the plants and the trees and waters guard wealth for him’ 


^ In 8. 17. 12, akhandala, .sdcigu, sdcipujana, Mai, according to VS. 23. 8, 
would bo groats (ef. prntigu , as name). Indra also eats oxen and buffa- 
loes (5. 29. 7; 8. 12. 8, etc.), not to speak of dogs and wolves (4. 18. 18$ 
10. 73. 3; for 'many are the foods of the rite/ 4. 23. 8). Visriu, is 
sent off like a servant and fetches to Indra, apparently as food, a boar 
and a cake and a hundred buffaloes (8. 77. 10). With Visnu Indra, enjoys 
the barley-mixture (2. 22. 1; cf. 6. 17. 11; 8. 3. 7). Indra drinks also 
with Pusan and his wife (1. 82. 6) and is apparently identified with Pusan 
(8. 4. 15). He represents Varuna and Pusan (16. 24. 5): 'Indra per- 
forms this to-day and that to-morrow; he realizes the non-existent; he 
is here the overpower of hostile wishes, Mitra to us, Varuna, Pusan.’ 

14 Hence a certain resemblance of Indra and the Sun, both of whom are 
'yellow-haired.’ So Indra ’s yellow steeds are, qua yellow, 'two banners of 
the sun’ (2. 11. 6). 
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(3. 51. 5), so that he is entreated to shake down this saving 
wealth for the worshiper (3. 45. 4). He makes his worshiper 
wealthy heeause he is a god who, ‘shattering, like Dyaus with 
the thunderbolt, 5 gives his gift of life-strength (4. 17. 13, 18), 
or, as expressed elsewhere, gives virility to him who roasts corn 
for the god as well as presses Soma or cooks for him (4. 24. 7 ; 
ef. 5). So repeatedly Indra is said to be the sole master of 
strength and as such is begged to give much sap, strength as 
food (4. 32. 7). 

But the varied benefits bestowed by Indra and the Maruts 
alike are not confined to rain. As we saw above, the Maruts are 
invoked with the prayer ‘May we live long and prosper in chil- 
dren and posterity/ tokarn pusyema. tanayam satcim Mmrlh (1. 
64. 14). So Indra is invoked (1. 100. 11 = 6. 44. 18; cf. 6. 18. 
6 and 19. 12) for ‘children, cows, and water.’ To these, as in 
the last passage, is added ‘land,’ or more particularly ‘fallow 
.fields’ (cf. 6. 25. 4) ; since the Bharadvajas accept Indra more as 
a war-lord and their petition is extended to all that they desire, 
even including a place in the sun, as in 6. 31. 1, where the usual 
cows of this formula are replaced by ‘sun.’ 15 In sundry varia- 
tions the toM tdnaye formula is usually employed in connec- 
tion with Indra, though not confined to him. But it is interest- 
ing to see that another rain-god, Yaruna, is invoked for the 
same purpose, withal together with Indra, ‘for children and 
fields’ (and ‘the sight of the sun/ 4. 41. 6) ; but especially does 
the hymn to them ask ‘help to children’ (tohe tdnwye, 7, 84. 5). 
Other gods who are asked for children are begged to send the 
impulse (Savitr, 4. 53. 7; 5. 82. 4) or to ‘rouse’ or ‘impel’ a 
man to the getting of fields and children (e. g. the Asvins, 1. 112. 
22; Brhaspati, 2. 23. 9) ; but the particular prayer for water, 
children, cows, and fields is addressed only to Indra or to Indra ’s 
inspiring Soma (9. 91. 6) ; as the finding of cows, horses, plants, 
water, and trees is attributed to Indra alone (1. 103. 5; cf. 6. 
39. 5). ‘Earth and water he got for man’ (2. 20. 7) ; ‘he won 
the field, the sun, the waters, ’ when he slew the enemy with his 
arrow (1. 100. 18). 


15 The verse with its striking carscmdyo vivacah is virtually repeated in 
6. 33. 2, with Mrasatau for sure. The temptation to read sure, for sure, 
is met, however, by 1. 104. 6, where Indra is begged for a ‘ share of water 
and sun’ (ib, 7, ‘give strength and life to us who are hungry’). 
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In all this there is a mixture of the earlier and persistent ele- 
ment, Indra as god of fertility, and the secondary, Indra as Mars. 
He causes the production of children and he wins fields and wealth 
as victor in battle, the leader, path -maker, gopati , lord of cows, 
who even guards the cows from the missile, hcti, of Rudra (6. 
21. 12, paihikrt; 6. 28. 3, 5, where the cows are even identified 
with Indra by a poet who says that his peeunia is his god). He 
guards from Rudra because he now governs the Rudriyas (iden- 
tified with the Maruts, 3. 32. 2; 35. 9) and they are ‘like his 
own sons’ (1. 100. 5). The thought is that when Indra lets 
out water he ‘sends forth life and food’ (as strength and sus- 
tenance, is). He thus becomes lord of life and gradually sends, 
in his worshipers’ opinion, not only sustenance but all good 
things. As contrasted with Agni, the latter is more the guardian 
of children and of cows ( tokdsya tdnaye gdvam, 1. 31. 12), fire 
as deterrent to demons, wild beasts, etc. But also, as heat, Agni, 
for obvious reasons, is said to set the embryo in all beings, vege- 
table and animal (10. 183. 3), while Indra grants ‘the luck of 
progeny’ (3. 30. 18) as a concomitant of his gift of food and 
virile power (8. 6. 23). Thus Indra and Varuna together are 
besought for ‘progeny and prosperity’ (Val. 11. 7). Yet of 
Indra also is it said, ‘thou didst set the liquid in cows and 
plants’ (10. 73. 9, pdyo gosv ddadha dsadhlsn ) , the liquid being 
both milk and rain (sent by the Maruts, 5. 63. 5 ; cf. 4. 57. 5, 
ydd dim pdyah, ‘sky-liquid,’ rain). The fear of the poet is 
poverty. Tie cries to Agni, ‘Deliver us not to poverty, nor tp 
lack of heroes and cows,’ invoking the M'aruts, however, at the 
same time (3. 16. 5; cf. 2). Substantially the same prayer (7. 
1. 19) adds ‘hunger’ and ‘poor clothes,’ tn explain the con- 
cept of dmati (poverty) ; while two other prayers to the same 
god entreat him to keep away poverty, oppression, and ill-will 
(dmati, durmati) and conjoin poverty on the part of the poet 
with ‘curse’ and evil (4. 11. 6; 8. 19. 26). Destruction and 
poverty, opposed to ‘wealth,’ are also deprecated in a prayer 
to the sacred tree (of sacrifice, 3. 8. 2) and in one to the press- 
stones (10. 76. 4), and the Adityas in general are besought (8. 
18. 11) to keep off ‘the arrow, and poverty and hatred.’ A 
prayer to Agni and Indra together begs the two gods to save 
from evil, the curse, and blame, and to give wealth of horses, 
cows, and gold (7. 94. 3, 9). Wealth of children, men, horses, 
and food is also besought of the Dawns (7. 75. 8) ; but these 
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sporadic prayers, in part offered by those not inclined to the 
Indra-cnlt, are few in comparison with the prayers offered to 
Indra to save from poverty, som'etimes united with hunger (10. 
42. 10, ‘may we escape poverty through cows and hunger 
through barley’; of. 1. 53. 5, ‘keep off poverty through cows 
and horse-hold, having food, is, 0 Indra’). 10 ‘Be merciful, like 
a father, 0 Indra, for poverty, nakedness, exhaustion oppress 
me,’ cries another poet (10. 33, 2). How this poverty is to be 
relieved is explained in 5. 36. 3 : ‘My mind fears poverty . . (5) 
may the sky, vrm, increase thee, vrsanam ; as such a vrsd, 0 
thou of wm-power, 0 thou who holdest the bolt, hold us in the 
foray.’ Here the virility of power interchanges with the more 
literal meaning. It is as fructifying power that Dyaus aids fruc- 
tifying Indra. The curse so often alluded to in connection with 
the god is the curse of poverty and hunger, from which Indra 
frees men and the gentle Asvins free a woman (10. 39. 6) . Com- 
pare the allusion to the actual famine existing at the time the 
poet of 8. 66. 14 cries to Indra, ‘Free us from this present pov- 
erty and hunger,’ adding ‘and (this) curse.’ This is clearly 
the curse already referred to in 10. 104. 9, where Indra frees 
the water from the curse by letting out the streams (cf. 8. 89. 2) . 
In the hymn referred to above (8. 91. 5) Indra is begged to 
induce fertility in field and woman both; he makes all things 
grow, even hair; he ripens the girl and makes the fallow field, 
urvdra, blossom forth. He extracts the swelling sap for the 
people; in Mm, in fact, ‘is the life of the people’ (8. 54. 7) . 

Hence the festival of Indra (which appears to be a public 
rejoicing wherein even little children take part, and Indra him- 
self appears as a child) with the invocation, ‘Sing, O ye chil- 
dren; let harp and lute and pingd sound loudly; ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser G-ott’ (pur am nd dhrsnv areata, 8. 69. 8; cf. 
8. 80. 7) 17 — this festival is probably that of a god of fertility, 
not that of a war-god. It certainly is not as a war-god but as 
a god of fertility that Indra is addressed by the worshiper in 
8. 78. 10: ‘In hope of thee (Indra) I take in hand the sickle; 
with a handful of barley fill thou me. ’ His associates, the Asvins, 

M In 10. 43. 3, 'Indra is averse from poverty and hunger.' 

17 So Indra is called 'a hill broad on all sides, lord of the sky' (8. 98. 4). 
He is represented as in the sky, in the seat of the gods, lord of the sky 
(8. 13. 2, 8) ; ef. paddm ydd divi (8. 18. 29). The Kanvas extol him thus 
especially (cf. his Tcsdyo dM, 8. 64. 4, and cf. 69. 7). , ; 
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‘sow the barley and extract sap’ (sustenance, 1. 117. 21). Again, 
they ‘plough barley,’ but this is ‘the old barley in the sky’ 
(8. 22. 6, purvydm dwi ydvam). But it is Indra who ‘gives 
the barley’ (as well as cows and horses, 1. 16. 9 ; 58. 2, dura 
ydvasya vdsuna inds pdtih ) , as harvester. 

Not less important is the converse fact, that with the exception 
of Soma, who merely induc.es Indra to act, no other god is men- 
tioned as giving barley at all. Thus in 9. 69. 8 and 55. 1, Soma 
is begged to ‘stream barley -barley’ and give gold, horse, cow, 
barley, and heroes to the worshiper. On the other hand, Indra 
gives horse, cattle, and barley, or plenty of barley and cattle in 
four passages; and nowhere else does any god do likewise. 1 * 

The generalized translation of virility as strength tends to 
shade down the aspect of Indra as giver of fertility to man. He 
is, so to speak, the seed-god in every respect, divo nd yasya ritaso 
dughdndh pmithdsah . . marutvdn indrah (1. 100. 1-3; viryena 
sdmoMJi, 6. 18. 7), the bull with bull-strength, whose paths 
exude, as it were, the seed of the sky. When he roused the sleep- 
ing dragon, wives and the birds (Maruts? so S.) rejoiced (1. 103. 
7). Indra, here explicitly as ‘heavenly ruler,’ divydh sasdli 
(cf. 6. 37. 2), is invoked to bestow ‘all the brilliant virile powers 
of men’ that the worshipers may rejoice with that mad rejoic- 
ing ‘whereby we may be reckoned victorious in getting chil- 
dren’ (6. 19. 6 f., 11; cf. 3. 47. 5). But despite the literal 
meaning of the words, it may be doubtful whether the bull- 
power is meant in just this sense. In other eases, however, there 
is hardly a doubt that Indra is appealed to as a productive beget- 
ting power. Thus in 3. 30. 18: ‘Luck in children, 0 Indra, be 
with us.’ So in 5. 31. 2, Indra gives wives to those who have 
none. And in a following hymn, 5. 37. 3 : ‘ (May his car come) ; 

18 f Barley and cattle’ in 10. 42. 7 is repeated ib. 10, 'may we stifle our 
hunger with barley. ’ The list ' horses, cows, and barley ’ (begged of Indra 
in 8. 93. 3) follows the order of 1. 53, 2, and may reflect the historical 
gradation of petition, as barley is not begged for at all in the family- 
books. Probably it follows cattle as object of petition, Indra ’s spirit of 
fertility being employed first for live-stock, agriculture being more a hap- 
hazard matter. Whether ydva is really barley, or best translated more 
generally as corn, makes no great difference. It seems to be grain even 
in the word ydvasa, in which cows rejoice, and later it is unquestionably 
barley. When ydva is mentioned in the family-books it is only by way of 
a simile. It is a specific form of the general ' corn ’ already spoken of as 
alternative to barley in Indra ’s corn-cake. 
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here a woman seeks a husband who wants to carry off a strong 
wife.’ In 2. 16. 8, ‘May we with thy good-will like bulls unite 
with our wives’ is doubtful (perhaps, ‘may we come to thy 
good-will, as bulls unite with their wives’). Indra is here the 
ever-youtliful god ‘without whom is nothing, in whom all virile 
power is collected ’ (ib. 1). It is apparently in the capacity of 
a virile bull that the poet speaks of Indra at 6. 28. 8 (i upapar- 
vanam): upa ( prcyatdm ) rsabhdsya retasy, upe ’ndra tdva 
viryv (in 5, the cows appear as incorporate Bhaga and Indra; 
ef. AY, 9. 4. 23) ; the impregnating bull is a form of Indra. As 
such a god perhaps he is described as having a thousand testicles 
(6. 46. 3) when invoked as god of strength (cf. 10. 102. 4). Yet 
as the weaker or generalized meaning applies also to Agni (8. 
19. 32), it may so limit Indra also, even if originally intended in 
a more pregnant sense. Only Indra can make a barren cow give 
milk (4. 19. 7). 

There are various indications that Indra is a more intimate 
god than would be a war-god or general god of rain-giving and 
storm. He has a peculiar interest in the welfare of the children 
of unmarried girls, an interest more particular than that which 
gives him the Marutic reputation of healer. 10 He is the ‘house- 
friend,’ dmnunas , but this title is applied to Savitr also as ener- 
gizing god, as well as to Agni, and presents him rather as friend 
because he ‘let the shining waters flow’ (3. 31. 16). 20 Yet in 
both capacities, as domestic aider and as particularly interested 
in girls not yet married he appears in the form of the ‘little 
man’ invoked by ApalS, who chews Soma-plant and prepares 
gyain for, him that he may make her fruitful (8. 91). Indra is 
especially the god who wanders about ‘in many forms,’ the well- 
known characteristic of all fertility-gods (6. 47. 18), and one 
shared by Agni and Ruclra (puruvdrpas only of Indra, 10. 120. 
6 ) , but only Indra makes use of it to further his love-affairs, as 
he alone of Vedie gods is tempted by a beautiful wife (3. 53. 6). 
This is the traditional interpretation of his form as a ram, and 


19 In 2. 15. 7, he finds the girls’ offspring hidden away (4. 19. 9, etc.). 
As a healer of the lame and blind he appears in 2. 13. 11; 15. 7, etc., 
especially as healer of hurts, wrenches, etc., vihrutam, the same word as 
is used of the Maruts, 8. 1. 12, ishairta vihrutam punali ; 8. 20. 26, of the 
Maruts, who bring all healing medicines from waters and mountains (35). 

30 ‘He stands in the houses’ (10. 73. 10) appears to be said of Indra, 
who ‘alone knows his origin’ (also like the Maruts, 7. 56. 2). 
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there is no reason to doubt that Indra ’s reputation as a gay 
Lothario was not established long before the Brahmanie explana- 
tion of his amours. His wife is the most lascivious of women, 
and he is a fit mate for her (10. 86). In the wedding verses it 
is he who gives many children (10. 85. 25, 45). The obscene 
allusion in 8. 1. 34 is fittingly added to an Indra hymn (ef. 8. 
2. 42). In SB. 3. 3. 4. 18, Indra is invoked as ‘ram of Medhati- 
thi, wife of Yrsanasva, lover of Ahalya.’ Indra as ram is besung 
by the priests (1. 51. 1 ; 8. 97. 12) and comes to Medliyatitlii as 
ram (8. 2. 40), while the Yrsanasva story is recognized in the 
same circle (1. 51. 13). Ahalya was wife of Kausika or Gaut- 
ama, the special worshiper of Indra, who is called Gautama (SB. 
ib. 19). She is explicable best as an anthropomorphized form 
like Sita, holy a meaning the land fit for plowing and ahalya the 
as yet unplowed land. Compare dvi-halya = dvi-sttya. It is 
worth noting also that the later ‘wonder-cow’ is clearly the 
earth in the Rig-Yeda (as was to be expected) and that she is a 
possession of Indra (7. 27. 4; cf. 10. 133. 7). Besides being a 
ram, Indra, who is usually a bull (e. g. 1. 55. 4; bull and lord 
in 1. 9. 4), is likened to a goat with its foot as he reaches goods 
to his worshiper with his long hook (8. 17. 10,* 10. 134. 6). 
Food and children are his constant gifts (8. 6. 23 and above). 
Gold (4. 32. 19) and treasure-trove seem to be later additions 
to his store of gifts (8. 32, 9; 66. 4; 10. 48. 4). In the con- 
ception of him as a storm-god sharpening his weapon against the 
foe, Indra is also like a ‘fearful wild beast of the mountain,’ 
words employed as well to describe Yisnu (1. 154. 2; 10. 180. 
2). 21 


21 The phrase uru Jcr&mista jlvdse also is used of Indra as well as of 
Visnu (1. 155. 4; 8, 63. 9, 12). Apropos of the suggested derivation of 
Visnu from sanu, as if the word meant 'through the mountain ridges, ’ 
it should be remembered that visnu is a perfectly ordinary formation, like 
jisnu in RV., danksmt in YS., bMsnu in AB,, stMsnu in the epic, and sim- 
ilar formations, desum, gisnu, common to all the literature. ! : The accent 
is no more irregular than in Danu . These forms are not all accented alike, 
and a proper name is always apt to make a shift (arbuda, Arbuda). 
Like jesi jisno Mtdm dlidnam (6. 45. 15) we may imagine a vSsi 
Vimo more easily than the abnormal formation of vi with a quasi- 
object. The ii-tard m, vl-Tcram accompaniment is much more likely to have 
come from Vi-mu than vice versa. In any case, it is only Indra and never 
Visnu who climbs the ridges (1. 10. 2). On the other hand, Visim is pecu- 
liarly the god of movement. Perhaps splendor is implicit, as in many 
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Yet the animals with which Indra is merely compared indicate 
only his strength or fury. Thus he is ‘like an elephant’ and 
‘like a lion’ in the same verse (4. 16. 14). Metaphorically 
he is a steed devouring people (2. 21. 3) and winning fields, 
urvardjii, as he wins everything else, visvajit, while at the same 
time he is the hull that does not yield and of unequaled wisdom 
( dsamastaMvyah , 2. 21. 1-4). All these differ from the ani- 
mality expressed by his becoming a ram for the sake of a love- 
affair and by his being addressed directly as the ram, ‘Sing to 
the ram’ (1. 51. 1). Indra is hymned as bull or buffalo else- 
where without special allusion to the stream of life sent out by 
him (compare 1. 177, etc.).- 2 

To Indra is ascribed the only general verdict on women’s 
mind: asdsydm mtnah ; iito aha krdtum raghum (8. 33. 17), that 
is, according to Ludwig, women’s ‘sinn fiigt der zucht 
sich nicht, auch ihre einsicht its gering,’ but, in the more 
courteous version of Grassmann, women’s sense is ‘untadelig’ 
and she possesses ‘riistige Thatigkeit’! It really means that a 
woman is a light-minded creature whose thoughts are not to be 
controlled, the passage being late and to be interpreted accord- 
ingly. The only significance it has here lies in its being attrib- 
uted to Indra at all, as a general proverb is attributed to the 
one who ought to have said it. In other words, Indra was 
already an expert in female lore. 

A relic of the gradual rise of Indra at the expense of other 
gods may be seen in the statement of 7. 21. 5-7, that phallic 
gods are not admitted to the rite of the Vasisthas and that 
former gods have yielded their power to the spiritual lordship 
of Indra. Many passages point to the same fact. Compare 6. 36. 

1, ‘When thou didst take to thyself the spirit-power of the gods’ ; 

2. 16. 4, ‘All have brought their power to him the revered, 
yajatd, as to one who is the bull’ among gods; 4. 17. 1, ‘Earth 
yielded her power (matriarchal?) to thee and Dyaus admitted 


words of swift motion (IF. 2. 43) ; but the radical idea is movement and 
the root vi or vt, meaning ‘go, hasten, be active/ is in accord with the con- 
ception of the god who is especially called ‘swift’ and ‘hastening,’ esa, etc. 
It is said of the ASvins that they go through the back of the hill (1. 117. 
16), but the only connection Yisnu has with the sanu is to ‘stand oh the 
back of the hill’ with Indra (1. 155, 1). 

43 ‘When they say “he is bom of a horse,” I think it means that 
“he is bom of strength” ’ (10. 73. 10). 

18 JAOS 36 
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it’; 4. 19. 2, ‘As if weak with age (cf. 8. 45. 20) the gods suc- 
cumbed; thou hast become ( bhuvah ) the universal lord’ ; 6. 22. 
9, ‘Thou hast become ( bhuvah ) king of divine and earthly 
people.’ As thus exalted Indra becomes pdtir divdh (10. 111. 
3, and above), lord of the sky; and the Vasisthas ‘do not for- 
get to praise him as an Asura’ (7. 22. 5). He even becomes 
the god of the thirty-four heavenly lights (10. 55. 3) or gods 
(he divides the sky, astronomically, 10. 138. 6), the all-maker, 
all-god ( visvdkarmd visvddcvah , 8. 98. 2), the universal father 
and mother (ib. 11), begetter of earth and sky (ib, 3G. 4-5; 96. 
4-6). Such exaltation in no wise lessens the aspect presented 
above, any more than does the occasionally exclusive laudation 
of Indra as a war-god and victor. The Vedie Aryans do not 
all yield to him at once. The worshipers of Indra are ‘blamed’ 
(1. 4. 5) ; they even ‘endure the people’s curse,’ Utiksante 
abhisasiim jdnandm (3. 30. 1), but Indra ‘satisfies even those 
that blame’ him (8. 70. 10). The ivdnidas, ‘they that blame 
thee,’ are of the first importance in estimating the godship of 
Indra in the Rig- Veda. 28 It is only gradually that he becomes 
so great that even among the Vasisthas he is a ‘savior from 
sin’ as well as ‘leader of the army’ (7. 20. 1, 5). His ‘magic’ 
becomes ‘wisdom,’ and he is extolled by Varuna as well as by 
Visnu and the bowing Maruts (8. 12. 29; 15. 9; 10. 113. 2). 
As supreme god Indra ‘does not oppose the laws’ of other gods 
(10. 48. 11) ; he even avenges the wrong done to Varuna (10. 
89. 8 f.). Yet this is he who shrinks neither from the vendetta' 
waged by those he has wronged, nor from any crime, nd Ulbimd 
isate (5. 34. 4). His every act becomes famous because he is 
now so great (8. 45. 32). As his two steeds become a hundred 
(8. 6. 42) and then a thousand (6. 47. 18), adorned with pea- 
cock-tails and white backs (3. 45. 1; 8. 1. 25), so has he himself 
been multiplied and magnified. ‘Dyaus Asura bowed to great 
Indra, Earth also bowed, and all the gods placed him first’ (1. 
131. 1) . He is the ‘young’ god to whom other gods have yielded 
their strength; but he is sivd, ‘kind,’ to his worshiper, though a 
relentless victor and usurper (2. 20. 3 f.). As usurper Indra 


“In 10. 48. 7 Indra himself asks, ‘Why do (my) un-Indra enemies blame 
me?’ The Maruts too are not without their scoffer (5. 42. 10; ef. 6. 52. 2), 
Visnu as ‘friend’ of Indra may also be blamed (10. 27. 6, Ludwig). In 
2. 23. 14 some blame Brhaspati (Indra) . 
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is extolled; he is the great thief among the gods. It is he who 
stole (1. 131. 4) not only earth and water and Soma, hut the 
dawns with the sun (2. 20. 5, musndnn masah). ‘Being lord 
because of thy physical power thou hast stolen the sun’s disk 5 
(1. 175. 4; ef. 1. 11. 4, ‘of unlimited power, the youthful wise 
one’). Thus truly the Visvamitras, one of his triumphant clans, 
may say of him that ‘he is the only king of the whole world, 5 
and the Kanvas cry, ‘the gods have bowed themselves to thy 
friendship, 6 Marudgana’ (3. 46. 2; 8. 89. 2; 8. 98. 3). 

On the whole, of former interpretations of Indra, that offered 
by Hillebrandt best agrees with what has here been unfolded. 
His idea is that Indra was originally the sun, but in the Big- 
Yeda is no longer the sun-god, while not yet a rain-god. This, 
to be sure, leaves the Vedie Indra suspended like an epic sage 
in mid-air, so to speak, but it is a helpful explanation, and the 
only one that resolves, in a measure, the many elements of fer- 
tility; unless indeed one adopts the older attitude of Both and 
Perry and holds that as universal god Indra is explicable in any 
function,- 4 which seems to me impossible, as Indra ’s gradual 
growth is unmistakable. Yet I cannot accept Indra as originally 
a sun-god when he slays Arbuda with cold (nor translate 
himena with Hillebrandt as ‘in winter’) and assumes (steals) 
solar powers and only in the latest hymns is ‘like the sun’ or 
is the sun. Nor can I see why a god of light should have become 
obnoxious to the treatment Indra received from Zoroaster or 
Zoroastrianism. If originally the sun, he should have become a 
favorite, not the third-worst devil. Vrtra too as winter cold 
opposes all tradition. If we imagine Indra first as a demon of 
fertility, his rise to chief war-god among two or three clans is 
on a par with similar development elsewhere, and his rise from 
war-god to greatest god of the larger group of clans is like 
that of most successful war-gods, for example those of Babylon 
and Assyria. Even his aspect as healer is consonant with his 
origin as here depicted. 25 Witness the healing qualities of the 
Hood-spirit in Shintoism, now curer of ills as well as genius of 
fertility and food. 

34 Hillebrandt, Vedische Myfhologie, 3. 251; Perry, JAOS. 11. 69. Olden- 
berg, Die JReligion des Veda, p. 143, points out that Indra is a rain-god 
also in Pali literature. 

26 Health and water 'as medicine 5 are connected. See 5. 53. 14, where 
all three come from the Maruts. 
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If the development of Mars, as some think, were certainly 
from a fertility-spirit, we should have in him a good parallel 
to Indra. Apollo, too, who begins as spirit of herds and flocks, 
is identified with the Ram (-god, Karneios), has his love-affairs 
with nymphs and shepherdesses, becomes identified with the sun, 
and then appears as a healer (he came to Rome first as Apollo 
Medicus), which seems to have been very nearly the career of 
Indra, though I should ascribe to the latter god a more general 
productivity than that evinced by Apollo’s care for cattle. Per- 
haps, however, we are too prone to make specialists of the ancient 
clan-gods. Departmental spirits have their place, but the chief 
god of any clan has from the first more to attend to than have 
they. J nppiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri, long after he 
becomes the national god, Stator, Victor, Invictus, Maximus, 
Optimus; not because he assumes universal guardianship and 
then imter alia sees to rain, but because, despite his later great- 
ness, he retains his primitive duty of caring for his clan in all 
ways. 



Further Notes on the So-Called Epic of Paradise. — By J. 

Dyn’eley Prince, Professor in Columbia University, New 

York City. 

In JAOS 36, pp. 140-145, Dr. Stephen PI. Langdon has criti- 
cised my review (ibid. pp. 90-114) of his ‘Sumerian Epic of 
Paradise, the Flood and Fall of Man,’ and seeks by means of 
text corrections to maintain his thesis that his document con- 
tains a description of Paradise, the ejection of mankind by a 
hood, and the deliverance of a certain pious person who became 
an agriculturist and was eventually cursed by the god Enki. 

Accepting many of Dr. Langdon ’s textual emendations — it 
is still impossible to see how he has altered my interpretation 
of the text as a whole. He may show that the cassia plant was 
not -the death-plant and, as will appear from the following 
review of his criticisms, he may have improved the lucidity of 
the text in places, but he has certainly not broken down the 
interpretation of the crucial Obv. i., describing the condition of 
the land as a waste place desolated by drought instead of, as 
he believes, a Paradise on earth. Upon this first column the 
correct understanding of the entire poem depends. 

Through the courtesy of Dr, Jastrow, I have been able to 
comment on some of his and Dr. Ohiera’s emendations, based 
upon their recent collation of the text. 

obverse 

I. 

1) e-ne-ba-dm I rendered ‘they that are cut off/ understand- 
ing the verb-root to be ba + the suffix dm. This seems to me a 
still possible translation, but, even if we regard e-ne as the 
verb-stem = calalu and ba-dm as the suffix, the interpretation 
remains the same; viz., ‘they that have ceased, they that have 
ceased are ye’ ; note IY. R. 13 b, 39 : u-ba-ra-e-ne = la aclalu ‘I 
shall not cease.’ The people of the land have ceased -to exist. 

17) Langdon: nu-ub-zu (vice -ba). If accepted, I render: 
‘the dog knows no longer the crouching kids,’ i. e, does not 
recognize them, because there are neither dogs nor kids! 
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18) L. reads DUN = some sort of bovine animal, ‘zebu ( ?).’ 
Render : ‘the DUN ( ?) knows no longer how to eat the grain. ’ It 
is not necessary to assume the idea ‘ cohabit’ for zu, a sense, which, 
by the bye, need not be regarded as ‘obscene’ (L). On the 
other hand if L.’s original ba (for zu) be retained, ba = naMru, 
‘tear’: ‘the dog no longer tears the kids’ (Jastrow). I prefer 
zu, as this makes better sense in connection with the cattle eat- 
ing grain. 

19) Obscure, but in the general sense showing the absence 
of life: nu-mu-un-su, (L. su, better than zu) dim-ur-ra can 
hardly mean ‘grown-up offspring,’ but merely ‘offspring’; 
nu-mu-un-su means ‘seed of the body’ (su). L. : ‘fondling of 
the lap’ ( ?) = dim-ur-ra ( ?). 

28) libir-e X-e nu-mu-nicjin. L. reads the unknown sign X 
as zag = piristu, nimequ ‘wisdom,’ or = r$mu ‘mercy.’ It 
cannot possibly mean ‘mercy’ here. If this be admitted, the 
line may be rendered: ‘the libir no longer turns ( nigin ) to wis- 
dom,’ i. e. officials no longer perform their function, because 
they do not exist. 

30) L.: zag eri-ka i~lu (DIB vice KTU) nu-mu-ni-bi, and 
translates: ‘in the sanctuary of the city, alas (i-lu) they said 
not,’ but this really means: ‘the decree (zag) of the city is 
accepted no longer, they say’; DIB = cab at u which can mean 
‘accept.’ That is, city ordinances have no longer any weight, 
as there are no more cities. All government has ceased. Jas- 
trow denies the zap-sign here, and reads i-lu as i-dur (KU) = 
nubbH ‘they lament’ (?). 

31) Chiera states a-a-ni is correct. 

obverse ) 

II. 

16) Untranslated before. L. : a-sag a-gar ab-sim-a-ni se-mu-na, 
‘the fields and meadows their vegetation (yielded in abun- 
dance).’ Accepting this and reading ‘shall yield,’ it is in 
harmony with the rest of the passage, showing the beneficent- 
nature of the flood. 

31) L.: d En-H-ge za (vice a) d Dam-gal-nun-na, ‘Enkiby the 
side of (=with) Damgalnunna. ’ Jastrow thinks a is certain, 
and objects to za as a preposition before the noun, but preposi- 
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tions exist in Sumerian (cp. HT. p. 141) ; in fact d ( a-a ) = ‘by 
the side of. ’ 


OBVERSE 

III. 

4, 5, 7, 8, 24, 25 L. reads: ■nu-mu-un-su-ub-bi ‘the sinless 
seed,’ vice nu-mu-un-za ub-bi ‘as thy seed revere him.’ This 
makes no essential change. 

12, 32 L. : gibil im-ma-an-su-ub, vice -te(g). This can mean 
‘with fire he purified (the ship),’ 

27, 28 L. : su-ub-bu-ma-ni , ‘ (the son of man, that pious one) 
whom he has declared pure’; perhaps better: ‘whom he has 
purified.’ This is in harmony with my general rendering, indi- 
cating the divine approbation of the favorite. 

39) Langdon objects to my reading Tag-gu (KU) for the 
name of the favorite on the ground that the second sign in the 
name has two internal horizontals, which he claims must always 
indicate a twgr-value. This theory is not substantiated by Bar- 
ton, Thureau-Dangin, or Friedr, Delitzsch, all of whom make 
no phonetic difference between the square enclosure with one, 
two or three internal horizontals. It is not probable that the 
sign with two horizontals could not have the value ku. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the phonetic value of this 
name is very obscure, but Langdon ’s association of his value 
Tag-tug with the ■ndxu-stem ‘rest,’ in order to connect the word 
with the Biblical Noah, is too far-fetched to seem possible. Jas- 
trow denies the possibility of a name Tag-tug at . all. It would 
have to be Tag-tag or Tug-tug. This is very probable. 

42) L.: gu ga-ra-ab-dug (vice - ra-dug ) ; render: ‘I will say 
it (-&) to thee ( ra -).’ 


REVERSE 

I. 

36) L. : ne-in-si-si (vice mal-e) ; render: ‘in his seat (ur- 
ra-ni ) he took his place (si-si).’ 

39) L. : sukkal-na (vice e-na) ; render: ‘to his messenger he 
gave order. ’ Jastrow reads sukkal-a-na, a much better rendering 
grammatically but Chiera says e = BIT is sure ! 

41) L. : (vice gul-si) , indicating some sort of plant; 

render: ‘I, as gardener, planted (?) the gul-RIM plant.’ 
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42) L. objects to Sam-, substituting probably il; render: 4 1 
will appoint thee as il’ (obscure). Note that il = Ka-ka-si-ga, 
perhaps 4 mouth-giver ’ = 4 agent, attorney' ( ?). Jastrow says 
Sam is certain ; if so, a better version. 

48) L. : si-gi (vice his original zi). I also read si-gi (JAOS 
36, p. 104). 


REVERSE 

II. 

20) L. : w-RIM (vice u-gis ) ; render : 4 my king as to the 
w-RIM plant has decreed.’ According to L. = supalu, suplu = 
lardu; arantu 4 nard,’ n. 1, p. 142. 

35) L. corrects his translation regarding the cassia-plant which 
is apparently not the herb of death. Render : 4 he may pluck it ; 
he may eat it’ 

37) L, inserts d En-ki and reads sig (vice cli) ; render: l Enki 
placed therein the plant whose fate he had determined.’ This 
seems correct. Then follows the curse, but there is no statement 
that any forbidden plant has been eaten ! In fact, the reason of 
the curse is not given at all, which materially interferes with 
Langdon’s idea as to the meaning of the text, and this by his 
own more recent reading, inserting the god-name d En-ki. 

37 and 38). Note the passage i-de nam-ti-la, en-na ba-ug-gi-a 
i-de ba-ra-m-bar-ri-en , which L. renders: 4 the face of life, 
until he dies, shall he not see. ’ If the word 4 until’ be retained, 
this makes no clear sense in English. Until he dies, he would 
be living and hence would be ‘seeing the face of life,’ which 
can only mean ‘live.’ This passage must, therefore, point to the 
time of the favorite ’s death. I still render en-na ba-ug-gi-a , 4 when 
he dies,’ indicating that at the time of his death he shall not 
see life, i. e. have no eternal life (JAOS 36, p. 93). The form 
ba-ug-gi-a with overhanging -a can mean only ‘when he dies. ’ 
En-na undoubtedly means ‘until’ (Del., Sum. Gr., p. 58), but 
it must be used here in the sense of an anticipative durative. 
It should be noted that, when en-na clearly means ‘until,’ it 
must be followed by -s in the verb-form (Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 
58). We find a similar usage to this in the Slavonic languages, 
as in Russian na budushchi god, lit., ‘unto (until) next year,’ 
which is commonly used in the simple sense ‘next year,’ by 
anticipation. It should be observed, however, that, even if 
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Langdon is right, this still does not change the general mean- 
ing of the text, which plainly prescribes a punishment for the 
favorite. 

40) L. : lul-a, ‘with woful cry’ ; better ‘rebelliously’ (= sar- 
aru). 

44) L. strikes out the numeral two and reads -a, which was 
originally suggested by Jastrow; i. e. uru-ma-a gis-mal ga-ri-du 
(KAK) mu-zu g e-pad-da. He is probably right in thinking that 
gis-mal = ‘creature 5 and not ‘throne’ and, therefore, the lines 
should read : ‘in my city a being I shall create for thee, and she 
shall call upon thy name.’ Of course, this rendering depends 
on the correctness of -a, instead of ‘two,’ which is doubtful. 

45) Bender: . . . ‘her head like the others is fashioned. 5 

46) Bender: ‘her foot like the others is designed.’ 

47) Bender: ‘her eye like the others is endowed with light.’ 

All this seems to refer to a female companion for the favorite, 

but the passage is very obscure. 

These textual criticisms in no way insure the original interpre- 
tation of Dr. Langdon. The sense of Obv. Col. i., as already 
pointed out by me in JAOS 36, p. 90, still refers to a territory 
which had been practically destroyed by drought. This desola- 
tion is even more vividly described in lines 17 ff. by Langdon ’s 
recent corrections of the text ! In Obv. ii., the prayer for water 
is answered more plainly in 16, translated for the first time by 
Langdon : showing how the fields and meadows yield richly. In 
Obv. iii., the special favorite is allotted to the goddess. As Lang- 
don now has it, he is ‘the pure seed; the purified one,’ fit for 
divine service. Dr. Langdon ’s textual changes make no differ- 
ence whatever in favor of a ‘Paradise ’-interpretation. He states 
that this is not a ‘tendency 5 composition, as it has no refrains, 
yet an impartial student, reading the text in JAOS 36, pp. 95 ff., 
cannot fail to observe the evident antiphonies confirming the 
stereotyped character of the poem. This is further substantiated 
by the clearly deliberate arbitrary identification of god with god 
at the close and the constant submission to Enki (Ea) as 
supreme. 



Sumerian and Akkadian Views of Beginnings . — By Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


I 

Until a comparatively short time ago it was quite impossible 
to differentiate in the religions that developed thousands of years 
ago in the Euphrates Valley between elements that could be set 
down as Sumerian or non-Semitic and such as were Akkadian 
or Semitic. Even now it would be hazardous to dogmatize on 
the subject. Such attempts as were formerly made by some 
scholars, bolder than the rest, were entirely premature, as, for 
example, the view that the incantations and magical texts 
embodied Sumerian points of view, while hymns of a higher 
order and lamentation psalms were the contributions of Akka- 
dians to the mixed Sumero- Akkadian culture. As a result, how- 
ever, of the progress made during the past decade and the eluci- 
dation of the mysteries of Sumerian texts — a progress due chiefly 
to the researches of Thureau-D angin, Delitzseh, and Poebel — we 
are in a far better position to interpret also the religions views 
revealed in these texts. The publication during recent years 
of many Sumerian religious texts of older periods, or late copies 
of unquestionably genuine and very old Sumerian originals, has 
added to the material now at our disposal for distinguishing 
Sumerian beliefs and points of view from such as are due to 
later accretions, reflecting Semitic thought and Semitic concep- 
tions. To be sure, we must proceed cautiously in such attempted 
differentiation, both because of the uncertainty still prevailing 
in renderings of Sumerian texts and because of the mixed char- 
acter of the Babylonian religion — composed of Sumerian and 
Semitic elements even in the earliest period to which our mate- 
rial carries us back. 

Barring short votive inscriptions and the ordinary types of 
legal documents, which because of the occurrence of stereotyped 
formulas no longer offer any serious difficulties, the first trans- 
lation of a Sumerian text is still necessarily tentative, and the 
cautious scholar intersperses his first rendering liberally with 
interrogation marks or asterisks as an indication of his doubt 
or his confession of ignorance. Our knowledge of Sumerian 
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is at present in the position in which Babylonian-Assyrian or, 
to nse the more correct form, Akkadian, was some four decades 
ago — the general features pretty clearly ascertained, but with 
much uncertainty as to details. Until two decades ago, consid- 
erable doubt existed in the minds of many Assyriologists 
whether what was called Sumerian really represented a genuine 
language or was merely an ideographic method of writing Akka- 
dian with all kinds of artificial semi-cryptic devices — a doubt 
justified by the vagaries of many Sumerologists and by the many 
strange phenomena presented by Sumerian that gave to it a sur- 
face appearance of artificiality. It is, therefore, no small 
achievement to find ourselves at present able to indicate many of 
the details of the verb formation, of the combinations of nouns 
with suffixes, and of the general features of the syntax. We are, 
furthermore, able in the ease of long unilingual texts to furnish 
at least a general interpretation on which reliance can be placed. 
Moreover, after a tentative translation of a text has been given, 
it is possible through the combined efforts of scholars to reach 
out to more definite results in many matters of detail, albeit 
that the work of such decipherment is a slow and painful one — 
a step-by-step process with many pitfalls, to be avoided only by 
conscientious and unsparing self-criticism, together with a fre- 
quent revision of one’s results. 

With these precautions well in mind, let me put our present 
knowledge of Sumerian to a test by an endeavor to differen- 
tiate between Sumerian and Akkadian views of Beginnings on 
the basis of the material now at hand. 

II 

We may take as our starting-point the assumption, probable 
on a priori grounds, that when the Sumerians came to the 
Euphrates Yalley as conquerors 1 they brought with them their 
traditions regarding the beginnings of things. Such traditions 
take their rise at an early stage of culture, and the Sumerians 
must have passed far beyond this stage before commingling with 
Akkadians. If, therefore, we find in the cuneiform literature 

l I am leaving to one side the difficult question whether the Sumerians 
or the Akkadians were the first to settle in the Euphrates Valley, though my 
own inclination is to adopt Eduard Meyer's view (Sumerier md Semiten 
in Babylonien, p. 107 seq.) that the Semites were the first on the ground 
and that the Sumerians represent newcomers. 
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various views of such beginnings set forth, the attempt to explain 
such divergent conceptions through an apportionment among 
Sumerians and Akkadians respectively is at least justified, par- 
ticularly when the variations point to diyergent climatic condi- 
tions as their background. 

A people dwelling in a valley and in a region where there is 
water in plenty, and where in fact the overflow of streams during 
a portion of the year becomes a menace to life and property, will 
develop different traditions of beginnings from those*, arising 
among a people whose home is in mountainous regions where 
water is less abundant and where there is no danger of inunda- 
tions. What may be called the main version in cuneiform litera- 
ture of the beginnings of things is the one familiar to us, since 
the discovery by George Smith 2 over forty years ago of a frag- 
ment in the library of Ashurbanapal, giving an account of a 
time when neither heaven nor earth ‘had a name , 3 * 5 i. e. did not 
exist, and detailing the order in which at the beginning of time 
the gods were produced or evolved in pairs. This fragment 
proved to be the first tablet of a series of seven, dealing with the 
work of creation, in which the chief part was played by the 
god Marduk, who dispatched a monster Tiamat — the symbol and 
personification of the raging waters— after which the regular 
order of nature is established in place Of the chaos and confusion 
prevailing while Tiamat and her army of monsters were in con- 
trol. The circumstance that the hero of the myth is Marduk, 
the patron deity of the city of Babylon and the head of the 
pantheon after Babylon had become the capital of an empire, 
uniting the states or sections into which the Euphrates Valley 
hacl been divided, is sufficient evidence that this version of the 
Creation myth reflects the views and traditions of the Akkadians, 
who established the empire of which Babylon was the center. 
This conclusion is confirmed by a more detailed consideration 
of the contents of the portions of the seven tablets preserved/ 
The entire series has been properly designated as a paean in 
honor of Marduk, since his overthrow of Tiamat is the central 
deed. This overthrow forms the starting-point of creation, so 

3 See the first account of this discovery in TSBA. 2. 213-234:, read at the 
meeting of December 3, 1872. ' ' 

8 The standard edition is by L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation 

(London, 1902, 2 vols.) in connection with Cuneiform Texts, etc., Part 13 
(London, 1901). . 
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far as a genuine conception of creation is involved. It might be 
more accurate perhaps to speak of a process of evolution, since 
it is not related that the universe is actually created, but merely 
that the regular order of the phenomena of nature is established 
after chaotic conditions had been overcome. The earth is 
assumed to be submerged beneath the waters that cover every- 
thing; it has ‘no name/ because it was not visible, and there- 
fore to all practical purposes did not exist. The earth meant is 
the verdure-covered soil, producing plants and trees, and swarm- 
ing with life, just as by ‘heavens’ are meant the regular phe- 
nomena to be observed in the heavens. Tiamat and her brood 
represent the fury of the elements, rain and storms. The sym- 
bolism is unmistakable, for the name Tiamat means the ‘sea’ as 
the conglomeration of all waters. Tiamat and her brood, pic- 
tured as cruel and merciless and as destructive forces, symbolize 
the rainy and stormy season which in a region like the Euphra- 
tes Valley submerges large districts, produces havoc and chokes 
off manifestations of life on the earth till in the spring the sun 
triumphs over the rains and storms. The earth appears, and 
through the sun’s rays vegetation is brought forth. The period 
of vegetation represents law and order established in the uni- 
verse. Marduk is the sun-god, more particularly the youthful 
hero, identified with the sun of the springtime. The nature- 
myth underlying the story of Marduk ’s conquest of Tiamat is, 
therefore, the change of season from the winter or rainy sea- 
son to the spring. We are not concerned here with earlier ver- 
sions which may be discerned beneath the present one, or with 
the composite elements 4 to be discerned in the seven tablets, but 
merely with its final form as clearly embodying the view of 
beginnings as it shaped itself during the period of Akkadian 
control in the Euphrates Valley, and received its final form as 
we have it. The main feature of the myth is that the world, 
conceived as law and order, began at the beginning of time in 
the spring. In accord with this we find the New Year’s fes- 
tival celebrated in Babylonia as in Assyria in the spring, and, 
therefore, the calendar, when perfected, beginning with the first 
spring month. Such a conception, with water as the primeval 

4 1 have discussed these elements in a paper on ‘The Composite Char- 
acter of the Babylonian Creation Story* in the Noldeke Festschrift (1906), 
2. 969-982. 
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element that needs to be controlled before vegetation can arise, 
life endure, and sun, moon and planets move in their courses, 
is natural to a region marked by two large rivers emptying into 
a large body of water like the Persian Gulf. An astrological 
motif enters into the tale, assuming a close relationship between 
heaven and earth, and leading to a correspondence between events 
above to occurrences below, which is a feature of Babylonian 
Assyrian ‘theology.’ The story in its present form belongs to 
the period when the seats of the gods, who as representatives of 
law and order are opposed by Tiamat and her army, have been 
transferred to the heavens . 5 In accordance with this astrological 
setting, Marduk’s first task after overcoming Tiamat is to pass 
across the heavens, assigning fixed positions to the stars — i. e. 
to the gods— and regulating the calendar through the phases 
of the moon. With the sun in control of the universe, the 
movements of the heavenly bodies are regulated, vegetation 
springs up below, and the earth is thus prepared to sup- 
port life — animals and mankind. Heaven, accordingly, just as 
the earth, is assumed to be in existence, but the latter is not 
visible and the former does not manifest the regular phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies. The view here maintained is in keeping 
with the character of primitive creation tales or myths else- 
where, for the thought of a genuine creation out of nothing — a 
creatio ex nihilo — lies beyond the mental horizon of man in 
early and even in comparatively advanced stages of culture. As 
a trace of this limitation in the conception of beginnings, we 
find the keynote of the Akkadian creation-myth to be order 
rather than creation — order in place of the preceding lawless- 
ness. The tale remains, despite the introduction of more 
advanced ideas, on a level with a genuine nature myth — pic- 
turing the world as beginning in the spring. It was suggested by 
the manner in which, because of the climatic conditions prevail- 
ing in the Euphrates Valley, there is repeated each spring on a 
small scale the process of the conquest of the waters, with new 
life in nature springing up as a consequence of the recession 
of the waters. The world begins in the spring after the winter 
rains and storms have ceased. 


B See Jastrow, Aspects of Religions Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 207 sag., and Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 2. 420 seq. 
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III 

Now by the side of this distinctively Akkadian version — there 
is no reason to assume that it reverts to a Sumerian original — 
we have another partially preserved version of creation, written 
in Sumerian, though fortunately accompanied by an Akkadian 
translation. While agreeing with the Marduk paean in not 
passing back to any real period of a creatio ex nihilo, it unfolds 
in other respects an entirely different picture. 

The text, imperfectly preserved, 0 is an incantation to which 
as an introduction a narrative of the beginnings of things is 
attached. 7 It betrays evidence of having been edited and modi- 
fied in order to adapt it to later political conditions than those 
in existence at the time when the composition first arose. This 
is shown by the introduction of the city of Babylon and its 
temple as among the first cities to be established (line 14), 
whereas in an earlier section Nippur, Uruk, and Eridu are 
named, but not Babylon. Now, Babylon does not come into 
prominence till after the establishment of a Semitic dynasty 


"Cuneiform Texts , 13, pi. 35-38. See King, Seven Tablets of Creation, 
1. 130-139. 

7 This attachment of myths to incantations is characteristic of both 
Sumerian and Akkadian compositions. Thus, to give a few examples, we 
have a tale of a tooth-worm as the supposed cause of tootliaehe intro- 
duced in connection with an incantation ( Cuneiform Texts, 17, pi. 50) — 
the story forming, as it were, the justification for confidence in the incan- 
tation against toothache. The conflict between the moon and hostile 
powers, the story of the seven evil powers, etc., is part of an incantation 
Series ( Cuneiform Texts 16, pi. 13, col. iii; pi. 15, col. v, 28-58). An 
address to the ‘ River of Creation,’ the remnant of some myth dealing 
with the beginnings of things, forms the introduction to two incantations 
(King, Seven Tablets of Creation, 1. 200-201). Langdon’s recent publi- 
cation of a Sumerian text, which will be discussed below (p. 290), likewise 
terminates in an incantation. In fact it would seem that to incanta- 
tions we owe tire preservation of most of our Babylonian-Assyrian myths. 
We encounter the same combination among other peoples. So, e. g,, in 
ancient Germanic literary fragments as in the Merseburger charms, ' the 
introduction is a snatch of some myth to justify and strengthen the charm 
itself that follows. It is interesting to note that we also find bits of 
myths introduced into astrological texts. So, e. g., in Virolleaud, L ’Astrolo- 
gie Chaldeenne, Sin, no. i, and King, Seven Tablets, 2, pi. 49-50, the crea- 
tion of the moon and sun by the triad, Amu, Enlil, and Ea. See Jaatrow, 
j Religion JBabyloniens md Assyriens, 2. 544. 
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with Babylon as its center, the sixth member of which is Ham- 
rnurapi (2123-2081 B. C.)> who succeeds in uniting the Euphra- 
tes states into a great empire. The introduction of Babylon and 
its juxtaposition with such far older and genuine Sumerian cen- 
tres as Nippur, 'Uriik, and Eridu belongs therefore to the post- 
I-Iammurapi age. There are other indications of considerable 
modification that this text has undergone, and by a careful analy- 
sis we can with some degree of certainty lop off the later addi- 
tions from the original stock. To make this clear I will first 
give a translation of the text as it stands and then endeavor to 
restore the older form. 


1 A holy house, a house of the gods (in) a 

holy place 8 * had not been made. 

Reed had not sprouted, tree had not been made. 

Brick had not been laid, brick structure had not 
been built. 

No house made, no city built. 

5 A city had not been made, living creature 0 not 
yet installed. 

Nippur was not made, E-Kur not built. 10 

Uruk not made, E-Anna not built. 

The Deep 11 had not been made, Eridu not built. 

A holy house, a house of the gods — as its 
dwelling was not made. 12 


8 The Sumerian, original has merely ' the holy place ’ which is better, for 
the 'holy house 5 is the 'holy place.’ The line aims to describe a time 
before the gods had any dwelling-place, i. e. therefore, before they existed. 

0 A-Dam — nam-maS-iu-u with the verb Sa-Tcin ('place’) to convey the 
idea of filling a place with life. ~Wp might render it 'life had not 
swarmed.’ 

10 The city and its temples are inseparable, because the city is pri- 
marily the dwelling of the god of the plaee. 

u Zu-Ab ■= ap-su-u. 

12 Ki-Ku-bi Nu Dim = su-bat-su ul ip-Si-it, literally 'its dwelling was not 
built, ’ where ipSit is the third person feminine of the Permansive of epesu. 
The line is again intended, like line 1, to convey the thought that the gods 
were not yet. It is hardly likely that in the original Sumerian text the 
heaven as the dwelling-place of the gods was meant, though the later Akka- 
dian translator may have had this in mind. 
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10 All lands were sea. 

At a time wlien there was a ditch ( ?) 13 in the 
midst of the sea, 

At that time, Eridu was made, Esagila was built. 

Esagila where in the midst of the Deep 
Lugal Du-Azagga dwells. 

Babylon ho made, Esagila was completed. 14 

15 The Anunnaki altogether he made. 13 

A holy city, the dwelling of their choice, with 
a lofty name they proclaimed. 18 

Marduk 17 constructed an expanse 18 on the surface 
of the water. 

Dust he made and on the expanse he poured out. 

That the gods might be brought to dwell in 
their chosen dwelling, 

20 Mankind he created. 

Aruru created the seed of mankind with him. 

Beasts of the field, living creatures in the field 19 
he created. 

The Tigris and Euphrates he made and put in 
their place. 

Their names in goodly fashion he proclaimed. 


19 ra-tu-um-ma, where the emphatic addition, um-ma conveys the force of 
'there was,’ corresponding to the Sumerian nam = 'indeed. ’ See Delitzsch, 
Sumer. Gramm, at, ilc, p. 68. The Sumerian term corresponding to ratu 
is Mta. Ratu has been compared with the Hebrew rahat (Muss-Arnolt, 
Assyr. Diet., p. 961), 'ditch’ or 'gutter,’ and since among the synonyms 
of Mta we find Sita-na = bSratim 'wells’ (B&itrage mr Jssyriologie, 10. 75), 
we are safe in taking our word to indicate a 'ditch’ or 'canal’ — perhaps 
of sweet water in contrast to the aps4, 'salt ocean.’ 

14 Su-du — hik-lul. Note the different verb from the one (banti) used in 
the other portion of the text. 

15 So the Sumerian text, though perhaps an impersonal sense is intended. 

10 The Sumerian text says 'the houses (i. e. the temples of the gods) 

they named with a lofty name. ’ 

17 GirMm-ma, equated with Marduk in the Akkadian translation. 

“ a-ma-am (line 17) and a-rrn in line 18, i. e. amu, of which ammatu, 
used in the Akkadian creation story (I, 2.) appears to be a feminine form. 
Ammatu is generally rendered 'ground’ or land, but some such more gen- 
eral term like a solid 'expanse 1 comes nearer to the real meaning. 

19 That is, large and small animals. 

19 JAOS 86 
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25 Verdure, the marsh plant, reed, and sprout 
he created. 

The green of the field he created. 

Lands, marsh, 20 and swamp, 

Cow with her young, mother-sheep with her lambkin, 
lamb of the fold, 

Groves and forests, 

30 He-goat, mountain goat he placed. 

The lord Marduk at the edge of the sea an 
embankment shut off. 
reed, marsh (?) he placed, 
he brought forth. 

[Reed] he created, tree he created. 

35 . . .in the place he created. 

[Brick he laid] , brick structure he built. 

[House he made] , city he built. 

[City he made], living creature he installed. 

[Nippur he made] , E-Kur he built. 

40 [TJruk] he made, [E-Anna he built. 21 ] 

Line 5 taken in connection with line 12 points to Eridu lying 
at the Persian Gulf as the first 'city’ to be established. The 
hero of this myth would, therefore, be the god of Eridu, known 
to the Sumerians as Enki and appearing in Akkadian texts as Ea. 
One of the most common designations of this deity is 'King of 
the Deep’ and it is evident, therefore, that Lugal-Du-Azagga, 
'King of the holy habitation’, is a descriptive title of Enki, 22 
'the holy habitation’ being either Eridu or the temple at Eridu, 
or the Apsu or 'Deep’ within which Enki dwells. The term 
was probably applied originally to the great body of water on 
which Eridu lay and was afterwards extended to both the city 


20 Bug = apparu occurring also in line 25 and, therefore, an indication 
of a second version of the creation of vegetation. 

21 At this point there is a break in the tablet, and when (pi. 38) it 
becomes intelligible again, we are in the midst of an incantation. Perhaps 
two lines corresponding to lines 8 and 9 are to be added as follows: 

'The Deep he made, Eridu he built. 

A holy house, the house of the gods — as its dwelling he made. ’ 

“See further below (p. 298, note 63) on Du-Azagga as the Sumerian 
name of the 7th month (Ta8ritu) and perhaps originally the beginning of 
the year. TaSritu, the Akkadian equivalent, means 'beginning.’ 
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and temple sacred to' him. Since Eridu by virtue of its posi- 
tion must have been one of the oldest settlements in the region, 
if not indeed the oldest, it would be natural to find a ‘creation’ 
myth centering’ around this place as the first bit of terra firma 
to be created. A ‘ city, ’ which here simply means an inhabited 
place, is inconceivable from the Sumerian-Akkadian point of 
view without the temple as the ‘house’ of the god to whom the 
city is sacred. The ‘holy house’ is therefore in the first line, 
according to the Sumerian text, 23 equated with the ‘holy place,’ 
just as in line 4 ‘house’ and ‘city’ are equated. The first 
four lines describe in a general fashion a time before anything 
that we associate with this earth of ours — temples, plants, trees, 
structures, and cities — existed. It is not, however, said, as in 
the Akkadian version, that neither heaven nor earth ‘had a 
name.’ Apparently the world exists, not even submerged — but 
it is empty. 

"With the repetition of the reference to the ‘city’ in line 5, 
we reach a more specific stage of the description of the begin- 
nings of things and I venture to suggest that line 8, 

The Deep had not been made, Eridu not built, 

forms the parallel to line 5. Lines 6-7, mentioning two other 
old ‘cities,’ Nippur and TJruk, would then be later additions, 
introduced as illustrations of the time when nothing at all 
existed in this world. We may go a step further and take these 
two lines as belonging to another version which has been dove- 
tailed into the one associated more particularly with Eridu. 
This view would carry with it the assumption that lines 9-11 
belong to this ‘Nippur’ version, as we might call it, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘Eridu’ version. An assumption of this 
nature would explain the repetition in line 9 of what has been 
already said, in line 1. Moreover the conception of ‘all lands 
being sea’ is in contradiction to line 8 where it is said that 
Apsu or the watery deep had not yet been made. The concep- 
tion in the ‘Nippur’ version agrees with the one in the above 
discussed ‘Akkadian’ myth, according to which water covered 
everything at the beginning of time. Line 11 would also belong 
to the ‘Nippur’ version, beginning the description of the man- 
ner in which term firma appeared or was brought into existence, 
the description being continued in line 18. The Eridu ver- 


88 See above, note 8. 
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sion, on the other hand, beginning with lines 1-5 and 8, con- 
tinues in lines 12-13 with the description of Eridu and its temple 
as the first to be created. Line 14 

Babylon he made, Esagila was completed, 

is clearly a later insertion ad major cm gloriam of the later capi- 
tal of the Babylonian empire, the temple of which derived its 
name from the far older sanctuary of Eridu. 24 The use of an 
entirely different verb in this line — Su-du = kaldlu, ‘complete,’ 
in place of Du — epesn or Dim = band, ‘make’ and ‘build’ — 
points likewise to a different source for this line. 

In the Eridu version the creator is naturally the god of Eridu, 
introduced as Lugal-Du-Azagga in line 13. It is he, therefore, 
who is to be regarded as the subject of lines 15 and 20, specify- 
ing the creation of the Anunnaki and mankind. Anunnaki is 
here a collective name used either for the gods in general or 
more probably for a group of deities under the tutelage of Lugal- 
Du-Azagga, constituting his court and who are created at one 
time by him. These Anunnaki assign a ‘lofty name’ for the 
holy city chosen by them, that is, for Eridu. 215 In order to pro- 
vide a dwelling place, i. e. a temple in the city thus chosen, 
Lugal-Du-Azagga, it is said, (line 20) ‘creates mankind.’ 26 

That humanity exists for the sake of the gods is the philosophy 
underlying this version. The gods wish to be worshiped ; they 
need dwelling-places where the worshipers can gather. Men are 
therefore created to build temples as the essential feature of 
•‘cities. 5 

Line 21 represents again a gloss to line 14, in part to con- 
form to the later view which associates a female consort with 
every deity, in part to combine the version with another one 
which made the female divine element — here designated as 

24 The transfer is part of the general process, assigning to Marduk the 
attributes and distinction belonging to Ea of Eridu, who becomes the father 
of Marduk. See Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, p. 92, seq. 

25 The Sumerian form of the city is designated as Dug, 'the good city/ 
whereas in the Akkadian translation, it is likewise written ideographically 
but as Nun-Ki, 'the great’ of 'royal’ place. 

20 The conception is similar to what we find in the sixth tablet of the 
Akkadian version (King, Seven Tablets of Creation , 1. 86 seq.), where it 
is implied that mankind is created because the gods are lonely and want fol- 
lowers to pay them worship. 
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Arum — the 'mother’ of mankind. Aruru is merely one of 
many designations given to this element, which in the systema- 
tized pantheon of the Akkadians is symbolized under the gen- 
eric designation of Ishtar. 

There follows (lines 22-35) a description of the creation of 
animals and of plants and trees. The repetition points to a 
combination of two versions, since it is unlikely that in a unit 
text we would have double descriptions of (a) creation of ani- 
mals (line 22 and again in line 28 and 30), (b) the springing 
up of verdure and plants (lines 25-27 and again lines 32-35), 
while (e) line 29 again impresses one as a gloss added to either 
the one or the other version. In fact it is possible that we have 
three versions of the creation of animals and plants dovetailed 
into one another, to be analyzed as follows: (a) lines 22-26, 
animals, Tigris and Euphrates, verdure and plants 27 ; (b) lines 
27-28 and 30, verdure, plants, and animals (with line 29 as an 
interrupting gloss) ; and (c) lines 32-35, verdure, animals, 28 and 
trees. At all events, there can be little question that lines 22-26 
belong to the Eridu version, as is indicated by the mention of 
the two great rivers which empty their waters into the great 
‘deep’ — the domain of Lugal-Du-Azagga. It is this god, there- 
fore, who creates the animals of the field, assigns courses to the 
two rivers, gives them their names (by which is meant his con- 
trol of them, since he calls them into existence), and finally it 
is Lugal-Du-Azagga who causes vegetation to spring up. Lines 
27-28 and 30 may belong to the Nippur version; while lines 
31 and those following may represent a later addition in order 
to ascribe the honor of creation to Marduk. 20 If we are to 
assume a third independent version embodied in our text it 
would be the Marduk or Babylon version of which, therefore, 
line 14 would form a part. 

This brings us to the last point to be considered in our analy- 
sis — the occurrence of the name Marduk in line 17 as the equiva- 

: 27 Line 26 would represent a general summary to indicate all kinds of 
vegetation. 

as To be supplied in line 33, which would, therefore, read ' [beasts of the 
field and living creatures of the field] he brought forth,’ or similar words 
supplied at the beginning. Lines 31-32 would then form part of the 
‘Marduk’ or / Babylon’ version together with lines 14 and 21. 

20 Or this, as an alternative, may form part of a second Nippur version, 
modified by the substitution of Marduk for Enlil. See below, p. 287. 
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lent of a Sumerian deity written "Gi-Lim-ma. As the sole 
instance of such an equation, it is open to question whether the 
Akkadian translator is not revealing here his preference for 
Marduk rather than following a genuine tradition. If the line 
belongs to the ‘Nippur’ version, we should expect Gi-Lim-ma to 
be a designation of Enlil. The circumstance that in line 31, 
where the Sumerian portion is broken off, we have be-lum Mar- 
duk, ‘lord Marduk,’ points likewise to the substitution here of 
the god Marduk for the old patron deity of Nippur, who in the 
Akkadian myth of creation is obliged to yield his headship of 
the pantheon which he so long enjoyed to Marduk. The ‘Nip- 
pur’ version, consisting of lines 6-7, 9-11, 17, 18, 27-28, 20, 
and possibly also 33 and 35 (but hardly 31 and 32), would thus 
furnish us with an account of creation, beginning with a descrip- 
tion of a chaotic condition when the waters prevailed everywhere, 
as in the Akkadian version, followed by an account of terra firma 
brought about by a foundation of some kind stretched on the 
waters on which a deity pours dust so as to secure soil. After this 
land and marsh appear in which animal life is placed and reeds 
and trees spring up. If line 21 belongs to this version, 80 we would 
also have a reference to the creation of mankind by a deity in 
association with a goddess. 

The other version, forming, according tb the, thesis above set 
forth, the account of the beginnings of tilings, belonging to the 
old Sumerian center of Eridu, and consisting of lines 1-5, 8, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 22-26, reads as follows: 

1 A holy house, a house of the gods (in) a 

holy place had not been made. 

2 Reed had not sprouted, tree had not been made. 

3 Brick had not been laid, brick structure had m>t 

been built. 

4 No house made, no city built. 

5 A eify had not been made, living creature not yet 

installed. 

8 The Deep had not been made, Eridu 81 not built. 

12 At that time Eridu was made, Esagila was built. 

13 Esagila where in the midst of the Deep, Lugal-Du- 

Azagga dwells. 


80 See, however, above, p. 284. 

31 Written Dug-(ga), the 'good' city. See above, note 25. 
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15 The Anunnaki altogether he made. 

16 A holy city, the dwelling of their choice, with 

a lofty name they proclaimed. 

19 That the gods might be brought to dwell in 

their chosen dwelling, 

20 Mankind he created. 

22 Beasts of the field, living creatures in the field 

he created. 

23 The Tigris and Euphrates he made and put' in 

their place. 

24 Their names in goodly fashion he proclaimed. 

25 "Verdure, the marsh plant, reed, and sprout he 

created. 

26 The green of the field he created. 

This portion of our text I regard as the original stock which 
has been enlarged by the dovetailing into it of another version, 
probably originating in Nippur, which has been modified so as 
to make Marduk the hero ; he replaces Enlil, the god of Nippur, 
who is described by one of his epithets as Gi-Lim-ma. Taking 
up now the ‘ Eridu ’ version, we note in the first place the 
absence of any conflict. There is no assumption of a chaotic 
condition at the beginning of time with the watery element in 
control. A city as the dwelling of the god Lugal-Du-Azagga 
and the production of the Anunnaki are the first steps in the 
work of creation, after which manMnd and animals are created, 
and vegetal ion springs up. The version, therefore, assumes the 
earth to be in existence but empty. There is no life in it. The 
god of Eridu, Enki, described as ‘king of the holy habitation/ 
is also in existence, and in a naive way it is assumed that his 
dwelling place represents the starting-point of the world. There 
is implied here, already suggested, a synonymity between the 
‘deep’ as the dwelling of Enki and the ‘city’ of Enki which 
is Eridu. Both fall within the category of a ‘holy place’ (line 
1) which the Akkadian translation, it will be recalled, modifies 
Somewhat. 32 The ‘city’ is also associated with the ‘temple’ in 
the ‘city.’ Both ‘city’ and ‘temple’ are copies of the ‘Deep’ 
as the prototype of Enki’s dwelling, but the ‘Deep’ too must 
be created. This is significant by way of contrast to the Akka- 

82 By adding ‘in/ see above, note 8. 
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dian version which assumes the ‘Deep’ as the watery element 
in complete control and, therefore, of course, existing at the 
beginning of time. The underlying conception of the Eridu 
version is that the watery element must be created before the 
empty earth can. be filled with human life and with animals, and 
before vegetation can be produced. Such a conception could 
hardly have arisen in the same climatic region as the one which 
gave rise to the ‘Akkadian’ version, emphasizing the super- 
abundance of the watery element to such an extent as to assume 
the earth to be submerged beneath the surging mass, and necessi- 
tating a conflict to subdue the lawless element. The reflection of 
this view is also to be seen in the ‘Nippur’ version, dovetailed 
into the ‘Eridu’ version, and if we are to assume the existence 
of a third version in the text just analyzed, that too — a ‘ Baby- 
lon’ or a second ‘Nippur’ version — would be in accord with the 
‘Akkadian’ conception. The substratum of the text, on the other 
hand, points to an origin of the conception evolved in a region 
where water is not abundant, where instead of water being the 
element to be overcome it is the condition necessary to bring 
about all life and vegetation. The world begins according to 
this version with the coming of the watery element, not with 
its being placed under control. Creation was pictured as ensuing 
at the time of the beginning of the rainy season, not with the 
cessation of the rains and storms. The ‘Eridu’ version, there- 
fore, directs us to some mountainous region where there are no 
streams that overflow and submerge entire districts, where water 
is not abundant, or at least not so abundant as to give rise to 
the view that it was the primeval element. If, therefore, the 
‘Akkadian’ version represents the world as beginning in the 
spring, with the triumph of the sun over the rains and storms 
of winter, the ‘Eridu’ version would point to such a beginning 
in the fall of the year, when the winter rains set in. Now to be : 
sure, Eridu is situated on the Persian Gulf, and therefore we 
would not expect any version to arise in that center which would 
represent the, beginnings of things otherwise than in the ‘Akka- 
dian’ story. We must, therefore, assume the ‘Eridu’ version 
to have been brought to this region by the Sumerians from their 
original homes. Where this home was, it is impossible at pres- 
ent to determine with any degree of certainty, but several indi- 
cations point to its having been in a mountainous district. One 
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of these indications is the zikkurat or stage-tower, attached to 
temples of Babylonia in the old Sumerian centers. These stage- 
towers, consisting of a series of stories one above the other with 
either a winding ascent to the top or a direct ascent from one 
stage to the other, are clearly intended to represent; a mountain 
and the circumstance that the seat of the deity to whom the 
tower is sacred was at the top points to a belief which placed 
the seats of the gods on the tops of mountains. Such a belief 
is common among peoples dwelling in a mountainous region, and 
the inference is justified that the people who introduced the 
zikkurat 83 into the Euphrates Valley came from such a region 
and by a natural impulse were led to reproduce a mountain in 
miniature to symbolize their old manner of worship. That the 
zikkurat is always attached to the temple proper, which is 
modeled after the pattern of a house with a court or two courts 
and with chambers around the courts, indicates that in this 
combination of two motifs in the religious architecture the 
‘house’ comes first, and the zikkurat, as a supplement, second. 
The altar is in connection with the ‘house,’ and the main cult 
is carried on before the image of the god in the innermost part 
of the house, not on the top of the zikkurat We may, there- 
fore, set down the temple or house motif as due to the Semites 
among whom, as among the Egyptians, the temple is patterned 
upon the dwelling-house, and the tower motif as the one intro- 
duced into the Euphrates Valley by the Sumerians. Again, the 
fact that -the word for ‘country’ (Kur) in Sumerian means pri- 
marily ‘mountain,’ leads us likewise to a mountainous region as, 
tire home of the Sumerians. The sign reverts to the picture of 
a, mountain. As against one word for both ‘mountain’ and 
‘country’ in Sumerian, we have in Akkadian two separate words 
( sadu , ‘mountain,’ and matu, ‘country’ or ‘land’). The name 
E-Kur, ‘mountain house, ’ as the designation of the temple of the 
Sumerian deity En-lil in Nippur, known to he one of the oldest of 
the Sumerian centers in the Euphrates Valley, may he instanced 
as a further proof, and in accord with this we find Enlil addressed 


83 The Sumerian term for ziTckurat is U-Nir, to be explained perhaps as 
‘visible far and wide.’ 

84 See for further details Jastrow, Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, 
p, 874 seq^.; and Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia- 
and Assyria, p. 280 seq. 
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in hymns as the ‘great mountain,’ 3 5 and his consort Ninlil is also 
known as Nin-har-sag, i. e. ‘lady of title mountain.’ Perhaps a 
name like B-sagila, ‘high house’, for Bnki’s temple at Eridu, 30 
another exceedingly ancient, if not indeed the oldest, Sumerian 
settlement, is to he accounted for in the same way as E-Kur. 
'Until some decisive evidence is forthcoming, the further question 
whether the Sumerians came from the mountainous districts 
of southern and central Asia Minor must be left in abeyance, 
with much in favor of Briimiow’s view 37 that the Sumerians 
came to the Valley from the northwest rather than the northeast. 

IV 

We are fortunate in having another very ancient Sumerian 
text affording us a view of beginnings, and which upon analysis 
turns out to be in agreement with the above discussed ‘Eridu’ 
version, picturing the world at the beginning of time to be in 
existence, but empty through lack of water. With the coming 
of the rain, vegetation appears and the world is prepared to sus- 
tain life — animal and human, I refer to the text which Lang- 
don has published under the title of The Sumerian Epic , of Para- 
dise, ike Flood and the Pall of Mm (Philadelphia, 1915) . Lang- 
don is entirely wrong in seeing in the beginning of the text 
a description of a primeval Paradise, as well as in his view that 
mankind was ejected from this fictitious Paradise with the com- 
ing of a flood from which a favored individual is said to have 
escaped, and that this favored individual, whom Langdon calls 
.Tagtug, then forfeits the boon of immortality by eating of a 
forbidden fruit. I have tried to show this in a brief article on 
‘The Sumerian View of Beginnings’ (JAOS 36. 122), which will 
be followed by a full analysis of Langdon ’s text in vol. 33 no. 2 of 


85 Kawlimson IV s , pi. 27, no. 2, obv. 15-16; Gudea Cyl. A, col. viii, 16, 
etc. Meyer's view ( Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, p, S3) that the 
seat of the gods on the tops of mountains is a Semitie conception is cor- 
rect, but this does not exclude it also as a Sumerian belief, , 

80 Then transferred to Marduk’s temple at Babylon, See Jastrow, Reli- 
gion Babyloniem und Assyriens, 1 . 130 seq., and Aspects of Religions 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, p. 93. 

37 ZA. 28. 387. See Eduard Meyer's remarks in Sumerier und Semiten in 
Babylonien, p. 114, who leaves the question open. See further, Jastrow, 
Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 121, and King, Sistory of Sumer 
and Alclcad, p. 53 seq. and Appendix I. 
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the American Journal of Semitic Languages. Professor Sayce 
agrees with my view that there is no account of a flood in Lang- 
don’s text ( Expository Times, November 1915), while Barton 
(. Archaeology and the Bible, p. 283 note) as well as Prince ( JAOS 
36. 90) and finally Peters in a review of Langdon’s publication, 
also agree with me in rejecting all of Langdon’s theses. Lang- 
don’s rendering of the text or rather his two renderings 38 are 
full of false translations due to his faulty method and lack of 
attention to philological niceties, as his text is full of errors, some 
of which he has now himself recognized, though by no means 
all. 89 We are concerned here merely with the first two columns 
of the text. 

The text opens with a description of the god Enki and his 
consort Nin-ella who dwell alone in a mountain, described as a 
‘holy place,’ Ki Azagga, 40 corresponding to E Azagga, ‘holy 
house’ and Ki Azagga in the Eridu version of the beginnings of 
things above analyzed. 

The name of the mountain is written with a sign the reading 
of which is doubtful. Langdon’s proposal to identify it with 
Dilmun, written invariably Ni-Tuk, is good enough as a guess 
but on examination turns out to be indefensible. 41 Let us call 
the place X for the present. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
Enki and his consort are ‘alone’ (lines 7 and 10). If, there- 
fore, the ‘holy place’ in the mountain X is further described 
in a description comprising lines 13-21, as a spot where animals 
did not carry on their usual activities associated with them, it 
is reasonable to conclude that such a description is merely a 
r poetic manner of emphasizing that no animals were found there. 
In other words Enki and Ninella are in a world in which there 
is not as yet any animal life. The raven, it is said in this 
description, did not croak, the kite ( ?) did not shriek, the lion 


88 What he calls a revised translation is given by him in the Expository 
Times for January, 1916, pp. 165-168, and we are now promised a third to 
be issued in French, which he announces will be the ‘final’ one. 

M See his ‘ Critical Notes upon the Epie of Paradise, 5 JAOS 36. 140-145, 
the ‘uncritical’ character of which will be shown by me in my article in 
AJ8L. 

40 The epithet oeours three times, lines 2, 4, 5, and is to be supplied in line 

3 and probably also in line 1; it alternates with El ‘pure’ in lines 6, 9, 
and 12. i 

41 See the discussion of this reading in my article in AJSL. 
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did not slay, the wolf did not plunder the lambs, the dog did 
not tear the kids, and the unidentified animal (now read zebu 
by Langdon) did not graze, the young did not graze (!) with 
the mother, the bird of heaven did not do something, the dove 
did not hatch ( ?). 42 To assume these lines to be a description 
of a primeval Paradise where all was ‘peace and bliss/ as 
Langdon proposed, is clearly out of the question. If we had 
merely the lines about- the lion, wolf, and dog, the interpreta- 
tion would be possible, but a difficulty arises with the ‘raven’ 
and ‘kite.’ Why should ravens not croak or kites not shriek! 
That surely would not seriously disturb the bliss of Paradise, 
unless we assume that Enki and his consort were ‘nervous,’ 
sensitive to unpleasant noises. Line 18, where it is said that 
the zebu (!) did not ‘graze/ is fatal to Langdon ’s thesis. 48 
But human life is also non-existent in the ‘holy place.’ This 
is indicated in lines 22-25, again in poetic fashion, by saying that 
there were no diseases, that no one said ‘mother’ or ‘father.’ 
Since diseases were believed to be due to demons that had found 
their way into the body and which had to be exorcised in order 
that the sufferer might be relieved, the absence of disease was 
due to the fact that there were no demons, and this again because 
there were no people whom they could plague. ‘Father’ and 
‘Mother’ was not said because there were no parents to be 
addressed and no children to address them. 44 

The description in col. i of our text is, therefore, that of a 
world in existence but empty, and the reason for this absence 
of animal and human life is clearly indicated in line 26 where it 
is said: 

In the pure place, no water flowed, 

In the city no water was poured out. 

Without water, life cannot exist, vegetation cannot spring up. 
The total absence of human activity is again indicated in the 
following lines in poetical fashion, after which the goddess 
Ninella — represented at once as the daughter and consort of 
Enki — appeals to the latter to supply the ‘city’ which he has 


42 So Prince suggests (JAOS 36. 96) . The verbs at the ends of the lines 
19-21 are broken off or doubtful. 

43 See for a full discussion the article in AJSL. 

44 Parallel poetic phrases in Sumerian productions will be found in my 
article in AJSL. 
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founded with drinking water in abundance. 45 The ‘city’ is 
equated with the locality X in which Enki and Ninella dwell 
and the wish is expressed that the ‘city’ and ‘place may drink 
water in abundance’ and become the ‘house of the gathering 
place of the land.’ The ‘city’ as in the ‘Eridu’ version is 
conceived merely as a place to be inhabited. Wherever a god 
dwells there is a ‘city,’ of which the god is the patron, and 
where he is worshiped. The ‘house’ is the temple, as at once 
the home of the god and the sanctuary to which worshipers come 
to pay their homage. ‘Land,’ ‘city,’ and ‘temple’ are thus 
regarded as synonymous terms, as in the ‘Eridu’ version. The 
request of Ninella is granted, and in further sequence the com- 
ing of the waters is pictured as the result of a union between the 
god and the goddess, designated in this episode as Nintu ‘the 
mother of the land,’ her name signifying the ‘lady of birth.’ 40 
The result is a rich vegetation, poetically described as 47 

Like fat, like fat, like rich cream, 

Nintu, the mother of the land, brought forth. 

With the further episodes in this interesting text in which the 
drenching of the fields is twice again described we are not con- 
cerned, but merely with the view of Beginnings as set forth in 
the first two columns. This view has such points in common with 
the ‘Eridu’ version as to make it evident that the two belong 
to the same order and reflect the same climatic conditions. They 
must have originated in a region where water was not plentiful 
and where as a consequence vegetation and life are associated 
with the coming on of the rainy season. The world, therefore, 
is pictured as beginning in the fall when the rains set in, and 

* Lines 31 to Col. ii, 10. The closing lines of Col, i are broken off. On 
this double relationship of Ninella (elsewhere designated as Lamgalnunna 
(col. ii, 31) and Nintu (col. ii, 21), see my article in AJSL. The con- 
ception is met with elsewhere. If a male deity is pictured as the starting- 
point of the universe, the first goddess is produced by him and becomes 
his consort; she is, therefore, daughter and wife. If a female deity is the: 
starting-point, she produces a son who becomes her husband. So, e. g., 
Ishtar and Tammuz.- 

46 On the significance of this symbolism, the rain as the seed of the 
god poured into the womb of the goddess as 'Mother Earth , ’ see the 
article in AJSL, where parallels from other sources are adduced, 

47 Col. ii, 43-46. 
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not in the spring when the storms and rains cease. Such a con- 
dition is apt to prevail in mountainous districts where the 
streams are low or entirely dried up in the dry season and 
depend upon the rains to fill them again, in contrast to a moun- 
tainless plain like the Euphrates Valley, where the streams, fed 
from their sources, flow in abundance during the entire year 
and during the rainy season overflow and cause inundations* 
Enki and his consort are described as dwelling in a mountain. 
Naturally, the old Sumerian tales of Beginnings were modified 
when the Sumerians left their mountain homes to come to the 
Euphrates Valley. Instead of the locality X in the mountains, 
the old cities in which the Sumerians established themselves, and 
more particularly Eridu at the head of the great body of water, 
became the scene of action. Enki, himself, whose name signify- 
ing 'The lord of the land’ (or more vaguely ‘place’) becomes 
a water-deity and is identified with Ea whose home is the ‘great 
deep,’ i. e. the ApsH. A contrast is set up between the ‘bitter 
waters’ of the Apsu, and the sweet, drinkable waters of the 
streams; and in other ways the old myth is modified, indica- 
tions of which are to be seen in Langdon’s text and become more 
pronounced in the ‘Eridu’ version. The final upshot of the 
process is the grafting of the ‘Akkadian’ view of Beginnings 
upon the ‘Sumerian’ conception as we find it in the composite 
production, Cuneiform Texts , 13, pi. 35-38. In thus distinguish- 
ing between Sumerian and Akkadian views of Beginnings, many 
passages in the somewhat mixed conceptions held of Enki-Ea 
become clearer. It has always been puzzling to find him 
addressed by two names, conveying such contradictory points of 
view as ‘a god of the land’ and a god whose ‘house, 7 i. e. his 
dwelling-place, is the ‘water,’ 48 and which leads to making him 
the 'Lugal-zu-ab or Bar apsi, ‘king of the deep,’ or the ‘Lugal- 
Du-Azagga,’ ‘king of the holy habitation’ — a synonym of the 
‘deep.’ In long lists of the names and attributes of Ea, e. g., 
Cuneiform Texts, 24, pi. 14-15, we find designations that belong 
to a water-god such as Lugal-id-da, ‘king of streams’ (line 23), 
by the side of others like Dug-ga-bur, ‘potter’ (line 41 and 43) , 
which point to a land deity. The frequent association of Enki-Ba 


“Conveyed by the two signs E = ' house ’ and a ‘ water , ’ whether this 
be the correct etymology or merely a play on the name. 
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with the working of metals 40 likewise is more appropriate to a 
god whose home is in the mountains where metals are found, 
than to a god who dwells in the waters. The symbolism on 
Boundary Stones where Enki-Ea is represented as a ram’s head, 
alternating or combined with a goat-fish, 50 may perhaps be 
explained in the same way as due to a combination of two differ- 
ent, conceptions. However the combination of Enki with Ea 
is to be accounted for, so much at least is clear that Enki repre- 
sents originally the Sumerian ‘land’ deity, who as the earliest 
god is naturally viewed as the creator of the universe. He 
becomes in this capacity the En-An-Ki, ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth’ ( Cuneiform Texts, 24, pi. 14, 18), and the Nu-Dim-Mut, 
the general ‘artificer’ (line 19), whereas Ea is distinctively 
a conception that reflects conditions as they existed in the 
Euphrates Valley and must have originated in that region. We 
cannot go so far as to assert that the name is of ‘Akkadian’ 
origin (in which case the writing E-a, ‘house of water,’ would 
be an etymological ‘play’), but we may say that the Sumerians 
did not know of Ea till they settled in the land of the ‘Akka- 
dians.’ They added to the ‘land’ and mountain ‘deity’ the dis- 
tinction of being also the lord of the Deep, and in that capacity 
called him Ea. 


V 

There is another aspect of the contrast between the Sumerian 
and Akkadian views of Beginnings that should be here consid- 
ered, namely, the bearings of the thesis here brought forth on 
the remarkably similar contrast between the two accounts of 
creation in the Book of Genesis, the so-called P document, Gen. 
1—2. 4 a and the J account Gen. 2. 4 b — 25. The P document pic- 
tures the beginning of things as a time when the Teh6m, i. e. 
the watery element (Tiamat) covered everything— a time of 
lawlessness expressed by the famous phrase Tohu Wa-BoM. The 

^See Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1. 176 and 293, where 
other designations of Ea in his capacity as the patron of the metal work- 
ers will he found, including Nin-Kur, lord of the mountains. In this 
capacity he is called Nm-igi-lamga-gid ( Cuneiform Texts, 24, pi 14, 
38). 

80 See the list in Hinke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I, 
p. 241. 
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eartli is submerged beneath the waters, and when these are 
gathered into one place the eartli appears covered with ver- 
dure, whereupon vegetation follows. Then order is established 
in the universe by placing the sun and moon in control of the 
regulation of time and seasons — very much as in the Akkadian 
version , 51 though with the modifications called for to adapt the 
old nature myth to an advanced monotheistic conception of cre- 
ation and of Divine government. The world begins with the 
drying up of the waters and the cessation of storms and rain 
in the spring. In the J Document — the older of the two - the 
picture is just the reverse. The earth exists, but it is empty. 
There is no life in it — ‘no one to till the ground,’ because no 
rain had fallen npon it. It is only after the earth is drenched 52 
that vegetation appears, preparing the earth to sustain human 
and animal life. The world, therefore, begins with the coming 
of the rainy season, i. e. in the fall, precisely as in the Sumerian 
view of Beginnings . 53 As between the two Biblical versions, the 
one in the J document fits in with climatic conditions in the 
interior of Palestine — a mountainous region with only one large 
river and with smaller streams and brooks that are very low or 
entirely empty in the dry season. The welfare of the popula- 
tion is dependent upon the fall and winter rains — the early and 
the late rains. Hence in the Jewish ritual, as developed in post- 
exilic days, the prayer is inserted at the time of the harvest 
festival that the early and late rains may fall in abundance . 54 
The P version, on the other hand, reflects so unmistakably the 
conditions in Babylonia that there can he no doubt of its being 
an importation, superimposed through the sojourn of large bodies 
of Jews in that region after the fall of the Southern Hebrew 
monarchy. It follows that the traditional celebration of the 

31 Tablet V. 

35 The puzzling ed of Gen. 2. 6 eonveys in some way the notion of a 
thorough drenching of the soil. 

39 It is only proper to add that Professor Sayce was the first to suggest 
an analogy between this Biblical version and the Sumerian point of view 
(Expository Times , November, 1915), though I had reached my conclusions 
independently before Sayce ’s article came into my hands. Note the curi- 
ous resemblance in construction between Gen. 2. 5 'plant of the field had 
not yet sprouted, herb of the field had not yet grown » and the opening 
lines of the ' Eridu ’ version (p. 286, above). 

84 Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and Some, p. 123 seq. and p. 
130 seq. 
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Jewish. New Year in the fall of the year, still maintained in the 
orthodox ritual of today, is older than the Jewish calendar 
which begins the official year with the first spring month. The 
calendar is due to direct borrowing from Babylonia, as is recog- 
nized in the Talmud. 55 Therefore, such a statement as that the 
month of the Exodus from Egypt is to be reckoned as the first 
of the months 56 even though the older name of the month is 
given, 57 along with the specific designation of the seventh month 
as the New Year’s time, 58 is to be found in the P document and 
reflects the same influences that are betrayed in P’s version of 
creation. To avoid the inconsistency of celebrating a ‘New 
Year’s day’ at the beginning of the seventh month, P avoids 
the designation New Year (nit£fl7 and calls the festi- 

val ranio fror ‘ Memorial of the Trumpet Sound,’ 59 or 
rrjjnip DV . ‘Day of the Trumpet Sound. ’ Pie clearly has a pur- 
pose in doing so, 60 but popular tradition, which is always stronger 
than official doctrine, maintained the designation filth'll for 

the established celebration of the New Year in the fall. 61 Does it 
follow that, because the P version of creation betrays direct evi- 
dence of having been introduced into Genesis under influences 
emanating from Babylonia, the older J version is to be brought 
into direct connection with the Sumerian Yiew of Beginnings? 
Plardly, for in view of the wide-spread tendency to evolve crea- 
tion myths and tales among people everywhere after a certain 
stage of culture had been reached, when man’s sense of curi- 
osity is aroused as to how this world in which he lives, and how 
the larger universe above him came into being, it would be 
natural for the inhabitants of Palestine to produce a concep- 
tion of Beginnings that would reflect climatic conditions pre- 
vailing in that country. The J version would, therefore, be the 


85 Talmud Yerushalmi, Rosh ha-Shana 1. 1. 

88 Exodus 12. 2. 

87 Ex. 13. 4; 23. 15; 34. 18; also De-ut. 16. 1, which appears to be the 
source for the* last two passages in Exodus. 

88 Lev. 23. 24. 

58 Num. 29. 1. 

60 Ezekiel 40. 1, however, uses the phrase — the only occurrence in the O. T., 
but even here the Greek text has 'first month . ’ 

01 See further on this point Paul Yolz, Das Neujahrsfest Jaimes, p. 10 

sea- 

20 JAOS 86 
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indigenous one f- the P, the borrowed one. The analogies pre- 
sented by the former with the Sumerian view would be due to 
similar climatic conditions in the districts in which they arose. 
The theory of direct borrowing in the case of the J version is 
also excluded by the predominance of the Akkadian version in 
Babylonian literature, leading as we have seen to attempts to 
adapt the old Sumerian myths to the Akkadian point of view 
and of which some illustrations have been given. 

Traces of the Sumerian view, however, survived in Babylonian 
Literature, lKi and if the above endeavor to differentiate between 


"-According to the fragment of the old Canaanitish ‘agricultural’ cal- 
endar found in Gezer ( Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration. 
Fund, 1909, p. 31) the year began in the fall. The old Persian year like- 
wise began in the fall but was afterwards — so in the Avesta — transferred 
to the spring, no doubt again under Babylonian influence. See Jackson, 
‘Iranische Religion,’ in Orundriss dor Iranischen Philologic, 2. 677. Simi- 
larly, the ancient Arabs, who under foreign influences transferred the older 
New Year’s period from the fall to the spring (Wellhausen, JReste Ara- 
bischen Heidentums , p. 99). 

153 There are, in fact, some indications that the seventh month was at 
one time regarded, in Babylonia like Nisan as ‘the beginning of the year.’ 
See Jastrow, Beligion Babylonians md Assyrians 2. 462, in tire discussion 
of an explanatory comment to an official report of the appearance of the 
new moon. The Babylonians may have had, like the Jews, twd ‘ calendars, ’ 
an official one beginning in the spring and a ‘religious’ one beginning in 
the fall. If so, the latter would be a trace of the older Sumerian view 
which, as we have seen, would have led to beginning the year in the fall. 
The name for the seventh month taSritu which has the force of ‘beginning’ 
(see Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 120 lb) likewise points in this 
direction. The Sumerian designation of this month Du-Azagga = ‘ holy 
habitation’ is a direct reference to the place where Enki and his consort 
at the beginning of things dwell; and it is interesting to note as a further 
trace of the Sumerian view localizing this holy place in a ‘mountain,’ (and 
not in the Euphrates Valley), that in a bilingual hymn (Rawlinson V., pi. 
50, o a ) Du-Azagga is equated with sad% ‘mountain,’ further described 
as Ki Nam-tar-tar-ri-e-ne — asar sim&tum , ‘plaee of fates.’ The name 
Du-Azagga thus appears to be a direct allusion to a ‘Sumerian’ myth, 
such as we have in the two Sumerian versions of Beginnings above analyzed. 
The designation of Nabu as the god of the Du-Azagga, ‘holy habita- 
tion, ’ (Briinnow, no. 9609) is of course a late transfer of the attributes 
of Enki-Ea at a time when Enki had become a ‘water-god,’ and the Du- 
Azagga had been identified with the apsu or ‘ deep. ’ 

The assumption of ‘two’ calendars is nothing unusual. The Rabbis, 
in fact, recognize ‘four’ New Year periods: (1) 1st of Nisan as ‘civil,’ 
for dating reigns of rulers and for festivals; (2) 1st of Tisliri for reckon- 
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the Sumerian and. Akkadian views of Beginnings is correct, we 
would have also a valuable criterion for distinguishing, in the 
conceptions connected with Enki-Ea, as in the case of other dis- 
tinctly Sumerian deities like Enlil, and in the transfer of the 
attributes of such gods as Enki and Enlil to the later head of 
the Babylonian pantheon Marduk, between traits that reflect the 
original nature of these deities, and such as are due to the natural 
process in transferring conceptions of gods belonging to a 
mountainous people with the climatic and economic conditions 
appertaining thereto, to become the protective Powers of an 
agricultural population, dwelling in a region in which water 
was plentiful. 


ing time and as tlie agricultural New Year; (3) 1st of Elul (sixth month) 
for tithing cattle; and (4) 1st (or 15th) of Shebat (eleventh month), the 
New Year for trees (Talmud Babli, Rosh ha-Shana, 1 a). 

Finally, tire order of the months in the older Babylonian calendar, in 
force during the Sargon period and in the Ur dynasty, points to a year 
beginning in August-September. See Kugler, Stern'kundc und Sterndienst 
in Babel, 2. 174 seq. This would reflect the Sumerian point of view, 
whereas the change during the Hammurapi period to a calendar beginning 
the year with the first spring month would be due to the assertion of 
Akkadian influence. It may be that as a consequence of the mixture of 
two different points of view ‘two-’ calendars continued to be recognized, 
at least for a time, the older one surviving in the cult and the later one 
becoming tire official calendar for dated documents and the like. The rela- 
tionship between the older and later Babylonian calendars is, however, a 
subject that requires further investigation. 



Iranian Views of Origins in connection with Similar Babylonian 
Beliefs. — By Albert J. Carnot, Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In his notable article ‘Sumerian and Akkadian Views of 
Beginnings’ Professor Jastrow calls attention to the marked 
contrast between the cosmologies of the two races that met in 
Chaldea. In the view of the Sumerians there is not even an 
approach to a creation. The existence of the earth, of rivers, 
mountains, and even cities, is assumed, as cities are above all the 
dwelling-places of the gods and a god is not conceivable with- 
out a dwelling. Life then comes on Earth through the introduc- 
tion of water and irrigation. Man also results from a union 
between the water-gods. According to the conception of the 
Akkadians, on the other hand, the watery deep is disorder, and 
the cosmos, the order of the world, is due to the victory of a 
god of light and spring over the monster of winter and water ; 
man is directly made by the gods. 

Myths have an essentially migratory existence. They are 
very easily transferred from one nation to its neighbors. When 
they are not taken over as a whole, they often exert an influence 
on the original traditions of the other peoples. It may therefore 
prove of value to examine the ideas of the Iranians regarding 
the beginnings of things, to endeavor to disentangle the original 
myths from the intricacies of Mazdean tradition, and to compare 
the Iranian accounts with both Sumerian and Akkadian stories, 
in order to establish to how great an extent Chaldean beliefs have 
influenced, in this respect, the views of the neighboring Aryans 
of Persia. The necessity of such an inquiry seemed to me the; 
more urgent because, according to the views that I laid out in 
an article published in the Americm Journal of Theology, Jan- 
uary, 1917, the ideas of Chaldeans concerning gods and morality 
exerted a decisive influence on the religion of the Indo-Iranians 
at a very early period. 

I 

Sumerian Views on Beginnings • 

The Sumerian account of Beginnings centers around the pro- 
duction by the gods of water, Enki and his consort Nin-ella (or 
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Dangal), of a great number of canals bringing rain to the deso- 
late fields of a dry continent. Life both of vegetables and ani- 
mals follows the profusion of the vivifying waters. There is a 
central sea into which the channels and rivers converge. This 
sea is, of course, the Persian Gulf, which was considered to be the 
‘confluence of streams’ 1 and was the object of a special rever- 
ence as sacred to Enki. 2 In that process, a mountain also seems 
to have played a part, judging from the efforts made by Sume- 
rians in the Chaldean plain to make up for the absence of 
mountains by erecting staged towers. The legend appears thus 
to have originated not in the watery valley of the Euphrates 
but on the shore of the Persian Gulf in a dry country in the 
vicinity of mountains. In the process of life’s production besides 
Enki, the personality of his consort is very conspicuous. She is 
called N in-Ella, ‘the pure Lady,’ Damgal-Nunna , the ‘great 
Lady of the Waters,’ Nin-Tu, ‘the Lady of birth.’ She is both 
daughter and wife to Enki and it would appear that from their 
union, a child was born who was to be the ancestor of man- 
kind, according to Prof. Jastrow’s interpretation of a recently 
discovered tablet published by Langdon under the title The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man. In 
later traditions, the personality of that Great Lady seems to 
have been overshadowed by that of Ishtar, who absorbed several 
of her functions. 

It is most natural to compare the Sumerian story of the intro- 
duction of water on Earth with the Iranian account of the 
creation of waters. The fifth Tasht tells us that Mazdah has 
created the waters. They converge into the sea Vourukasha, 
‘ocean with large gulfs,’ that covers one-third of the earth, in 
the direction of the southern limit of the mythical mountain 
Hara Berezaiti, ‘the high Hara,’ later identified with Mt. 
Alburz, but in reality merely mythical. So wide it is that it 
contains the water of a thousand gulfs. It has a thousand out- 
lets. Those outlets are of various sizes. Some are great, some 
are small, some are so large that a man with a horse should com- 
pass them around in forty days (Yt. 5. 1, 4). 

All waters continuously flow from the source Ardvi Sura 
Anahita. There are a hundred thousand golden channels and 


1 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 57 7. 

2 lb. p. 597. v 
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the water, warm and clear, goes through the channels towards 
mount Hugar, the lofty. On the summit of that mountain is 
lake XJrvis, ‘the turmoil’; into that lake the water flows, 
becomes quite purified and comes back through a different golden 
channel. At the height of a thousand men an open golden branch 
from that channel is connected with the sea Vourukasha, from 
there one portion flows forth to the ocean for the purification of 
the sea, and another portion drizzles in moisture upon the whole 
of the earth and all the creatures of Mazda acquire health from 
it and it dispels the dryness of the atmosphere. And there are 
three large salt seas and twenty-three small. Of the throe, Pfii- 
tika (Persian Gulf) is the largest, ip which there is a flow and 
ehb. 

The great spring Ardvi Sura Anahita is the life-increasing, 
the herd-increasing, the fold-increasing who makes prosperity 
for all countries (Yt. 5. 1). It runs powerfully down to the sea 
Vourukasha. All the shores of that sea are boiling over when it 
plunges foaming down there, with its thousand gulfs and its 
thousand channels. 

blow, it is very interesting to note that that precious spring 
is worshiped as a goddess, and, in contrast with the other deities 
of Iran, is personified under the appearance of a handsome and 
stately woman. She is a fair maid, most strong, tall of form, 
high-girded. Her arms are white and thick as a horse’s shoulder 
or still thicker. She is full of gracefulness. She wears shoes 
up to the ankle with all sorts of ornaments and radiants ( Yt. 5. 
7,64,78). 

This seems to point to the existence of material representa- 
tions of the goddess, something very un- Aryan and the borrow- 
ing of that goddess from Chaldean people has been suggested. 
Prof. Cumont 3 thinks that Anahita is Ishtar and this is indeed 
the view of several scholars. This view is not unfounded, since 
much emphasis is laid on the part of Anahita as a goddess of 
fecundation and birth. 4 Moreover in Achaemenian inscriptions 
Anahita is associated with Ahnra Mazdah and Mithra, a triad 
corresponding to the Chaldean triad: Sin— Shamash— Ishtar. 
’Amm? in Strabo 5 and other Greek writers is treated as an 

’AcppoSlrr/. 


8 Lcs Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, p. 217. 

4 Yt. 5. 2, 5, etc. 

B Strabo 15. 3, 15. Of. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 100. 
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And indeed the identification of Anahita with Ishtar in the 
minds of both Chaldeans and Persians seems unquestionable. 
One may, however, wonder whether the great importance taken in 
Chaldea by Ishtar at the expense of other deities has not con- 
tributed in connecting with that goddess a story that resembles 
closely the Sumerian account of the production of life through 
the expansion of waters in which the acting female deity is 
Enki’s consort, Damgal. It is indeed striking to compare the 
name of the Iranian goddess with that of the Sumerian Lady: 
the pure Lady, the Great Lady of Waters, the Lady of birth. 
Ardvi Sura Anahita means indeed the Great (or tall) pure 
(spotless) Lady. She presides over the production of life just 
in the same way as Damgal: 4 1, Ahura Mazdah, I have created 
Anahita to secure prosperity to house, village, district and the 
whole country.’ 0 Anahita secures abundance of cattle, joy, and 
success. Moreover Anahita is also the Lady of birth because she 
secures fecundation: '(Anahita) who purifies the sperm of 
males, who purifies the wombs of females to bring forth, who 
makes childbirth easy to women, who gives to mothers milk as 
required by time and circumstances.’ 7 

Thus, when the Iranians borrowed from neighboring people 
that story which plays an important part in their myths, it was 
still very close to its Sumerian form. 

There is among Iranians another legend in which waters and 
rain appear as blessings and help in the constitution of the 
world. It is that the victory qf Tishtrya (Birins) over Apaosha 
(demon of drought) brought about a deluge that purified crea- 
tion froth all kinds of evil germs deposited by Ahriman ; but that 
story is connected with other groups of myths: the Akkadian 
story of the deluge and the storm-night of the Indo-Iranians, 

The connection of water with plants is also exemplified by the 
good rain of Ameretatat (immortality) in which the germs of 
plants were mixed with water so that after that rain, plants 
grew up like hair upon the heads of men. This, however, is a 
late story, but older is the myth of the tree Gaokerena, contain- 
ing the seeds of all plants, with their disease-killing properties, 
a tree of immortality and growing in the midst of the sea Vouru- 
kasha. That tree is attacked by a water-lizard of Ahriman. 
This legend preserves traces both of the Indo-European drink of 


B Yt. 5. 6, 
7 Yt. 5. 2. 
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immortality (the celestial haoma or soma), and of the belief 
of Semites about the tree of life and the dragon of the deep. It 
is more desirable to consider this in connection with the myths 
treated in the next chapter. 


II 

Akkadian Views on Beginnings 

The Akkadian account of the origins of things centers, as we 
have said, around the myth of the struggle of a god of light 
against a monster living in the watery and chaotic Deep, called 
Tiamat in Babylonian records. The meaning of the story is 
that the world was produced by a victory of order over chaos. 
The part of the great gods was to introduce order. The victory 
of order is symbolized in the conquest of the tablets of fate, by 
which gods preside over order. 

Tiamat had many associates, great serpents and furious vipers 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 414). In the form of the narrative that is 
found in cuneiform tablets, Marduk assails the monster with a 
most powerful weapon that seems to be the thunderbolt. He is 
also helped by winds. This cosmologic myth is indeed in its 
origin a storm myth (Jastrow, p. 429) . Anyhow, for Akkadians, 
life cannot be produced until a dry land emerges from a watery 
deep or a sun god conquers a cloud monster or causes a rain or 
a winter to cease. Man comes last into the world. He is made 
by gods, by Ea or more often by Bel. He is made by a delib- 
erate act of the gods. Bel is said, for example, to have taken 
blood from his head to make man. 

There are, however, traces of a man being generated from a 
union between a sun-god, e. g. Tammuz, and Ishtar as the Great 
Mother (Mother Earth), though originally this seems to have 
been a vegetation myth. 

Though one hardly finds among Iranian myths any direct and 
wholesale borrowing from those Akkadian legends, as seems to 
have been the case with the Sumerian story of the Great Lady 
of the Waters, it is a fact that all the typical features of that 
second layer of Chaldean traditions is discoverable in Iranian 
mythology, and in many cases it seems undeniable that the primi- 
tive traditions of that Indo-European people have been seri- 
ously modified and enriched by borrowings or syncretisms under 
the influence of the abundant store of Chaldean myths. 
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The fact that one does not find exact equivalents of the stories 
does not in the least diminish the importance of the coincidences 
in the main features. It is indeed a well-known tendency of tales 
both to repeat themselves with other names and to assimilate 
features belonging originally to other stories. The durable ele- 
ment is to be found in typical incidents. The mere internal 
development of Persian traditions provides a decisive demon- 
stration of that statement. The story of Keresaspa, for instance, 
takes a very important place in Middle Persian times. In the 
Avesta, it is only occasionally alluded to. One reports the slay- 
ing of dragons by Keresaspa, the son of Thrita Athwya, while 
Thraetaona (Farklun), who is also a son of Thrita Athwya, is 
the hero of the typical story of the slaying of a dragon, the myth 
of Azili Dahaka. Keresaspa appears therefore to be a mere 
doublet of the other hero. In Pahlavi books an extensive litera- 
ture is devoted to the exploits of Gurshisp (Keresaspa), the hero 
with the club. His epic has accrued from several episodes of 
various origin, most of them stories of contests with monsters 
and elements. In the Shah Namah, Gurshisp has again faded 
away and his mere name is preserved in the person of a very 
inconspicuous king, while his exploits are attributed to heroes 
who are mere duplicates of his own person. His club is now in 
the hands of Rustam, who has replaced him as a fiend-slayer. His 
epithet Sdma has been detached so as to become a grandfather of 
Rustam, Sam; while his other name Nariman has been made 
the great-grandfather of the same warrior. Moreover, the Baby- 
lonian story of the marvelous birth of Btana’s son and of an 
eagle who takes him to a mountain has now been introduced 
into that cycle of legends and given to them another aspect. 
That eagle itself is a feature inherited from the time when those 
legends of fiend-slaying heroes, both Aryan and Semitic, were 
mere storm-myths. Thus the actors of the drama and the disposi- 
tion of the dramatic machinery vary continually but the essen- 
tial elements remain : a hero engaged in fights against terrific 
monsters, who slays them with a club. 

The idea pervading all Akkadian stories connected with the 
production of the world is that there cannot be any world 
nor any life unless it be submitted to a rule, a law of order. 
The blind and dark tendencies of the unrestrained elements 
toward disorder personified in the form of shapeless and devour- 
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ing monsters have thus to he conquered by the gods of light and 
order. The same conception is at the basis of Mazdean cos- 
mogony and philosophy. 

In both Chaldean and Iranian accounts of creation, one finds 
a successive introduction of order. The various elements of the 
world and the living creatures appear in succession. In the 
narrative of the BfmdahishnJ Onriazd first produces the celestial 
sphere and the stars, then provides the earth with fertilizing 
waters running from the central sea Vourukasha, and next to 
that divides the earth into various countries separated by moun- 
tains that center around Ilara Berezaiti. Then appear the 
plants, healing and feeding. They receive their properties from 
the famous Gaokerena-tree, that presides over the development 
of vegetation. Then fire comes, which in the ideas of that time 
was supposed to come from wood because it was produced by 
rubbing sticks against one another. The king of fires is the 
Bahram fire, or sacred fire. Then the animal word is produced 
in the form of a bull, the prototype of animal life out of which 
all other animals are brought forth. In the same way the first 
man Gaya in dying becomes the father of the human race, as will 
be explained below. In such a way the whole creation is realized 
and each part of it springs forth from a prototype. The idea 
seems to have been carried out in artificial systematization. That 
same philosophical conception has generated the theory of the 
ideal prototypes ( fravashi ) of things, that are supposed to have 
first emanated from Mazdah, so as to be realized later in the 
actual creation, a conception pretty near to that of Plato’s ISea u 

Mazdah is considered primarily as the one who regulated the 
order of the world. In a fine passage of the Gathas (Ys. 44. 3), 
for example, we read: ‘This I ask thee, says Zoroaster, tell me in 
truth 0 Lord: (1) Who was the first originator and the father 
of Justice? Who gave to the sun and the stars their path, who 
made the moon to wax and to wane ... (2) Who gave a founda- 
tion to the Earth and to the Clouds so that they would not 
fall, who created water -and plants, who gave swiftness to clouds 
and wind, who is the creator of the Good-Spirit (Voliu- 
Manah) . . . (3) Who is the benefactor who made light and 
darkness, who is the benefactor who made sleep and waking? 
Who made morning, mid-day, and night, that remind the wise 
of their duties ? ’ 

8 Bundahishn 1. 21 ff. and the following chapters. 
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This passage is very typical of Mazdean conceptions. The 
separation of light from darkness, the association of water with 
plants are essential features of their cosmology. Besides, one 
finds here the continuous association of the material order with 
the moral one : the same law that presides over the movement of 
sun and moon provides for justice among men. 

The good order in the elements is reflected in mind by a well- 
ordained soul (Voliu-Manah) and the recurrence of night and 
day must be matched by the regularity of man in his religious 
duties. The same ideas are found in the Vedas, and both for 
Iranians and Indians there corresponds to the path of the sun 
the path that man has to follow if he is to reach a successful 
end. 

The same word (Skr. via, Iran, arta or asha ) expresses both 
cosmic and moral order, and that conception is absolutely essen- 
tial both in the Vedas and in Mazdeism. The great gods who 
preside over human life and conduct, Varuna-Mitra and Maz- 
dah-Mithra, are the enhancers of that essential law. It does not 
exclude human freedom, but in its general aspect it resembles 
very much the moira of the Greeks. What is Kara /xolpav for 
Homer is not so much ordained by fate but in conformity with 
the right order of things. But the resemblance, so it seems, is 
greater still with the Babylonian idea of the order to be intro- 
duced into the world by the gods of light through the conquest 
of the tablets of fate, symbolizing the great law presiding over 
cosmic and human events, a law that cannot fall into unworthy 
hands — as was the ease with Zu — without imperiling the existence 
of the world and of men. Shamusli. like Mirhra, is the main- 
tainer of Justice and Law and at the same time produces order 
and stability in the world. 

That law for the Aryans is often identified with the will, the 
command of Varuna or of Mazclah. Varuna is the god of inde- 
fectible commands, and for Semites Sin plays the same part, as 
appears particularly in a hymn quoted by Prof. Jastrow (op. 
cit. p. 303): ‘Lord, who directs destinies for distant days, 
Strong chief, who from the foundation of Heaven till the zenith 
pusses along in brilliancy opening the door of Heaven, prepar- 
ing the fate of humanity, Lord, proclaiming the decision of 
Heaven and Earth, whose command is not set aside . . . When 
thy strong command is established on the earth, vegetation 
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sprouts forth. Thy strong command produces right and pro- 
claims justice to mankind . . . ? 

The admirable conception of the rta is probably superior to 
all that is to be found in Babylonian religion and philosophy, 
and gives proof of an exalted mentality among the Indo-Iran- 
ians.' This does not, however, preclude the fecundation of Aryan 
thought on this point by the contact with their neighbors at a 
very early period. But this is beyond the scope of the present 
study. What interests us more particularly is the association 
in Iran of the art a with the hvarenah f or ‘glory’ that enables 
kings to rule according to order and justice (cf. the Persian 
name ’Aprtufeipvrp, ‘the man who has the hvarenah [Pers. farm] 
of Justice^). This hvarenah may not fall into wicked hands, or 
the world is disturbed and desolated. It is thaiiks to the hvare- 
nah that Yima maintained order and peace in the world during 
the Golden Age. He was robbed of it by the dragon Azhi 
Dahaka, who brought the world into confusion and distress 
until Farldun (Av. Thraetaona) conquered that fiend and 
restored order and prosperity by taking hold of the hvarenah. 
Other struggles are recorded as having taken place for the 
possession of the hvarenah , the most typical being the great 
effort made by the Ahrimanian Afrasyab (Av. Frangrasyan) to 
seize that miraculous power. 

In his fight with Uzava, that fiend is supposed to have detained 
the rivers and desolated Iran by drought. He is thus a water 
or cloud-dragon detaining the waters of the great sea (Vouru- 
kasha). He is supposed to live in an iron stronghold in the 
depths of the earth. There he conceived the desire of seizing the 
hvarenah of Yima that had escaped Zahhak and had taken refuge 
in the midst of the sea Vourukasha . 8 He stripped himself naked 
and swam to catch it, but the Glory fled away and an arm of 
the sea, called Lake Haosravah, resulted from the movement of 
the water. He renewed his effort, but each time a new gulf was 
formed and all was in vain. Then the crafty Turanian rushed 
out of the sea, with evil words on his lips. He uttered a curse 
and said: ‘Since I have not been able to conquer that Glory 
of the Aryan beings, I will defile all that is solid and fluid, all 
that is great, good, and fair, and Ahura Mazdah will be afraid at 
the evil that I will produced But he was made a prisoner by 


Yt. 9. 56. 
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Haoma and finally killed by Haosravah (Kai Kliosru) in liis 
cave. The wars between Afrasyab and the Iranians occupy an 
important portion of the Shah Namah, where they have assumed 
a completely epic character. 

It is difficult not to compare such a story with the efforts of 
Zu in Babylonian myths to secure the so-called tablets of fate, 
that would give him full power over the world. There ensues 
a great struggle between Zu and Marduk, who finally takes hold 
of the tablets and reintroduces order into the world. 

Like all fundamental ideas in a creed, the notion of order 
was apt to be repeated under several forms, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in Zoroastrian ethics we find in Armaiti 
another aspect of good conduct and order. It is ‘practical wis- 
dom’ (Plutarch translates it by vocfia ) , ethical as well as relig- 
ious, keeping man from all abuses, from presumption (vj3pu<s), and 
from idleness and disorder. It is the spirit of settled and active 
life, bringing prosperity in honesty, the spirit of civilization and 
wisdom against barbarism, disorder, and ignorance. The aramati 
of the Vedas, that was merely ‘piety, accuracy in the observ- 
ance of the ritual, ’ has thus assumed in Iran quite a new char- 
acter. Moreover, she is there also an earth-goddess. She is 
both agriculture as the occupation of civilized people and the 
fruit-bearing earth. As will be shown below, she has there- 
fore embodied the conceptions connected with the Earth as 
a mother of creatures, but besides, she appears in Armenia 
as Sandarmatkh (Spenta Armaiti), a collective designating the 
abysses (yrj jc<W, Ezech. 31. 16 ; see Hubschmann, Armen. 
GrammatiJc, 1. 73),. At the same time she is protector of agri- 
culture, so that her name in the singular (Spandaramet) is used 
to translate Aiowo-os. This shows that into all those ideas there 
have slipped conceptions connected with the Chaldean god Ea 
and his associates. Ea inhabits the subterranean deep and is, 
at the same time, the source of wisdom and culture. He is more 
properly the personification of wisdom while his intimate asso- 
ciate Bel, more properly god of earth, impersonates practical 
wisdom. 10 Berosus alludes to those conceptions when he speaks 
of Cannes, a mythical being coming out of the waters of the 
abyss to give instruction to the people until then steeped in 
barbarism. 11 


10 Sayce, Hilbert Lectures, p. 104. 

11 Jaatrow, op. dt. p. 137. 
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In contrast with the deities of order and brilliance, disorder 
for Babylonians was impersonated in the monstrous Tiamat. 
To establish order, Marduk struck the serpent with a weapon 
which apparently was a thunderbolt. Prof. Jastrow shows with 
much probability that the primeval contest is a storm-myth trans- 
ferred to the origins of the world. It. is a fact that there is 
almost a replica of Tiamat. ’s story in the storm-myth of Zu. 
In this tale birds and bulls play a part as symbols of storm 
and clouds. Zu himself is a bird. He is a kind of arch- 
Satan, worker of evil. One day lie endeavored to break 
loose from the control of the sun. A storm, indeed, was viewed 
as a conflict between the clouds and the sun. In one form of 
the myth the contest takes place between En-lil and Zu. En-lil 
holds in his possession the tablets of fate by means of which he 
enjoys supreme authority over men and gods. Zu is jealous and 
he plans to take the tablets from the gods. The same tablets, 
as we have said, play an important part in the Tiamat-Marduk 
contest. The monster Kingu, symbol of Chaos, was wearing 
them on his breast, but was obliged to yield them to the god of 
light who replaced Chaos by order. In the contest with Zu, 
the forces of disorder are let loose to such an extent that the 
tablets fall, for a moment, into Zu’s hands. 

There are in the Veda a good many descriptions of fights on 
high. They are essentially storm-myths describing the phe- 
nomena of the storm. It is an old myth, common to all Indo- 
European people, and there is no reason to believe that it has 
been borrowed from Semites. Storm-myths arise all over the 
world. In Indo-European myths, the object of the contest is 
generally the conquest of the waters, which are imprisoned by 
a dragon and which after the conquest of the monster, flow over 
the earth. Sometimes the waters are compared to cows 
imprisoned in a mountain. Also the fire of heaven is represented 
as produced on high and brought to earth by a bird or by a 
daring human being. 

Thus the production of water is the end of the crisis with the 
Indo-Europeans who in India and Iran lived in countries where 
rain is rare. In Chaldea, on the contrary, as Prof. Jastrow 
observes, there is plenty of water and storms are violent and 
destructive so that the victory of light and order over darkness 
and disorder is especially emphasized in the myth and is operated 
by the conquest of the tablets. In Iran a contamination of both 
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conceptions has taken place. The relation to demons o£ Yima 
the brilliant, the king of the golden age, is very much that of 
order to disorder and of light to darkness. Yima has subjugated 
the dar v as and their imps. lie has taken from them all glory 
(Yt. 19. 31). He has trained them for his service (Shall Namah 
5. 26). As long as Yima is a king with the kingly glory ( hvare - 
nah), so long do order, virtue, and prosperity prevail. 

Also the cosmogony of the Mazdeans begins with a struggle 
between MazdFih, the god of light and order, and the Evil 
Spirit, the god of darkness, Angra Mainyu. The latter rushed 
from the abyss like a snake 12 to destroy Mazdah ’s good crea- 
tion. A conflict ensued during which the Evil Spirit was struck 
by Mazdah and fell back into darkness. Theological speculation 
has transformed that dragon story inasmuch as the weapon of 
Mazdah has been said to have been the all-powerful prayer of 
the Ahuna Vairya (Honover) and the one great conflict has been 
made into a series of onrushes of Ahriman against OrmazcVs 
successive creations. Also, the issue of the fight is supposed to 
remain undecided until the end of the world. 

Among the innumerable replicas of that dragon story is the 
attack on the tree of life : ‘ From all the germs of plants the tree 
of all seeds was given forth and grew up in the middle of the 
sea Vourakasha and it caused all species of plants to increase. 
Near to that tree of all seeds, the Gaokerena tree was produced 
to keep away decrepitude. It is to bring about the renovation 
of the universe and the immortality that will follow. Every 
one who eats, it becomes immortal. It is the chief of plants. na 
The evil spirit formed a lizard in the deep water of Vourukasha, 
so that it might injure the Gaokerena. 14, 

That story of a plant of life in a sea and of a serpent in the 
abyss savors, of course, very much of Semitism, at least in the 
data of the tale. A very similar form of that legend is to be 
found in the myth of Gandarewa and Keresaspa. The latter, 
the greatest slayer of dragons in Iranian mythology, as we 
have seen, slays the golden-heeled fiend on the sea-shore. This 
Iranian Gandarewa obviously is the same being as the Yedic 


13 This particular is to be found in the Bundahishn description (Bund. 
3. 11). In Bhn!d. 3. 9 the Evil Spirit is said to be a log-like lizard’s body. 
18 Bund. 1. 1. 5. 

M Bhnd. 18. 2. 
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Gandharva, a lord of the abyss who dwells in the waters or in 
the deep regions of the sky, where he is hovering like a bright 
meteor. In the depth of the waters, he is courting the aqueous 
nymphs (Apsarases). He is a jealous guardian of the Soma and 
detains it so that Indra must fight against him for Soma as 
against Vrtra for water. That Gandharva-myth possibly arose 
from a contamination between the Semitic story of the monster 
of the abyss and some Indo-European storm-myth. 

It is curious to observe how that one theme of the contest 
between a strong (and luminous) hero and an all-devouring ser- 
pent has been repeated under various names in an endless series 
of Iranian stories. 

The contest between the healing and beneficent god Thraetaona 
and the serpent Azhi Dahaka, that later became the victory of 
Farid tin over Zohliak, the usurper of the kingly glory (hvare- 
nah) , is the classical form of that dragon story. In Yasht 19. 47- 
79 one has a long account of a similar fight between Atar, the 
genius of fire, and that same Azhi Dahaka. Atar aspires to the 
conquest of the hv arena'll so that he might rule in the world, but 
Azhi, the three-mouthed dragon, rushes upon him and plans to 
secure that glory for himself so that fire might no more blaze 
upon the earth and protect the world of the faithful. A victory 
of Keresaspa over Snivara is marked with the same essential 
features. Sruvara is a yellow and poisonous snake devouring 
men and houses. Keresaspa jumps on the dragon’s back and 
finally slays it outright with his club. 

That victory over the forces of disorder and destruction is 
expressed .by the abstract noun V erethraghna, ‘victory over 
aggression ( verethra ) . ’ While the latter word is materialized in 
India in the person of Vrtra, ‘the adversary,’ properly ‘the 
aggression,’ the name of the serpent conquered by Indra, the 
noun verethraghna has become in Iran the name of one more 
dragon slayer ( Vrtra-han, ‘the killer of Vrtra,’ is in the Vedas 
an epithet of Indra) who in Armenia was raised to the dignity 
of the great national hero under the name of Vahakan. He is 
born in the ocean, masters Azhi and Vishapa 16 (an epithet of the 
former in the Avesta) , and fetters them on Mount Demavand. 
Verethraghna, being a generic name for any fiend-slayer, is said 
in Yt. 14 to appear under the most various forms: wind, bull, 


15 Properly 'he whose saliva is poisonous . 5 
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horse, boar, youth, bird, etc., all -very well-known personifica- 
tions of the storm-god . 10 

The myth of Tishtrya and Apaosha occupies a special position 
in this series. In this ease, the storm-myth has been allied with 
a solar myth. Tishtrya is Sirius,- the star of the dog-days. It 
is supposed to produce the long-wished-for summer rains after 
a period of drought during which the demon Apaosha, ‘the con- 
cealer/ detains water. Tishtrya assumes the form of a white 
horse with golden ears and meets Apaosha, a black horse with 
bald ears. At first the victory belongs to Apaosha, but Tish- 
trya resumes the battle and finally conquers, so that water falls 
in abundance on the earth. 

Mazdaism knows even of a deluge of Tishtrya, which is but 
the transfer into primeval times of the rain-myth. That deluge 
is supposed to have purified the world from all creatures pro- 
duced by Ahrim-an prior to the coming of man. It is thus a 
beneficent deluge, in conformity with the spirit of the myth in 
which rain is considered to be a blessing, because it removes the 
awful scourge of drought in the countries of the Persian pla- 
teau . 17 

As to the origin of man, one also finds in Iranian tradition, 
beside Aryan myths, some stories and some features which recall 
either Sumerian or Akkadian ideas and though in some cases 
they may be mere coincidences, it is hardly disputable that Chal- 
dean conceptions have Crept into that chapter of Mazdean cos- 
mogony. 

The idea of a primitive man directly made by a god is Akka- 
dian and happens to be also the prevalent conception in Zoroas- 
trianism. G-aya Maretan, ‘Human life,’ is the name of that 
first man created from the sweat of Ormazd in the same way as, 
according to Berosus, Bel cut off his head and made man from 
his blood. Ahriman obstinately attacked Gaya in various ways, 
as he was a creature of Ormazd, and finally put him to death. 
Prom his body arose all minerals: gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
etc. Gold was Gaya’s seed that was entrusted to the earth and 
preciously' kept by Spenta Armaiti, as the genius of Earth and 

' 18 Of. Jastrow, op. tit. p. 537. 

17 The resemblance between Tishtrya, a name unexplained in Iranian, and 
the names of the summer -months in Babylonia — Ishtar (July), Tishri or 
Tashrilvm (August) — is probably merely fortuitous. 
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the mother of all creatures, and after forty years it brought forth 
the first human couple. 

This myth is in close parallelism with the story of the primeval 
ox, killed by Mithra, from which sprang all herbs and all 
species of animals. The conception of the production of vari- 
ous beings out of the body of a primeval gigantic creature is 
fairly common in the mythology of various nations and is prob- 
ably of Indo-European origin, since it is reproduced in the 
Scandinavian myth of the giant Ymir born from the icy chaos 
and from whose arm sprang both a man and a woman. He was 
then slain by Odin and his companions, and of the flesh of Ymir 
was formed the earth, of his blood the sea and the waters, of his 
bones the mountains, of his teeth the rocks and stones, of his 
hair all manner of plants. 

To come back to the first pair, it is according to the myths 
either fallen from the moon or sprung out. of a tree. The 
first conception seems to he Indo-European. The Slavs, indeed, 
say that the moon, wife of the sun, parted from him and fell 
in love with the morning star. She was then cut in two by the 
sword of Perkunas (storm-god) and thus gave birth to the 
primeval pair. 'With the Iranians, the seed of the primeval ox 
was also preserved in the moon and since Gaya's story is but a 
doublet of that of the ox, it is very likely that the human pair 
originally also sprang from the moon. In the actual story, the 
pair, as has been said, is born from the earth, fructified by Gaya's 
seed, and in this tale, there is evidently an influence of concep- 
tions concerning Mother Earth. 

But the prevalent opinion for Mazdeans is that the human 
pair was produced by a tree. Mashya and Mashyoi were united 
in a mas-plant in such a manner that their arms rested behind 
their shoulders. The tree grew up and brought forth fruits 
that were the ten varieties of men. The myth is* certainly old 
and traces of it are discoverable in the myth of Yima, the first 
man (in Iran, the king of the Golden Age) who, was sawn 
asunder in a tree. 

In India, that same Yama revels with the gods in a* tree. The 
traditions of various nations know of similar stories. In Greece, 
for example, the Corybants were horn as trees, while Atthis 
sprang out of an almond tree and Adonis out of a myrtle. It 
is also to he compared with the myth of the tree of life of the 
Iranians, the Gaokerena. 
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With the production of mankind is connected the story of 
am incest. Yama and YamT, 18 the first human beings, according 
to the Indians, after some hesitation had intercourse and became 
the ancestors of the human race. To the Yedic Yama-Yami 
twins, corresponds in Persia the couple Yima-Yimak. Yimak 
is a sister of Yima. There is some remembrance of a sexual per- 
version in Yimhk inasmuch as she has intercourse with demons, 
but the real story has been transferred to the Zoroastrian human 
twins, Mashya and Mashyoi. They also have a long hesita- 
tion before they agree to have sexual intercourse. Only after 
fifty years and when they had become hateful to Mazdah did 
they remember their duty and after nine months begot children. 

Stories of irregular sexual intercourse and especially of incest 
have arisen in Iran from conditions special to the first man or 
the first human pair. Either the marriage that generates man- 
kind takes place between brother and sister (Yama-Yami) or 
between father and daughter. The relationship of the primeval 
female to the primeval male of course varies according to the 
mythical conceptions in which they are involved and is often 
ambiguous. The Sumerians, for instance, who admit that the 
first human child results from a union between a god and a god- 
dess, represent the motlier-deity (Nin-Ella) both as a wife and 
as a daughter of Enki. Mythical or even mystical conceptions 
lead to these representations. The Iranians, for instance, see 
in Armaiti, ‘piety, wisdom,’ a daughter of Ahura Mazdah. 
‘Mazdah is the father of the active Vohn Manah, whereas his 
daughter is Armaiti (good mind, wisdom, piety) with her excel- 
lent works’ (Ys, 45. 4) . But often also Armaiti is the mother. 
So, e. g., in Yt. 17. 16 it is said of Ashi, ‘recompense of the 
faithful,’: ‘Thy Father is Ahura Mazdah, the greatest and the 
best of all Yazatas. Thy mother is Holy Armaiti. Thy brother 
is Sraosha (Discipline) , the good, faithful to Asha, and the high 
and powerful Rashnu (Law, Right), as well as Mithra (god of 
Justice) . . . Thy sister is the Mazdean religion.’ Armaiti 
here is practically a wife to Ormazd and is, in fact, called so 
in Yisp. 3. 4, where she is mentioned with Religious Activity and 
Decision as Ormazd ’s wife (ghena). 

The symbolic meaning of those generations is clear enough, 
but that the people were conscious of some abnormality in them 


18 Bfmd. 23. 1. 
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is shown by a passage quoted by West (SBE. 18. 415, App.) : 
Spendarmat is said to be a female. She was sitting by the side 
of Auhrmazd and she had laid a hand on his neck and Zarthusht 
asked Auhrmazd about it, thus: ‘Who is this that site beside 
thee and thou wouldst be such a friend to her and she also would 
be such a friend to thee? Thou who art Auhrmazd tamest not 
thy eyes away from her and she not from thee. Thou who art 
Auhrmazd dost not release her from thy hand, and she does 
not release thee from her hand. 1 And Auhrmazd said: ‘This 
is Spendarmat who is my daughter, the house mistress of my 
Heaven and mother of the creatures The fact is invoked in 
that book as a justification of hhvetukhdah or the next-of-kin 
(even incestuous) marriage as was recommended by late Maz- 
deism, probably under the influence of customs prevalent in 
kingly and aristocratic families. 

It is to be observed not only that the mystical conception has 
been materialized but that a contamination evidently has taken 
place with the myth of the great Mother of Earth, that we have 
seen to be discoverable in some details of Iranian cosmogony and 
especially in the fact that Gaya’s seed is entrusted to Armaiti , 
who is currently called the Mother of all creatures (SBE, 18, 
415 ). 

Finally, we find in Iran the traces of another conception, 
fairly common among men, by which man is supposed to be a 
god that has become mortal. The first man is the first god who 
died. This is the case, e. g., with the Indian Yama, the king of 
the pitaras, ‘fathers,’ assembling the flocks of the departed in 
a marvelous kingdom where there is neither cold nor suffering. 
That dwelling is in a remote part of the sky. He is the king 
of the people (vU-pati) and the father. He has found a way 
for many and along that path, he leads men into their last abode. 

In Iran, that myth is well preserved as a whole but Yima 
(— Yama), having been replaced by Gaya Maretan as the first 
man, has become the king of the Golden Age. He also is an 
assembler of flocks. He has a recess (vara) in some remote 
part, where he is said to have assembled men in order to shelter 
them from cold during a dreadful and all-destroying winter 
i nfli cted on the world by the demon Mahrkusha. He also has 
followed a path towards the sun and So doing has found new 
countries for men. During his kingdom perfect happiness was 
man’s lot, order and justice ruled, and the demons were held in 
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subjection. Unfortunately Yima, having committed a fault, was 
deprived of his kingly prestige and power ( hvarenah ) and of 
his radiant glory, so that he was put to flight by the monstrous 
dragon Azlii Dahaka (later semitized into Zahhak) and finally 
killed. 

Elmi 10 has done much to show that Yama originally was a 
god. He is treated as such in the Veda, where he is a friend of 
Agni and sometimes is identified with him. Moreover, every- 
thing tends to make us believe that Yama is the setting sun. He 
is the son of Vivasvant, ‘whose light spreads afar,’ who accord- 
ing to Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 43) is the rising sun. 
He follows the path of the sun to go to a remote recess. The 
path of the sun was a symbol of the path of human life and, 
as a matter of fact, the same words were used in Sanskrit for 
the death of men and for the sunset. 20 Of the sun, it is said in 
Indian literature that it is the sure retreat. The sun is a bird 
and has birds as its messengers, like Yama and Yima. Like a 
sun-god Yama has two steeds, golden-eyed and iron-hooped. In 
Iran, the solar nature of Yima is rather more emphasized than 
in India. He is commonly called khshaeta, ‘the brilliant,’ (Pers. 
Jamshed), a set epithet which happens to be also the current 
epithet of the sun, hvare khshaeta (Pers. khorshed). Moreover, 
he is hvarenahhastema, ‘the most glorious,’ and hvaredaresa , 
‘the sun-like one.’ These epithets are very natural if Yima was 
originally a sun-god but are not to be accounted for if he simply 
was the first man. In the same way as Yama assembles the flock 
of men, Yima is hvanthwa, ‘with fine herds, ’ an adjective that 
very possibly refers to stars appearing with the setting sun. 
Stars are said in the Vedic literature to be the lights of victori- 
ous men going to the heavenly abodes. 21 Yima has a golden 
arrow which reminds us strikingly of a similar arrow in the 
hands of his father Vivasvant in the Veda, by means of which 
he sends men to the kingdom of the dead (BV. 8. 56. 20). Other 
solar gods show the same features. Are these arrows rays of the 
sun? Even Firdausi, for whom Jamshed is no more than a good 
king, speaks of his radiancy, under the influence of tradition and 


10 Ehni, Ursprungliclie Gottheit des Vedischen Tama, p. 8. 

20 Ehni, op. tit. p. 8. 

21 Mac&onell, op. tit . 167. Of. BV. 10. 68: ‘The Manes have adorned the 
sky With pearls, like a black horse with pearls. * - 
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older sources. Jamslied, he says, sits like the sun iu mid-air (5. 
23) ; his fortune and his throne are resplendent; the royal grace 
(the Avestic hvarenah) shines brightly from the Shah. That 
this dates hack to ancient sources is proved by the fact that 
Firdausi has a very curious sentence about Yima, a sentence 
that is not at all in agreement with the nature of Jamslied as a 
worldly king. The king says (5. 23) : ‘I will make for souls 
a path toward the light.’ The opening of a path towards the 
sun, typical of Yima s activity in the Avesta, was thus meant 
for the dead, and the path of Yima was the path of the sun. 
Yima’s end also is typical. When his brilliancy quits him, tin* 
world turns black to him and he disappears. When he appears 
again it is in the far Bast, where the sun rises. 

Thus in Yima’s story is to be found a myth of the daily death 
of the sun, but it is mixed with a season-myth of the death of the 
sun during winter. Yima’s Golden Age is the kingdom of spring, 
when everything is radiant and luxuriant and therefore the 
Naur5z~£east, the New Year’s Day of the Persians occurring in 
March at the beginning of spring, is said to have been instituted 
by Yima. That season is destroyed by the demon of cold and 
frost, but the sun end life do not disappear for ever from the 
world. They are kept in reserve for the next spring like Ihe 
beings in Yima’s Vara. It is said literally in the Vendidad’s 
account that in that Vara one year is one day. The disappear- 
ance of the sun in winter is thus assimilated to its daily depar- 
ture to the remote recess in the world of darkness. The story of 
Yima’s hundred years of concealment before his reappearance 
in the Bast is very much in the same spirit. 

The loss of Yima’s glory and his death are an allegory of the 
disappearance and the darkening of the sun, but are no expla- 
nation for that very decline and fall of a brilliant deity. The 
origin of death had to be accounted for by some accident, some 
defilement, some guilt. No wonder, then, that there are traces of 
a fault committed by the first men. There are hints that Yima 
lost his good fortune and sanctity by giving to men a food of 
life reserved to gods. In the Gathas of Zoroaster there is a 
prayer to Mazdah in order to avoid faults such as Yima’s, who 
gave men meat to eat in small pieces, 22 as it is offered to the 
gods in sacrifice. Another form of the legend is preserved in 


2S Ys. 31. 8. 
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Saddar 94, where it is reported that Yima unawares gave meat, 
Idle godly food, to a demon. This story, of course, savors of the 
Semitic tradition by which God cautions the first man against eat- 
ing of the food of life 211 or by which Ea practices a deception in 
order to prevent man from doing so. An Iranian colorless 
replica of that story of Yima is, of course, the legend of the first 
pair Mashya-Mashyoi who take to eating the creatures of Ormazd 
and, e. g., milk a goat in the wilderness. That lack of respect 
for Ormazd ’s creatures makes them the prey of Ahriman. 

According to Zoroaster’s conception, lie, falsehood, and dis- 
order being the sins par excellence , Yima later came to be con- 
sidered as having lost his glory by a sin of presumption and 
deceit. He told men that Ormazd ’s benefits were his and he 
wanted to be adored as a god. 24 But it was unavoidable that 
the stories of incest should mix with the tradition of a sin depri- 
ving man of immortality and brilliancy and therefore Yima’s 
sin in Iran is sometimes said to have been intercourse with 
demonesses while his sister Yimak was by him given to a demon, 25 
a modification of the story of incestuous union between the two 
primeval twins preserved in the Vedic story of Yama and Yarn!. 

The very interesting but also very intricate myth of Yima as 
we find it in Iran seems also to have combined with the story of 
the dying sun, the well-known old myth by which men and other 
creatures are the product of a fecundation of earth by sun. 

We have seen that Yima’s arrow was typical of a sun-god and 
was also found as Vivas vant’s weapon, who made use of it so as 
to kill men. Yima applies his arrow to quite another perform- 
ance described somewhat mysteriously, in Vend. 2. 18 : £ At mid- 
day, Yima stepped forward towards the way of the sun. He 
scratched the earth with the golden arrow and touched it with 
the scourge, speaking thus : “0 Spenta Armaiti, thou beloved, 

open asunder and stretch thyself afar to bear flocks, herds and 
men. ’ ’ ’ Hoes that curious operation not appear to our minds as 
the modification of a fecundation of Mother Earth by the sun- 
god ? 

Let us finally point out the influence of the Chaldean deluge- 
stories on the conception of Yima’s winter. A season-myth 


98 Jastrow, op. cit. p. 551. 
“Yt. 19. 34. ■ /' 

98 Bund, 23. 1. 
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accounting for the disappearance of vegetation in the severe 
winters of Iran has become a destruction of mankind but for 
those who are assembled in the Vara, the construction of which 
is entrusted to Yima by Ahura Mazdah. Instead of occurring 
every year, that destruction is supposed to have occurred in 
primeval times or — according to later books — some time before 
the end of things. The identification of Mahrkuslia’s Winter 
with Malic ash, or ‘autumnal rain,’ is late. Malirkuslm is an 
Iranian name, akin to mahrka, ‘death, destruction.’ 

We have seen how another deluge-story, that of Tishtrya, a 
rain-myth connected with the beneficent storm-rains of the dog- 
days, has been made into a primeval deluge of a beneficent nature. 
It seems therefore that the Iranian deluge-stories have developed, 
in striking parallelism with similar Chaldean stories, from 
nature-myths of the same kind but have assumed a widely differ- 
ing character. It does not seem probable that we have here to 
do with any borrowing, though mutual influence is hardly 
deniable. 

We have reached a similar conclusion concerning the storm- 
myths, though here the Chaldean influence seems more important 
and is discoverable in the borrowings of several details, such as 
the struggle for the kingly power represented by a hvarenah, 
the part played by birds or bulls, the contest between order and 
disorder 20 ; all this has enriched the old Indo-European myth of 
the storm and the captive waters. The making of man out of 
Some part of a god’s body is a Semitic idea which has modified 
the Indo-European myth of the primeval giant, but the trace of 
Akkadian influence on Iranian cosmogony is discoverable espe- 
cially in the conception of the gradual producing of order in the 
world in spite of the forces of disorder personified in dragons 
living in the deep. 


20 The idea of a bringing of order into the world at the origin of things 
is, it is true, found in most mythologies, and similar beliefs existed among 
Indo-IIuropeans. What is meant here is that the special aspect which that 
conception assumes in Iran is so near to Chaldean ideas that interrelations 
are probable. 




The Etymological History of the Three Hebrew Synonyms for 
‘to Dance / HOG, HLL and KRR, and their Cultural Signifi- 
cance. — By Julian Morgtsnstern, Professor in the Hebrew 
'Union College, Cincinnati. 

There are several words in Hebrew for ‘to dance.’ They 
may be divided into two groups according to the motion they 
connote. Tp"V. tffi 1 2 * , and possibly also nD£P. seem to connote a 
dance with a hopping or jumping motion, while Pin 4 * . HIT and 
TO 6 describe, a whirling, circular dance. Only the last three 
words concern us here. 

According to Gesenius the fundamental meaning of the stem 
Pin is ‘to revolve in a circle,’ ‘to turn,’ while in Hebrew ‘to 
dance’ is the simplest meaning of the word. However it is 
questionable whether ‘to revolve in a circle,’ or even ‘to turn’ 
are absolutely simple and fundamental concepts. In all likeli- 
hood, as we shall see, the original meaning of this stem was 
1 to be round, ’ and from this the secondary meanings, ‘ to revolve 
in a circle,’ ‘to turn’ and ‘to dance,’ evolved. 

It is interesting that of the various words in Hebrew and 
other Semitic languages for ‘to be round,’ two, JUT and “YD > 
are strikingly similar to the two words for ‘to dance,’ HUI 
and TO • We may infer that HI! and TO are both secondary 
formations from JIT and TO respectively, and that consequently 
the fundamental concept of these three words for ‘to dance’ 
was ‘to be round.’ 

It is somewhat surprising that inasmuch as from the two V'# 
verbs, JIT and TO. ‘to be round,’ the V“V verbs, JUH and TO 
developed, the same process did not take place with the other 
TV ver b, ‘to be round,’ Plf7 . and that it itself came to connote 
‘to dance,’ without developing a corresponding V"V form, PPfl > 
with this connotation. However it is not unlikely that some 


1 Gresenius 14 , 707. 

2 Ibid. 581. 

8 Ibid. 593. 

4 Ibid. 195. 

8 Ibid. 191f. 

“Ibid. 328. 
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such evolution did take place. For on the one hand the forms 
nWnO 7 and O’PPrf could quite as well he from PPll as from 
bin- And on the other hand we need not doubt that PPrr- 
‘to pierce,’ ‘to wound/ in other words ‘to make a round hole,’ 
which all modern lexicographers” distinguish most carefully from 
bbn > ‘to profane/ is a secondary formation from Pin* ‘to be 
round.’ This would account, for the following derivatives; 

y^ir. a flute, i. e. an instrument through which a round hole 
(or holes) has (have) been pierced 11 ; 

probably not ‘a pierced cake/ as Gesenius suggests, 
but rather ‘a round cake. ’ on 1 ? n^rr would then, both in 
origin and development, closely parallel diY? “oo> from "YO- 
Go be round’; 

p^rr 18 , ‘a window/ i. e. ‘a round opening’ • 

T^HD 14 - ‘ a cave, ’ i. e. ‘a round hole in the earth. ’ 

But are the words which the lexicographers distinguish as 
bbn i and PPfl II related? At first glance this differentiation 
seems correct, since y?l7 I, ‘to profane/ is equivalent to the 

Arabic while pp|7 II, ‘to pierce/ is equivalent to 

' i f yj Qj 

However the connection of ‘to pierce/ and ‘a hole/ 
‘an opening/ J&i*. ‘an instrument for boring/ ‘around’ (in 
a semi-prepositional sense), ‘pierced/ and, singularly 

enough J'i*. (from Jla.), ‘a dancer’ 16 with the other meanings 
of this same stem, is not at all clear. But since in Arabic JU* , 
and not JLa, means ‘to become crooked/ ‘to change/ appar- 
ently in the simplest meaning also ‘to be round/ 17 it follows 
in spite of the above seeming contradiction that the relation- 


7 Jud. 21. 23. 

8 Ps. 87. 7. Usually amended to D'b’iriD. 

8 Gesenius 14 212 (but ef. Thes. 1. 477); Siegfried-Stade, 204£.; Konig, 
110 and Brown-Driver-Briggs, 31911. 

10 Gesenius 14 , 209. 

31 Cf. also mVm , Ps. 5. 1. 

12 Ibid. 208. 

18 Ibid. 208. 

14 Ibid. 374. 

16 Lane, 1. 777ff. 

10 Dozy, Supplement, 1. 413. 

17 Lane, 1. 673ff. 
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ship of jU* and Ji> is more fundamental and certain than it 
seemed at first sight. Therefore there may still be some rela- 
tionship between ^(1 I and *?*?n II, and they may even be 
one word, as in fact Merx 18 and Gunkel 10 hold. And granting 
that II, 'to pierce/ is derived from , the question 

arises whether I, ‘to profane/ in Arabic be in any 

way related to ^n. 

However, before discussing this question let us briefly consider 
the other common word for ‘to dance/ JUf7- We have seen that 
in all likelihood it was derived from Jiff- 'to be round.’ 21 
Prom it we have Jill, originally ‘a round dance/ secondarily 
‘a festival.’ 22 The word is used in its original sense in Exod. 
13. 6 and undoubtedly also in Ps. 118. 27. 28 The Targumic 
and Talmudic word connotes (a) ‘a circle/ 'dancing/ 

'chorus/ 'feast/ (b) 'a dancing-place in a vineyard’ (= ‘THIQ). 
(c) the name of a musical instrument (= and (d) 'a fair/ 

'a cattle market’ (—Arabic 

It is apparent that the words JHIl- JUH went through much 
the same evolution as ^IfT ^fl . and this independently of the 
latter words. 20 In this connection it may also be noted that in 
Syriac the secondary meaning of ^ ‘to grieve/ 'to bewail/ 


18 dvrestomathia Targumica, 201. 

10 ScMpfung unci Chaos, 31, 

80 Lane 1. 619ff. 

, 51 That this was the original meaning of this word may be inferred from 
the other Hebrew derivatives, 11 n , 'the horizon* (Gesenius 14 , 194) and 
HUGO , 'a circle * (instrument; ibid. 373), and from the Aramaic 
KAlin , ‘a circle* (Jastrow, 430a), lin , ‘to turn*, ‘to describe a circle* 
(ib. 424a), and Kim, ‘a circle’ (ibid. 424a). (Of. also Noldeke, ZDMG. 

P 

41. 719, and Wellhansen, jReste'-, 110). Note also the Syriac and 

and their derivatives (Payne-Smith, 1190f. and 1217f.) and also 


, ‘a cave* (Broekehnann, 103a); ‘an idol shrine* (Payne-Smith, 


1190). 

28 Gesenius 14 , 191. 

28 Of. Baethgen, 356. 

24 Jastrow, 458a. Of. also KlVim , Kim t and Klim . and the derivative 
lin , ‘to play the Kirn’, ‘to dance* (Jastrow, 481b). 

25 It is therefore not at all surprising that almost invariably the Targum 

renders the Biblical Si HD or by Kirn (cf. Exod. 15. 20; Jud. 


21, 21; 1 Ki. 1. 40; Ps. 87. 7; Lam. 5. 15 (Klim). Note also that in 
Am. 8. 10 in is used exactly as bmD in Ps. 30. 12 and Lam. 5. 15. 
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parallels the secondary meaning of the other word for ‘to 
dance,’ *-°>, ‘to grieve,’ ‘to lament.’ 20 

That this evolution took place independently with both steins, 
t 7lH~ y>fl and llfT 13 fT » and apparently, in part also with Ipl > 
shows that not the words themselves gave rise to and furthered 
this evolution, but rather the significance attached by the primi- 
tive Semitic mind to dancing as a peculiar and purposed cere- 
mony. Or, to be more specific, the word ‘a dancing- 

place in the vineyard, 5 could never have developed from 
isrr am). ‘ to dance,’ paralleling precisely the development of 
ym from yn, had not some deep meaning and purpose 
attached to the general rite of dancing, and particularly of 
dancing in the vineyards. 

As a rule every vineyard in ancient- Israel had a yiJD > 
etymologically ‘a dancing-place,’ an open space from twelve 
to sixteen cubits in width, surrounding the entire vineyard 
between fence and vines. 27 Bertinoro 28 states that in this PlHD 
the maidens of Israel used to celebrate their vineyard dances. 
Jud. 21. 21 implies that regularly at the celebration of the 
annual Tia>g the maidens of Shiloh came forth to dance in the 
vineyards. A more detailed statement is given in the Mishna. 26 
‘Kabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said, “Israel had no festivals 
like the 15th of Ab and Yom Kippur, for on them the maidens 
of Jerusalem used to go out, clad in white garments, that had 
been borrowed, in order not to put to shame those who had 
none. All these garments had to be previously dipped in water. 
And the maidens of Jerusalem would go out and dance in the 
vipeyards. And what would they say ? ‘Young man, lift thine 
eyes, and see whom thou wilt choose. Set not thine eyes upon 
beauty, but upon the family, etc.’ ” ’ To this a Boraitha adds 
the note that whatever man had no wife would have recourse 
to these dances, in order to procure for himself a mate. 30 The 
G-emara identifies the dances upon the 15th of Ab with those 


»■ v po v 

28 Payue^Smith, 39765:.; also |Z?a-ojio ‘lamentation 5 , and } 

■ S> 

‘lamentable \ 

27 Kila 5 im 4. 1-2. 

28 Ad loc. 

28 Ta'anith 4. S. 

30 B. Ta'anith 30b. 
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of the maidens of Shiloh. 31 The Mishna states very clearly that 
these dances were celebrated twice each year; Josephus, 32 that 
they were celebrated thrice annually. Jer. 31. 3f. is final 
proof that these vineyard dances were a common rite: ‘Again 
will I build thee, and thou shalt be rebuilt, 0 virgin, Zion; 
again shalt thou adorn thyself with thy tambourines and go 
forth in the dances of the merry-makers. 38 Again shalt thou 
plant vineyards upon the mountains of Samaria; the planters 
shall plant and shall profane. ’ s4 

That this was no, mere idle sport is certain. The detailed 
account of the Mishna, coupled with the picture in Jud. 21. 21 
and other evidence, which lack of time forbids presenting here, 
indicate that in the ancient Israelite or pre-Israelite form of 
the ceremony the young men regularly stood by, openly or con- 
cealed in the vineyards, as were the Benjaminites, and at the 
proper moment stepped forth and seized, each the maiden of his 
choice, to become his partner in sacred sexual intercourse for 
the night, and his wife and the mother of his children for the 
future. 

An interesting modern Beduin parallel to this entire cere- 
mony is described by Doughty. 35 ‘Now in the mild summer is 
the season of muzzayins, the nomad children’s circumcision 
feasts: the mother’s booth is set out with beggarly fringes of 
scarlet shreds, tufts of mewed ostrich feathers and such gay 
gauds as they may borrow or find. Hither a chorus assembles 
of slender daughters of their neighbours, that should chant at 
this festival in their best array. A fresh kerchief binds about 
every damsel ’s forehead with a feather ; she has earrings great 
as bracelets, and wears to-day her nose-ring, zm&yem: they are 
jewels in silver : and a few, as said, from old time, are fine gold 
metal, thahab-el-asfar. These are ornaments of the Beduin 
women, hardly seen at other times (in the pierced nostril they 


81 Ibid. 

82 Ant. 5. 2. 12. 

88 Tor O’prWD as meaning ' dancers of. Wetzstein, ZDMG. 22 (1868). 
105, n. 45. Of. also 1 Sain. 18. 7 ana 2 Sam. 6. 21, and also the undoubtedly 
kindred stem, pHX , Exod. 32. 6. 

M ibhm, ef. Comill, Jeremia, 3321 and also below. 
w Arabia Deaeria, 1, 1681 Of. also Wetzstein in ZDMG. 22 (1868). 
1051, note 45;, Euting, Tagebuch, 140; Curtiss, XJrsemitische Religion, 48; 
Janssen, Les coutumes des Arabes cm pays de Moat, 364. 
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wear for every day, a head of cloves) and she has bracelets of 
beads and metal finger-rings. The thin black tresses loosed 
to-day and not long, hang down upon their slight shoulders, and 
shine in the sun, freshly combed out with camel urine. The 
lasses have borrowed new cloaks, which are the same for man 
or woman. Making a fairy ring apart, they begin clapping the 
palms of their little hands, to trip it around together, chanting 
ever the same cadence of a few words, which is a single verse. 
Hungered young faces, you might take them for some gypsy 
daughters; wayward not seldom in their mothers’ households, 
now they go playing before men’s eyes with a downcast look and 
virginal timidity. But the Aarab raillery is never long silent, 
and often young men, in this daylight feast, stand jesting about 
them. Some even pluck roughly at the feathers of the lasses, 
their own near cousins in the dance, which durst answer them 
nothing, but only with reproachful eyes: or laughing loud the 
weleds have bye and bye divided this gentle bevy among them 
for their wives : and if a stranger be there, they will bid him 
choose which one he will marry among them. ‘Heigh-ho! what 
thinkest thou of these maidens of ours, and her, and her, and 
be they not fair-faced?’ But the virgins smile not, and if any 
look up, their wild eyes are seen estranged and pensive. They 
arc like children under the rod, they should keep here a studied 
demeanor ; and for all this they are not sirens. In that male 
tyranny of the Mohammedan religion, regard is had to distant, 
maidenly behavior of the young daughters ; and here they dance 
as tender candidates for happy marriage and blessed motherhood 
of sons.’ This festival, as observed by Doughty, took place 
shortly, probably only a day or two, before April 15th. 

Furthermore these dances were integral parts of the celebra- 
tion of ancient festivals. Jud. 21. 21 states explicitly that the 
dances in the vineyards were a part of the celebration of the 
ann ual hag, while Josephus states that they were celebrated 
thrice annually, i. e. presumably at the three annual harvest- 
festivals. The intimate connection of these dances with the 
annual hag is also implied in Jer. 31. 3ff. Finally it can be 
shown that the 15th of Ab, the first day upon which, the Mishna 
states, the vineyard dances were held, marked the close of an 
ancient, seven-day, agricultural festival, beginning on the 9th 
of Ab, as usual with mourning, fasting and bewailing the dead 
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Adonis, and culminating in rejoicing, merry-making, feasting, 
dancing in the vineyards, sacred sexual intercourse and marriage 
of the participating youths and maidens on the 15th. Likewise 
the dances celebrated according to the Mishna on Yom Kippur 
constituted one of the closing rites of the great annual hag or 
Succoth -festival, which, as could be shown did time permit, in 
the period just before the Babylonian Captivity began on the 
3d of the seventh month., likewise with mourning, fasting and 
bodily affliction in honor of the dead Adonis, 30 and culminated 
in the celebration of the beginning of the new year on the 10th 
of the seventh month. 37 Invariably these dances were held on 
the last day or night of the festival. 

These dances, together with the attendant sexual intercourse, 
were in origin undoubtedly homeopathic magical rites, celebrated 
in the worship of the ancient Semitic mother-goddess, and were 
designed to promote the fertility of vineyards and fields. But 
in all likelihood they served another, equally important purpose. 
The ancient Semites, both in the pastoral and agricultural 
stages of civilization, strictly observed the principle of taboo, the 
recognition of the deity’s prior right as creator to human and 
animal offspring and crops. Yet the tabooed object had some- 
how to be redeemed and rendered fit for profane use in order 
that the people might live. The fundamental principle of the 
removal of taboo, apparently among almost all primitive peoples, 
was that the sacrifice of a part of the tabooed* object, and 
particularly the first and best part, redeemed the remainder. 
These taboo-sacrifices, first sheaves, first fruits, firstlings, and 
in the early stages of Semitic religion, first born, were regularly 
offered as part of the celebration of the great festivals, in the 
desert at the early spring festival, the forerunner of the Biblical 
Pesach, 88 and among the agricultural Semites at the great har- 
vest-festivals. The first sheaves of the new grain were naturally 


88 Of. Jeremiah 41. 4ff. ,, 

87 Of. Ezek. 40. 1 ; Lev. 25. 9. In addition to these dances on the new 
year's day, various appropriate rites of purification, such as sending forth 
the scapegoat and kindling new fires in all sanctuaries and houses of the 
land, were performed. These later developed in part into the peculiar 
ritual of the Day of Atonement, and in part into the ritual of the so-called 
simhath beth haso ’ebah, a part of the celebration of the post-exilic Suecoth- 
festival. 

M Of. Wellhausen, Prolegomena?, 85f. y 
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offered each year. The taboo-sacrifice of fruit trees, and presum- 
ably also of vines, was the entire crop of the fourth year. 
Before the taboo-sacrifice was offered the object was t£Hp - 
Arabic . The offering of the taboo-sacrifice rendered it 

Arabic The corresponding verbs are and jJU. 

or Possibly because the offering of the taboo-sacrifice 

marked the beginning of the profane, and therefore real, use 
of the tabooed object, ^(1 came to mean in the Hiphil, 4 to 
begin.’ 

Dent. 20. 6 and 28. 30 and Jer. 31. 4 30 imply that the ‘pro- 
fanation’ of the vineyard was an important ceremony, of which 
the offering* of the taboo-sacrifice of the vineyards was undoubt- 
edly the central feature. But inasmuch as these first fruits of 
the vines were offered at the fall harvest-festival, probably the 
entire festival celebration was correlated with the ceremony of 
‘profanation’ of the vineyard. Certainly this is implied in Jer. 
31. 3ff. We know from abundant evidence that the first fruit 
sacrifices were offered at the close of these harvest-festivals. 
In consequence we may safely posit some intimate connection 
between the dances, niVinn . in the vineyards on the night of 
the last day of the festival, and the sacrifice of the first fruits 
the next morning, and the other rites implied in the term, 
.D^ID ^n. Similarly the 1(1 , undoubtedly the sacred dance, 
was celebrated on the last night of the ancient Mazzoth-festfval.. 40 
The first sheaf of barley was sacrificed the next morning, the 
day after the Sabbath or close of the festival. 41 

Accordingly we need no longer doubt that ^fl* ‘to profane,’ 
i. e. by the offering of the proper taboo-sacrifice and the other 
attendant ceremonies, including the festival dances, is likewise 


80 Cf. also Jud. 9. 27 and the remarks on D’S'tbn below. 

«Exod. 13. 6. 

41 Elsewhere (in a paper as yet unpublished) I have shown that the 
traditional Pharisee interpretation of the expression /the morrow of the 
Sabbath ’ (Let. 23. 11), viz. the second: day of the Passover-f estival, was 
less in accord with tie earliest practice than the common Samaritan, 
Sadducee, Boethusian and Falasha interpretation, viz. Sunday, the day 
after the Sabbath of the festival. I have shown also, that in all likelihood 
the Mazzoth-f estival began regularly upon Sunday; hence the 'morrow 
of the Sabbath ’ was also the day after the close of the festival. 
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derived from ‘TlFb ‘to be round,’ ‘to dance,’ and is therefore 
practically one word with ^F?. ‘to pierce.’ 

Further derivatives of ‘m- hbn in various related meanings 
are: 

'itt\ ‘profane.’ 

Tthtr* not so much ‘a woman who has been profaned’ (in 
a moral sense) , as one who has participated in the sacred sexual 
intercourse attendant originally upon the dances. Probably 
rthr\ was primarily the technical term for a woman who had 
participated in these dances and in the attendant sexual inter- 
course ; hence the Arabic , ‘husband,’ ‘wife,’ 44 

and the Syriac ‘wedding feast.’ 45 

o^n. ‘ the first-fruit sacrifice of trees and vines.’ 46 That 
this word should be read with (1 instead of FT* as in both 
Biblical passages, is certain. The offering of these D^l^FT con- 
stituted the characteristic rite of the ceremony described by the 
technical term DID F^FJ . The Pe§itta renders of Jud. 

9. 27 by while the Targum renders it pjJ*FT . Clearly 

both versions read in the original text. Further proof 

of this confusion of the original FT of this stem with FT> and 
the consequent confusion with the stem F^FT . is seen from the 
LXX rendering aiveaare for the iF’F’FT) of Jer. 31. 4. 4 8 

In Arabic we find a practically parallel etymological develop- 
ment, JL> (=^1FT) means ‘to be round’ or ‘curved.’ 40 
From this we have, corresponding to various Hebrew words from 

; CQf-‘ , ’ ' ‘ . ' ‘ ' „ / 

bbn ‘ to pierce,’ &JL&. , ‘a large basket’ or ‘a copper cooking- • 
pot/ 50 presumably so named from its 'round shape, and 

42 Gesenius 14 , 207. 

43 Ibid. 210. 

44 Lane 1. 621. Lane remarks, 1 According to some they are so-called 
because the husband is lawful to the wife and the wife to the husband: 
but the word (or rather each word) thus applied is ancient: not a law 
term.’ 

45 Brockelmarm, 111. 

48 Lev. 19. 24; Jud. 9. 27. 

47 All the more significant since it renders the same word in Lev. 19. 24 

JAmsoj* = D'Vl*?rt • 

48 Similarly the Syriac tAaA *. } ‘ wedding-feast is rendered in Mandaean 
(cf. Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, 118), Targum and Talmud (Jastrow, 
346a), with 71 and not Ti . 

40 Lane, 1. 673ff. 

80 Ibid. 1. 621. 


22 JAOS 36 
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and JoJLs: , 'the orifice in the penis, breast or udder.’ 51 On 

the other hand corresponding to ‘to profane,’ we have 

jLsv, ‘to be permitted (for profane use) ’ and jLa. (= ^H). ‘that 

which is permitted’ (opposite of ‘sacred, taboo’). We 

have also JJU*. and J^J, ‘to profane’ 52 and inf. rL*, 

‘to pass from out the state of ritual uncleanness (of a woman 
in her courses or after childbirth), or ritual holiness,’ as 

I { j^jo r ^sJI J.&. , ‘to remove the sacred mantle worn 

during the pilgrimage to Mecca. ’ M Finally we have JjJUL , 

‘that which is permitted,’ also ‘husband,’ ‘wife,’ and EJbula* 

and JsL*. , ‘ wife/ 54 It is particularly significant that according 

to Wetzstein 60 d-d-s* is the term applied to the female partici- 
pant in the Beduin dance, and means ‘wife and children.’ 
Certainly the evolution of these various terms in Arabic pro- 
ceeded independently of the corresponding evolution in Hebrew. 
This, together with the fact already noted, that a parallel evolu- 
tion took place with the stem JllfT jjll rounds out our chain of 
argument. The connection of the dances with the rites of 
mourning for Adonis, also an integral part of the celebration 
Of these festivals, likewise accounts for the secondary meaning 
in Syriac of r°», ‘to grieve,’ ‘to lament.’ 

In Assyrian, too, a number of words may possibly be corre- 
lated with the stem • In addition to halalu , with fl. ‘to 
pierce,’ ‘to conceal oneself in holes,’ 56 and its immediate deriva- 
tives, there are also malilu, ‘flute,’ 57 elelu, ‘to play the flute’ 38 
and mutahlilu, ‘a flute-player,’ 68 with an apparently free inter- 
change of the aspirated and unaspirated guttural. This is not 
so very surprising in Assyrian. There is also possibly, alallu, 

“Dane, 1. 622. 

“Ibia. 1. 619ff. 

63 Ibid. 1. 620. 

54 Ibid. 1. 622. 

68 ZDMG. 22 (1868). 105, note 45. 

58 Delitzseli, HWB. 276f.; Meissner, Supplement, 38. 

67 Delitzseli, HWB, 414a. 

“Ibid. 73a. 

“ Mnss-Axnolt, Diet. 314. 
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elallu , ‘a water-pipe of wood, reed or clay.’ 00 Another interest- 
ing and possibly significant parallel suggests itself between the 
two common verbs for 4 to be clean,’ ‘to purify,’ elelu 01 and 
ebebu ns on the one hand and the two words for ‘flute,’ in 
Assyrian maUlu and imbubu , oa in Hebrew and 

Syriac h 20 - 2 ! 06 on the other hand. The latter word is generally 
derived from the stem , ‘to be hollow,’ 00 a meaning closely 
related to ‘to be round’ of h)ti- Not improbably both 

words, elelu and ebcbu , are secondary formations from the nouns 
maUlu and imbubu , or rather from the stems and 
implied in these two nouns. This meaning, ‘to be clean,’ ‘to 
purify’, may well have developed out of the ritual significance 
of the festivals, in the celebration of which, not only in Pales- 
tine, but as ample evidence shows, in Assyria also, both playing 
the or MN as well as the dances of the maidens were 

important rites. Hence the secondary name of Adonis, Abo- 
bas. 67 Parallel to the Assyrian elelu and ebebu are the 
secondary meanings of in Aramaic, ‘to wash,’ 08 in Syriac, 
‘to purge,’ ‘to purify,’ 00 and of the Arabic already noted, 
‘to pass from out the state of ritual uncleanness or holiness.’ 
Possibly, too, the name of the sixth month, TJlulu, may be corre- ■ 
lated with this stem. As its common ideogram, 70 ‘the month of 
the sending of Istar,’ indicates, in all likelihood an important 
Istar-Tammuz festival was once celebrated in it, undoubtedly 
with playing the maUlu and dances of the maidens as well as 
other rites. ‘With this same stem must also be correlated ellu 
and ellitu, ‘bread’ or ‘cake,’ identified by Jensen 71 with the 


80 Delitzseli, HWB. 73a. 

61 Ibid. 71ff. 

82 Ibid. 41 

83 Ibid. 443a. 

84 Jastrow, 3b. 

68 Broekelmann, la. 

. 88 Gesenius 14 , 424. 

87 Movers, Die Phonmer, 1. 202. Of. also the names Giggras and Kinyras, 
both related to "li33 , (ibid. 239ff.), also apparently played 'at these 
festivals. 

08 Merx, ChrestomatMa Targvmica, 201, 

M Broekelmann, 111a. 

70 Briinnow, List, 10759. 
n KB. 6 1 . 511. 
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Hebrew > and together with. - regarded by him 

as a synonym of the Assyrian kamanu, Hebrew ip- the 
peculiar cake or loaf used in the worship, not only of the 
Assyrian Istar, but also of the western Semitic forms of the 
mother-goddess. It can be shown that the eating of these cakes 
likewise constituted an important feature of the celebration of 
these great annual festivals in honor of the Semitic mother- 
goddess and the divine child, Adonis-Tammuz. Finally, since 
rites of mourning for Adonis-Tammuz were also integral parts 
of the celebration of these annual festivals, probably hillu, 
‘sorrow’ 72 and elelu, ‘lamentation?’ 73 are also related to the 
original stem ttrr. 

This investigation might be carried further, did time permit. 
It would lead to the consideration of the full significance of 
dancing and attendant rites in early Semitic* religion, of the 
principle of taboo and its removal, of the various Semitic 
shepherd and agricultural festivals and the deities in 
whose honor they were celebrated. In short it would mean a 
systematic presentation of what might well be called primitive 
Semitic religion. It is indeed a large and fascinating subject. 
It suffices, however, here, merely to have briefly indicated its 
possibilities. 


72 Dclitzsch, HTWB. 277a. 
78 Ibid. 73a, 



A Business Loiter of Anu-sar-usur . — By Frederick A. Van- 
derburgh, of Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This was purchased as a tablet from Senkereh, the present 
seat of ancient Larsa. Judging from the character of the writ- 
ing and the nature of the subject-matter, it may be said that it 
was probably written later than the time of Nabonidus, who, 
as well as Nebuchadnezzar, had rebuilt the Sun-god temple of 
this one-time capital city. 

The writer of this letter, Anu-sar-usur, seems to be an officer 
of a body of men who may be doing military service. His com- 
munication is addressed to his commissariat, consisting of the 
Satam and Nabu-ah-iddin. Food supplies, which are to come 
from a distance by boat for 200 men, are to be provided at an 
expense of six mina of silver per month. Provisions must also 
be secured to avert the impending famine. The proposed com- 
mission must be entrusted to a certain experienced officer and 
the transport by boat to the command of a second officer. These 
orders must be executed on the eleventh of Nisan and efficiently 
carried out to the end. 

Description of the tablet : a well preserved brown baked clay 
tablet; length 6% centimeters; breadth 3*4 centimeters; 
thickness 1% centimeters; 36 lines, 15 on the obverse, 15 on the 
reverse, 2 on the lower edge, 3 on the upper edge, and 1 on the 
right edge. 

Duppi m ihl A-nu-sar-usur a-na 
Letter from Anu-sar-usur unto 
am §a-tam u m ilu Nabu-ah-iddin 
the Satam and Nabu-ah-iddin 
ah pl -e-a ilu Bel u ilu Nabu 
my brothers. May Bel and Nebo 
su-lum u baldiu sa ah^-e-a 
for the peace and life of my brothers 
5 lik-bu-u a-na-hu a-mur 
speak. I, for sooth, 

ina ni-is-fyi at-ti-bi ' 

with the copy of the contract am satisfied, 
u ma sAb-e-a ina pa-ni-hu-rm 

and for my workmen, who are under your supervision, 
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ina kurummati-ia im-ma-il-li 

with my food supplies it is to he filled. 

ist-en am ardu wa-hal-tum 

One steward 

10 ina muh-lji-su pi-M-da-a-an 
for this do ye appoint. 
seatum u suluppi-ia 
My corn and dates 
ma-la ina pa-ni-su lis-sa-de 

for as many as there are before him, let him provide. 

ina i9 elippi a-na pu-u-tum 

In a ship according to the agreement 

lu-se-bi-la ul-tu 

let him bring them. After 

15 ^Du’uzi yi ma-na haspi 

the month of Tammuz 6 mina of silver 
a-na hurummatV 1 
for the food 
$a GG am sabe pl 
of 200 workmen 

tu-ul-te-bi-la-a-an , ^ * - 

ye shall bring. 

a-na sa-a-su i-kul-lu-u’ 

With this it is to cease. 

20 en-na VI ma-na haspi 
Behold 6 mina of silver 
pi-i sammi as-bi-la-nim-ma 
for the vegetable food I have brought, 
am sabe pl as-bu ma-a-ta 
that the workmen who dwell in tlie land 
la i-mu-tu-u > 
may not die. 
lib-bu-% sa am sob& 1 
Among these workmen 

25 a-ga-a u dul-lu a-ga-a 
and for that task, 
la-ai-iu-hu-nu 
there is your servant, 
su-u am sabe pl 

the master of the workmen, 
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sa ta-bu-ka-a > 

whom ye shall take with you. 
a-na am rabi se-ni-e 
To the second overseer 
30 Ur-sa-a ’ elippi an-iim 
ye shall entrust that ship, 

§a i-na muli-lii mu-du 
he being expert in such matters. 
lis-ni-din na-bi-c sc du id 

May he give orders for the grain (to go forward) 

a-na umi Xl kam ar ^ u Nisannu 

on the 11th day of the month of Nisan 

a-na dul-lu sa-du-nu 

for the work. 

35 kap-du harrdna ii a-na sepd u -su-nu 

Do ye a well ordered road for their feet 

§u-kun-na-a’ 

prepare. 

This tablet, which is the property of the writer, is clearly 
from the archives of Warka, which has never been satisfactorily 
excavated, the tablet having found its way to this country, like 
many others, by means of Arab traders. Hardly any other place 
in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates has produced a tab- 
let with a name in which Anu plays a part. But in the tablets 
coming from Warka personal names with Anu as a component 
are not unusual. Indeed some tablets, aside from this, known 
to be from Wa^rka have this very name Anu-sar-usur. The influ- 
ence of the Anu worship, which was founded in the days of 
Sumerian supremacy in the temple E-ana built by Ur-gur and 
often rebuilt in the city of Erech, could scarcely have come to 
an end. with the close of the NeO-Babylonian period to which our 
tablet doubtless belongs. The latest tests at Wuswas show that 
the building E-ana was in use during the Seleucid reign. 

P . S. Since the preparation of this paper it has been dis- 
covered, as. shown by a tablet now in the Museum of Yale Uni- 
versity, that Anu-sar-usur was the overseer of the temple E-ana 
in Warka ( am Ki-i-pi sa E-ana) in the seventh year of the reign 
of Cyrus. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM FOR A MEETING 
OF THE WESTERN MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

At a meeting of ‘the Directors of the American Oriental 
Society held in conjunction with the Annual Meeting last 
April, a resolution was unanimously passed looking 
toward the establishment of a Western Branch of the 
Society. It was voted that a committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of forming such a branch and to 
report thereon to the Directors. The committee was con- 
stituted as follows: Professors Breasted, of Chicago 
(chairman) ; Olmstead, of Columbia, Mo. ; Morgenstern, 
of Cincinnati ; and Clay, as Treasurer of the Society. 

A meeting of the Chicago members interested in the 
undertaking was held at Chicago in August, Professors 
Olmstead and Montgomery also being present, and tenta- 
tive plans were discussed. The Western Committee sub- 
sequently made arrangements for a meeting of the West- 
ern members at the University of Chicago on January 27, 
1917, the program for which is subjoined in preliminary 
form. 

It is hoped that all Western members of the Society 
will take an interest in this meeting. The movement 
should lead to the establishment by the Society of a West- 
ern Branch, and so contribute to the enlargement of the 
Society’s membership and to its good fellowship. The 
proceedings of the meeting will be reported promptly in 
the Journal. 
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PARTIAL PROGRAM 

FOR THE MEETING- OF 
THE ORIENTALISTS OF THE WEST AT CHICAGO, 
JANUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH, 1917 

MORNING SESSION AT NINE O’CLOCK 
Address of Welcome by Dean James Rowland Angell. 
Temporary Organization. 

Papers : 

Recent Archaeological Discovery in China (illustrated) , 

by Dr. Berth old Laufer, Curator of Anthropology at 
the Field Museum of Natural History. 

Assyrian Government of Dependencies, 

by Prof. A. T. Olmstead, University of Missouri. 

The Ship-building Papyrus from Elephantine, 

by Prof. Martin Sprengling, University of Chicago. 
The Travels of Evliya Effendi, 

by Prof. Albert EC. Lybyer, University of Illinois. 

. Other papers in course of arrangement. 

Inspection of Haskell Museum collections conducted by 
Director. 

MIDDAY SESSION AT ONE O’CLOCK 

Luncheon tendered tbe visiting Orientalists by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the Quadrangle Club. 

AFTERNOON SESSION AT HALF PAST TWO O’CLOCK 

Business meeting to decide upon the advisability of 
organizing a permanent Western Branch of the 
American Oriental Society. 

Papers : 

The Byzantine Land System, 

by Prof. J. E. Wrench, University of Missouri. 

The Elephantine Aramaic Papj'ri and Hebrew Religion, 
by Prof. J. M. P. Smith, University of Chicago. 

If time permits there will be a visit to the Oriental collec- 
tions of the Field Museum under guidance of Dr. 
Laufer. 

EVENING SESSION AT SEVEN O’CLOCK 
Dinner at the Quadrangle Club. 
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CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON 1 

Christopher J ohnston, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental History and Archaeology in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., died of heart disease, in his fifty-eighth 
year, on June 26, 1914. He was a member of the American 
Oriental Society since 1889, and a member of the Faculty of the 
Johns Hopkins University for nearly twenty-five years, having 
been appointed instructor in 1890. Although he was confined to 
his bed for the last four years and never free from pain, his 
mind remained clear and active, and he continued to take great 
interest in the University and his work. At the beginning of the 
second year of his illness he even tried to conduct an advanced 
class in Cuneiform Letters, a subject to which he had devoted 
his dissertation, The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, which was published in vols. 18 and 19 of our 
Journal, and which is recognized at home and abroad as one 
of the most valuable contributions to this difficult field of 
research (cf. BA 4. 501. 25). He completed this work at Camp 
Wilmer where he was serving as First Lieutenant in the Fifth 
Regiment of the Maryland National Guard at the beginning of 
the Spanish- American. War (May, 1898) . 

When the late Professor Winekler, of Berlin, inaugurated, in 
conjunction with Dr. Alfred Jeremias, of Leipzig, the Vorderasi- 
atische Bibliotheh, the editors invited Professor Johnston to con- 
tribute a volume of translations of selected Assyr o-B abylonian 
letters. The late Professor R. F. Harper, of Chicago, submitted 
to Professor Johnston the manuscript of his translation of the 
Code of Hammurapi which appeared in 1904. Professor John- 
ston also prepared a revised American edition of Professor 
Sayce’s Ancient Empires of the East, and contributed a History 
of Israel to this work. At the suggestion of President Gilman, 
who was Editor-in-Chief of the New International Encyclopaedia, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York, Professor Johnston 
completed all the Egyptological articles which had been prepared 
by the distinguished Egyptologist Professor W. M. Muller of 
Philadelphia. 

Professor Johnston had quite a number of students in his 


1 Presented at the first session of the annual meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, New York, April 8, 1915. 
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Egyptian courses at the Johns Hopkins University including 
Professor Ember whose researches on the relations between 
Egyptian and Semitic bid fair to inaugurate a new era in com- 
parative Egyptian philology (cf. OLZ 17. 424). 2 He was, how- 
ever, chiefly interested in Assyriology, especially in. cuneiform 
lexicography, A list of his papers on Assyrian and Egyptian 
history, archeology, and philology was given in No. 257 of the 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars (July, 1913). lie continued 
to publish valuable Oriental papers almost to the time of his 
death. He was also an authority on genealogy and was often 
consulted in that capacity; in fact, he was the genealogical 
arbiter of the Colonial Dames of Maryland and Virginia. 

He had a remarkable linguistic equipment for his work. He 
was not only acquainted with Egyptian and Assyrian, as well as 
the other Semitic languages, especially Arabic and Hebrew, but 
was also a good classical scholar, and could read French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. He was a graduate of the University of 
Virginia where he had studied Greek under Professor Gilder- 
sleeve. 

In 1880 he received the degree of M.D. at the University of 
Maryland, and in 1911 this institution conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. He was also a Corresponding Member of the 
SocietS Archeologique of France, and there is an exceptionally 
full biography of him in the German Who’s Who f known as 
Degcner’s Uoisere Zeitgenossen. 

He had practised medicine for nearly ten years before he 
began the systematic study of Oriental Languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University, and this stood him in good stead when he 
interpreted the cuneiform reports of ancient Assyrian physicians 
(cf. JAOS 18. 161-163). His father was one of the leading 
surgeons of Baltimore. 

Professor Johnston’s work gave evidence of unusual general 
culture and was always characterized by uncommon sense. Yet 
lie Was a most modest and gentle man. He never asked anything 
for himself. Nor did I ever see him angry. I never heard him 
utter an unkind .word. Nor did he complain during his long 
illness. : ; 

2 It might be well to add in this connection that Lagarde remarked in 
bis Mitteihmgen 4. 373 (1891) : Ich Tcann mieh von dem Glaulen nidht 
losmachcn, dass das alteste Agyptische mit dem Scmitischen naher ssusam- 
menhangt als jetzt angenomtnen wird. 
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Whenever I think of him I am reminded of the passage in 
the Book of Numbers (12. 3) where a later writer says of Moses : 
The man was very meek above all the men that were upon the ' 
face of the earth. Gentleness and modesty were Professor 
Johnston’s chief characteristics. But he was not only a gentle 
man and a gentleman, he was also a line scholar of broad culture, 
sound judgment, original ideas, and exceptional linguistic, attain- 
ments. We shall always hold him in grateful remembrance. 
Nor will his name be forgotten in future generations inasmuch as 
he requested Mrs. Johnston before, his death to present his 
valuable library to the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Paul Haupt. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


MEETINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

SOCIETY OP BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEG-ESIS 

The annual meeting was held at Haverford College, Pa., on 
Dec. 27-28. There was a large attendance of members and 30 
new members were elected. Dr. Jastrow gave the Presidential 
Address on ‘ Constructive Elements in the Critical Study of the 
Old Testament.’ Several papers of general Oriental interest 
were presented, among them 4 Alcohol in the, Bible,’ by Dr. 
Haupt; 4 The Worship of Tammuz,’ by Dr. Peters, holding that 
its origin was connected with the planting and so the burial of 
the seed; 4 The Evolution of the Ashera,’ by Dr. Barton, who 
maintained that the symbol was a development of the palm tree; 
4 Two Babylonian Religious Texts from the Time of the Dynasty 
of Agade,’ by the same scholar, on texts in the University of 
Pennsylvania, regarded by him as the earliest extensive religious 
texts known from Babylonia; 4 A Palestinian Mortuary Amulet 
on Silver Poil,’ by Dr. Montgomery; 4 Rhabdomancy and Belo- 
mancy in the Old Testament, ’ by Dr. Haupt, who held that the 
supposed references to these arts arS not valid. 
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Several important archaeological papers were presented by 
Prof. W. J. Moulton, one time Director of the Jerusalem School. 
He gave a fresh study of an inscription at Caesarea, which had 
been only inadequately interpreted by Gcrmer-Duraud, (Jler- 
mont-Ganneau, and others. His careful study shows that the text 
belongs to the age of Justinian, probably almost exactly to the 
date 538; it is of importance to the study of the Palestinian 
paganism of the time, as the text refers to a temple of Hadrian as 
existing then in Ctesarea. His interpretation of a fragmentary 
inscription at Petra naming a certain Harith, inclined him to 
view it as the epitaph on the tomb of Aretas IV. Illustrated lec- 
ture talks on Palestine and Syria by Professors Moulton, Ben lin- 
ger, Fullerton, and Dr. Sartell Prentice, gave added interest to 
the meeting. The latter presented unique pictures of his own 
taking of the Sik or gorge leading into Petra. 

The following officers were elected : President, W. J. Moulton ; 
Vice-President, J. A. Montgomery; Secretary, M. L. Margolis; 
Corr. Secretary, H. J. Cadbury; Treasurer, J. D. Prince; Asso- 
ciates in Council, J. A. Bewer, PI. IPyvernat, M. Jastrow, Miss 
Kendrick, C. C. Torrey. 

The meeting of the Managers of the School at Jerusalem was 
held in connection with this Society. Much interest was 
expressed in the necessity of making a forward move to take 
advantage of the opportunity upon close of the war. Prof. C, C, 
Torrey was elected President, Dr. J. B. Nies, Secretary, Prof. J. 
H. Popes, Treasurer. 

J. A. M. 


MEETINGS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF - 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL f 


’ ASSOCIATION 

These two societies met at "Washington University, St. Louis, 
December 27-30. The meetings were a rare success, showing adl 
mirable planning and execution and characterized by the finest 
hospitality. Among the papers presented of orientalistic interest 
were: ‘ ‘ Specimens of Arabic Poetry in English Translation,” 
by Dr. Sprengling; “The Marriage of Ilosea,” by Dr. Waters 
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man ; “The Sources of the History of Alexander the Great/’ by 
Dr, R. B. Steele; “The Studio of an Egyptian Portrait Painter,” 
by Dr. Breasted. 

In the Archaeological Institute Prof. F. W. Shipley was 
re-elected President, and Prof. J. M. Paton Editor-in-ehief of 
the Journal. 

Elections in the Philological Association were as follows: 
President, Kirby F. Smith; Vice-President, James R. "Wheeler; 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. P. Bill; Executive Committee, 
Campbell Bonner, R. W. Husband, W. B. McDaniel, Grace H. 
Maeurdy, A. L. Wheeler. 

Both societies' will meet at the University of Pennsylvania next 
year. 

W. B. McD. 


MEETING OF THE 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

Oriental studies and members of our Society played an unusu- 
ally large part in the meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, held at Cincinnati, December 27-30. Easily first in 
interest was the program devoted to China and Japan. Our 
fellow member, Professor Asakawa of Yale University, gave a 
most illuminating paper detailing the life of a Monastic Sho, a 
quasi-feudal manor, in Mediaeval Japan, and Professor Munro 
of Princeton, in discussing it, pointed out how necessary such 
studies were before we could understand the parallel develop- 
ment in Europe. Mr. E. T. Williams, of our Department of 
State, told of the Chinese social institutions as a foundation for 
republican government, and illustrated present conditions by 
copious references to the past. Modem conditions were further 
discussed by Professor Latourette of Denison University and by 
Professor Hombeck of the University of Wisconsin. 

Another program of interest was devoted to Constantinople. 
A paper of Professor van den Ven, of Louvain, showed that the 
Byzantine Empire begins with Constantine. Our associate, Pro- 
fessor Lybyer of the University of Hlinois, described Constan- 
tinople as the capital of the Ottoman Empire with a facility 



Meetings of other Societies. 


which could not conceal the unusually wide knowledge 
demanded. Professor Coolidge, of Harvard University, closed 
the meeting w r ith a brilliant paper on the various claims, national, 
geographical, and historic, upon Constantinople. 

Finally, in the ancient history section, a third member of our 
Society, Professor Olmstead, of Hit* University of Missouri, in 
a paper entitled ‘Mesopotamian Polities and Scholarship,” 
showed how close has been the relation, ^between research and 
governmental activities in the Near East. Not the least worthy 
of remark was the enthusiasm displayed at the # news of a pro- 
spective Western Branch of our Society. 

' ’ Vi t. 0. 









